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PREFACE. 



In die Jndex^ at the end of the present volume^ are the 
names of several eminent and excellent persons, of whom it 
would have been very satisfactory to the Editor, had he been 
enabled to insert full biographical notices in the body of the 
wOTk ; but all application for materials to the near connections 
of those persons proved fruitless. There are, in particular, 
two lamented individuals, the one of whom was in the church, 
the other at the bar; both men of great talents, and extensive 
attainments, of actively virtuous life, and of the highest cha- 
racter in their respective professions ; and yet of whom, owing 
to the cause above-mentioned, little is recorded beyond the 
mere &ct of their decease. On this apparent apathy, re* 
garded in a private point of view, it would be improper in the 
Editor to make a single comment; but, looking at the subject 
with reference to the general gratification and interest, he 
must be permitted to lament, that, at a time when the public 
mind is unceasingly vitiated by narratives of the profli^te 
adventures of strumpets and swindlers, every opportunity is 
not anxiously embraced of counteracting the pernicious ten- 
dency of those in&mous details, by describing the honourable 
and successful career of persons distinguished for their moral 
and intellectual qualities; and thereby of, in some degref^ 
continuing to posterity the benefit which the bright example 
of such persons, while they lived, ccMiferred on their contem- 
poraries. 

It is pleasing to pass from these remarks to acknowledg- 
ment for the obliging assistance which has been afforded in 
the preparation of some of the memoirs in the pres^it volume, 
by individuals, whose names it would not be consistent with 
ddicacy to publish> but whose intimacy with the subjects of 
those memoirs qualified them, and whose courtesy induced 
them, to communicate much authentic and acceptable inform- 
ation. 
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IV PREFACE. 

Far the kind luanner in -which the last volume of tho 
Annual Biogrs^hy and Obituary was spoken of, in several 
critical publications, the Editor is also'grateiul. With regard 
to certain strictures on the same volume in the '^^ Gentleman's 
Magazine," their tone and language m%ht well justify him in 
abstaining from all notice of them. But he has ^too mnofa 
respect for the opinion of the world, he has too much respect 
even for the publication in which those strictures appeared,' 
to be wholly silent ; although he will endeavour to comprize 
what he has to say in a very small compass. 

In the first place, he frankly avows that he regrets not 
having, in every instance, distinctly specified, in the only two 
volumes«of the Annual Biography and Obituary, (before the 
present) for the management of which he is responsible, the 
authority for the memoirs, or for the component parts of the 
memoirs, of which those volumes consisted. But, although 
particular acknowledgment might be wanting, in general ac- 
knowledgment he was not deficient. For proof of this aHe* 
gation, he refei's to the statement, in the Preface to the last 
volume, that its contents had been derived from various 
sources ; — " principally from contemporary publicai^ns of 
every respectable description, and from private and friendly 
contributions;" and to the subsequent enumeration of the 
memoirs which were original, and of those which were not 
so. He, however, repeats his regret that he contented him- 
self with this general acknowledgment; and the present 
volume,' in which his authorities are particularized with scru» 
pulous accuracy, will at least show that he is not one x>f those 
who, when they become aware of an error, hesitate to cor- 
rect it. * 

As to the question of the propriety or impropriety of his 
deriving his materials from the best sources that may present 
themselves, he begs simply to advert to the conduct of his 
censor in that respect. For some years past, the ** Gentle- 
man's Magazine," (a publication rendered venerable by its 
age, by its merits, and by the recollection of the learned men 
who, from time to time, have " recreated then- travailed 
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PREFACE. V 

afttrits" in . contributing to its pages,) no doubt feeling the 
eompietition-.of more youthful periodical misceUanies, .haa 
wisely maintained its grave and. ancient character, by meet-* 
ing fiction with fact; and, in the interesting, though usually 
brief reiatiim of the lives of real human beings, has found a 
powerful security for its popularity and circulation, against 
tibe ^orts of rivals who have resorted for the means of public 
9ttractbn chiefly to the r^ions of fancy. But has Sylvanus 
Urban relied, in this department of. his magaaune, entirely on 
the communications of his literary friends and correspondents? 
Far from it. With many original and valuable biographical 
sketches, from the pens of some of the most able and intelr 
ligent writers in the country, he has mingled numerous notices 
of a similar kind, collected from every accessible quarter; — 
from' the daily and weekly papers of the metropolis^ from 
the provincial journals of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
from colonial pnnts, from other. monthly publications, from 
regular biographical works, such as the ^^ Public Qiaracters," 
!« Marshall'^ Royal Naval Biography," <^ The Royal Military 
Calendar, &c." * Does the Editor of the Annual Biography 
and Obituary blame this practice? Quite the reverse. To 
him it appears to be exceedingly laudable. But he hopes 
that what is allowed to be praise-worthy in another, may, 
at least, not be pronounced reprehensible in him. 

It is certainly true, that his last. volume was indebted to 
the. ^' Gentleman's Magazine" for a considerable and valu* 
able portion of -its contents. It is certainly true, that it was 
indebted to other periodical publications for much useful in^ 
formation. It is certainly true, that the present volume is 
likewise indebted to the same publications for extensive assist- 
ance. Were the Annual Biography and Obituary a work, 
the interests of which clashed with those of any of the respect- 

* Generally, by the by^ although not always^ unacGompanied by any acknow. 
ledgment ; of Vhicb an amusing instance is a£fbrded in the nawet^ with which 
the Editor of the Annual Biography and Obituary is challenged to name the coun- 
try newspaper from which an account of the late Baron Wood, inserted in the 
Gentlenian*s Magaxine, was abridged. 
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able publications to which it thus has recourse, in aid of its 
own resources; the question would wear another aspect, but 
there can be no collision between them. Their scope and 
ot^ect are entirely difiWent. if a history were to be written 
of die progress or retrogression of the Catholic cause; and if 
the historian were to transcribe from the present volume of 
the Annual Biography and Obituary, the details of the dSTorts 
made by the late Lord Donoughmore in favour of that cause, 
(which it cost some labour to trace and extract from the 
records of pariiament,) would the Editor of this work remcm- 
strate against such a proceeding? On the contrary, he should 
r^aard it, not only as justifiable, but as complimentai^. 

One word more* If there had ever been an attempt to 
represent the Annual Biogrs^hy ond Obituary as any thing 
but that which it always has been, and which, owing to its 
very nature, and to the peculiar circumstances under which it ' 
is prepared and produced, it always must be; nmnely, a woi*k 
partly ordinal, but partly compiled, * public reproof ought to 
fall upon an assumption so unfounded. No such preteni^n, 
however, has been advanced. Viurious occurrences may in- 
fluence the character of its composition. In some years it 
may be enabled to boast of a greater amount of original, 
in others it must be satisfied to avail itself of a greater 
amount of borrowed matter ; but a ocnnpound of the two it 
must always remain ; and the Editor of it would feel that he 
ill-disdiarged hb duty, if he neglected any fair means of ren* 
dering that compouiad as copious, interesting, and correct as 
possiMe. 

December 31, 1825. 

* In foct, what wprk is not so? 
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MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVB 
DIED WITHIN THE YEAfiS 1824^1825, 



No. I. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM 
WALDEGRAVE, 

PAROK ftADSTOCKy OF CASTLETOWN, QUEEK's GOWTY ; ADMIRAi; 
OF THE RED, K.G. G. B.; PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL CHARIT** 

• ABLE SOCIETY; COMMISSION£]» OF THE CORPORATION LAND- 
TAX; A VICE-PRESIDENT OF TH? CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY; 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE; OF THE 
BLIND ASYLUM ; OF THE FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM ; OF TH^ 
MARY-LE-BONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, &Q. kC. 

Ihb family of Waldegrave, formerly written Walgrave, 
of which this gallant and excellent nobleman was a memberp 
is denominated iSrom a place of their own name in Northamp* 
tonshir^ where they resided before the year 1200. Lord 
lUdstock's nnclei James, the second Earl of Waldegrav^ 
V03U X, B 
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2 J-OllD RADSTOCK. 

tnarried Maria, daugliter of Sir Edward Walpole. She 
:afterwards became the consort of the late Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of George the Third; and died in August, 1807. 

Lord Radstock was the second son of John, third Earl of 
Wiildegrave, by Lady Elizabeth Gower, sister of Granville, 
first Marquis, and aunt of the preseht Marquis of Stafford. 
He was born the 9th of July, 1758. The profession of die 
navy was his own particular choice, and he was happily 
placed under the tuition of such officers as were calculated to 
improve his «arly genius ibr nautical science. Having gone 
^through the mferior gradations of service in the Mediterra- 
nean and Western Seas, he was promoted to the c(unmand 
of the Zephyr sloop about 1775, and on the SOth of May, 
1776, advanced to the rank of post captain in the Rippon 
of 60^ guns, bearing the broad pendant jof Sir Edward 
Vernon. 

Captain Waldegrave^s timepassed on in the usual routme of 
service until August 10, 1778, on which day the Commodore, 
beii\g on a cruise off the coast of Coromandel, feH in wilii a 
French squadron under -M. Tra^jolly. An action ensued^ 
jind was maintained ^ith great obstinacy for two hours, when 
the enemy, availing themselves of the cripj)led condition of 
the British ships, made sail and steered for Pondicheiry. On 
the 21st Su* Edward again got sight of them, but their supe- 
riority in sailing prevented his being able to lM*iii|g them to 
action.; they, however, quitted the coast, which gave the 
Commodore an . opportunity of taking possession of the an- 
chorage in Pondicherry-road, by which means he was enabled 
to cooperaite with the army in the reduction of that place. 
In October it surrendered to the British arms. 

In the above-mentioned action the number of sh^s on 
each side was equal. Those of the English mounted 148 
guns^ those of the French IBO. The loss of the &rlner 
consisted of 11 killed, and 53 wounded (the Rippon had 
4 killed, and 15 wounded) ; the loss of the enemy was never 
ascertained. The Sartine French frigate, mistakuig the 
British for her own squadron, was afterwards taken. 
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LORD RADSTQCK. S 

The climate of the East Indies riot agreeing with Captain 
Waldegrave's health, he returned to England, and immedi- 
ately on his arrival was appointed to the Pomona of 28 guns. 
In this ship he captured the Cumberland American privateer, 
of 20 guns, and 170 men. fhis was an important service, 
for the enemy*s vessel had been exceedingly destructive to our 
trade. Some months after, Captain Waldegrave removed 
into La Prudente of 38 guns and 280 men, and after making 
a voyage to the Baltic was attached to the Channel fleet. 

On the 4th of July, 1780, Captain Waldegrave having 
been sent by Sir Francis Geary to cruise oft' Cape Ortegal, 
in company with the Licorne of 32 guns, fell in with, and, 
after an obstinately contested action of four hours, captured 
La Capricieuse, a new French frigate, pierced for 44? guns, 
but mounting only 32, with a complement of 308 men, above 
100 of whom, including her Commander, were either killed 
or wounded. Upon taking possession of the prize she was 
fimnd in so disabled a state, owing to her gallant defence, 
that upon the report of a survey, held by the carpenters of 
the British frigates. Captain Waldegrave ordered her to be 
burnt. 

La Prudente. bore the brunt of the above action, and was 
consequently a greater sufferer than her companion. She had 
four midshipmen and 13 seamen killed, her second lieutenant, 
one midshipman, and 26 men wounded. The Licorne had 
only three men slain and seven wounded. 

In the spring of 1781, Captain Waldegrave accompanied 
Admiral Darby to the relief of Gibraltar, and towards the 
close of that year he assisted at the capture of a number of 
French transports that were proceeding with troops and stores 
to the West Indies, under the protection of M* de Guicher. 
The skill displayed by the British squadron on this occasion^ 
in presence of an enemy's fleet, nearly double in numbers and . 
force, deserves to be recorded. The following are the parti- 
culars of this affair, which reflected credit on all present. 

In the-mcmth of November 1781, the French, fleet, consist- 
ing of nineteen sail of the line, many of which were first and se* 
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4 LORD RA0STOCK. 

cond rates, besides two 64-gun ships, armed enjUde^ and several 
frigates, put to sea from Brest, to escort their East and West 
trade safe to a certain latitude. The British Government 
were no sooner apprised of this, than a squadron of twelve sail 
of the line, one ship of 50 gun?, and four frigates, under the 
command of Rear- Admiral Kempenfelt, were dispatdied to 
intercept them. On the 12th December, at day-break, being 
about 35 leagues to the westward of Ushant, the eftemy were 
discovered, and appeared much dispersed, the ships of war 
being very considerably to leeward of the merchantmen. 
With a force so much beyond his own, the Rear-Admiral 
could not in prudence hazard a general action; but having 
the weather-gage, he determined to sail parallel with the 
enemy, and to watch a fit opportunity of bearing down upon 
their rear, and cutting off their charge. In the course of a 
few hours the van and centre of the French fleet had shot 
considerably a-head of the rear, and the merchant-vessds, 
under the protection of four or five frigates, had fallen consi- 
derably to leeward. Upon observing this, the British squa- 
dron bore up in line of battle a^head, ,the van engaging the 
rear of the enemy; the remainder of the ships passed to leeward, 
tmd effectually cut off and captured fifteen of the transports, 
and sunk four of the frigates that had rashly endeavoured to 
protect them. This manoeuvre having brought his squadron 
above half a league to leeward of the enemy, and the wind 
blowing directly fair for the coast of England, Rear-Admiral 
Kempenfelt formed his ships into two divisions, the first of 
which took the prizes in tow, and the other kept up a running 
fight with the French Fleet; and in this order, under a great 
press of sail, he carried the whole of the captured vessels into 
Plymouth, in the face of the enemy, and in spite of their 
utmost endeavours to prevent him. 

Having terminated his progress through the American war 
with infinite credit, the state of Captain Wald^rave's health 
required him to seek a milder climate than that of England; 
he accordingly repaired to the Continent, where be remained 
several years, during which period he visited Paris, Mar- 
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LORD RADSTOCK. 5 

ceillesy Constantinople Smyrna, and several of the islands 
ia tlie Arcbipdago, and made a tour of the greater part of 
Greece. 

It is well known that in 1790, a dispute took place with 
l^pain, relative to a settlement which had been made on the 
\irestem coast of America, in 1788; •and that preparations, 
both nayc4 and military, were recurred to by each party, jn 
consequence of it The court of Madrid being conscious of its 
utter inability to enter into a contest with Great Britain, ap^ 
plied for the assistance of France. The National Assembly 
however, exhibited great reluctance to enter into a war about 
so insignificant an object; and a convention was soon after 
s^ned at the Escurial, by which, not only the settlement of* 
Nootka Sound was restored, but the free navigation of, and 
the right of fishery in those sea^, were conceded to Grea( 
Britain. During this discussion, Captain Waldegrave coipn 
manded the Majestic of 74 guns. At the commencement qf 
the year 1793, Captain Waldegrave was appointed to the 
Courageux, of 74 guns, and in the following spring accom- 
panied Vice- Admiral Hotham to the Mediterranean* 

By this time, Louis XVI. had experienced a violent death 
on a public scaffold; and France had declared herself a re-^ 
public But, while this new commonwealth smote all her 
foreign Enemies, and carried terror and desolation on her vie-? 
tmous bttoners, her own provinces were a prey to domestic 
fiM^tions and civil wars. 

The squadron under Vice- Admiral Hotham was speedily 
followed by the main body of the fleet destined to act, under 
the orders of Lord Hood, in concert with the Royalists of 
the scMithem departments of that distracted country. Upon 
the arrival of his Lordship in the Mediterranean, he pro- 
ceeded off Toulon, the inhabitants of which place and Mar- 
seilles, had manifested evident signs of a disposition to free 
themselves fix)m the oppressive yoke of their new masters. 
Lord Hood availed himself of these dissentions to open a 
negotiation with the commandant, and principal residents of 
.Toulon^ for the delivering up of the town, arsenal, forts, and 
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LORO RADSTOCK. 

shipping, to his Britannic Majesty, in trust for the i^eigning': 
King of France, at the re-establishment of peace and order 
in that country. The general committee of the sections of 
Toulon having acquiesced in the proposals made by the 
British Admital, the necessarj' arrangements were made for 
the landing of 1500 ranfti, which was accomplished by noon 
on the 28th August. The disembarkation was completed 
under the immediate protection of two frigates, supported by 
the Courageux, and three other line-of-battle ships ; and the 
same day the British fleet, and a Spanish squadron under 
Don Juan de Langara, anchored in the outer road of Toulon, 
the igreater part of the French fleet at that anchorage re- 
moving into the inner harbour. On the following day Cap- 
tain Waldegrave, and the late Lord Hugh Seymour Conway^ 
were sent to England with Lord Hood's dispatches, giving 
an account of this important event Those officers being 
ordered to take difierent routes, the former proceeded to 
Barcelona, and from thence, across the Spanish peninsula,, 
homev 

Captain Waldegraw soon after retiirned to the Mediter- 
ranean(with instructions for Lord Hood's further proceedings,) 
by the way of Holtend, Germany, and Italy, and on his arrivat 
resumed the command of the Courageux, in which ship he 
terminated his services as a captain. On the 4jth of July 
1794-, he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral, a short 
time previous to which he had been nominated a colonel of 
marines. 

His promotion to a flag obliged Rear- Admiral Waldegrave 
to return to England, which he did by land. He subsequently 
held a command in the Channel fleet. On the 1st of Jane 
1795, he was made a vice-admiral, ami in the fall of the 
same year he again sailed for the Mediterranean. During the 
succeeding spring he was sent with five ships of the line to 
negotiate with the Tunisians. His mission was of a peculiarly 
arduous and delicate nature, notwithstanding which, however, 
he executed it to the complete satisfaction of the naval comr 
mander-ui-chief, Sir John Jervis, and Sir Gilbert Eliiot, 
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LORD RADSTOCK. 7 

Viceroy of Corsica, by whom he had been deputed. On the 
night previous to his quitting Tunis the boats of Vice- Admiral 
Waldegrave's squadron, under the direction of Captain Suttoa 
of the Egmont, cut out of the bay several armed vessels. From? 
this period, excepting the unprecedented length of time which 
the ships were kept at sea, nothing remarkable occurred until 
the 14th of February 1797, when SirJohn Jervis, with fifteen, 
sail of the line, encountered and defeated a Spanish fleet qoi^ 
sisdng of twenty-seven ships, seven of which mounted from 112 
to ISO guns; a memorable event, which completely defeated 
the projected junction of the navies of France, HoUanc), . and 
Spain, and thus preserved to Grea^ Britain its proud do^ 
minion of the ocean. Upon this occs^ioq Vice-Admiri^l 
Waldegrave received fromr Sir Jphn. Jervis the following 
letter, in acknowledgment of the very essential services bft 
had rendered : 

" Sir, Victory, in Lagos Bay, Feb. 16, 1797. 

*^ No language lam possessed of can convey the high sense 
I entertain of the exemplary conduct of the flag-ofiifcers, 
captains, oflicers, seamen, marines, and soldiers, embarked 
on board every ship of the squadron T have the honour to 
command, present at the vigorous and successful attack made 
upon the fleet of Spain on the 14th instant. The signal ad- 
vantage obtained by his Majesty*s arms on that day, is entirely 
to be attribute^ to their determined valour and disciplilie ; and 
I desire you will accept my grateful thanks for your, service 
on that occasion. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir^ 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

"J. JERVIS. 

" The Hon. Wm. Waldegrave, - 

&c. &c. &c." 

Vice- Admiral Waldegrave also received iv note from tlw3 
heroic Nelson, accompanied by the sword of the second cap- 
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8 LORD RADSTOdK. 

tain of the St Nicholas, as a proof of his esteem for the nobte 
maimer in which he had conducted himself^ 

Soon after the above glorious events the gallant subject 
of this memoir was nominated governor of Newfoundland^ 
and commander-in-chief of the squadron employed on that 
station* This appointment he held for several years, during 
which he devoted hb whole attention to the welfare of that 
isl^id, and obtained very particular approbation. He left ft 
lasdng monument of his attention to the religious and mortd 
hiterests of the community of Newfoundland in the eredtioD 
t)f ^ diurch, to^the expence of which, as weD as that of pro^ 
tiding a better maintenance for the ministers employedrin the 
island he liberally contributed ; and warmly promoted the sub- 
scription for those purposes, among his friends, both in the 
island, and at home. 

It was at that period the regulation for die governor of 
Newfoundland to return to England at the fall of the year^ 
and remain there during the winter months. In consequence 
of this custom, Vice- Admiral Waldegrave had the gratifica^ 
tion of assisting in the solemn ceremonies of a day devoted to 
thanksgiving for the splendid triumphs that th^ Almighty had 
vouchsafed to the fleets of Britain. On the 19th of Dec* 
1797, their late Majesties and all the royal family, attended 
by tlie great officers of the state, and the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, went in procession to St Paul's Ca- 
thedral to return thanks for the glorious naval victories 
obtained by Lord Howe, June 1, 1794 ; by Admiral Hothara, 
March 13, 1795; by Lord Bridport, June 23, 1795; by 
Sir John Jervis, Feb. 14, 1797; and by Admiral Duncan^ 
Oct 11, the same year; and to deposit the flags taken on 
those occasions, as well as the colours of the Dutch fleet 
captured by Sir George ICeith Elphinstone, August 18, 
1796. Fifteen flag-ofiicers mid twenty^six captains at^ 
tended the procession ; and at the end of the first lesson 
entered in two divisions right and left of the King^s chair, 
advanced to the altar, and there deposited the trophies of 
their valoun 
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When Sir John Jervis was raised to the peerage^ and tibe 
t>ther flag-officers under his command were created baronets 
for Iheir conduct in the battle c^ Cape St. Vim^afit^ the ktlei' 
rank was offered to Vice Admiral Waldegrave ; this, howevei^ 
he declined, as being inferior to that which he then hdd as an 
earl's younger son. " 

He received the freedom of the City of London for hb 
distinguished services^, and on the 29th of December 1800^ 
previous- to the Union, was created a pear of Ireland by the 
title of Baron Radstock. * 

His lordship was promoted to the rank of admiral, April dd, 
1802, from which time he was not employed. At the public 
&neral of the gallant Nelscm^ Lord Radstock attended the 
body by water from Greenwich, and was one of the support- 
ers of the chief mourner, the late Sir Peter Parker, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet He was nominated a G.C.B. January 
% 1815. 

Hie* honours conferred upon Ix>rd Radstock prove how ' 
distii^uisbdd he was in his profession ; yet there not having 
been any recent demand for hfs services, he of late yeafs 
fihone more brightly as a private than as a pidi)lic character* 
Ko miEm was ever -more ccmseientiously bent upon doing good 
tfa«i his lordship. A zealous advocate for the established 
church and government, the whole impulse of his warm fe^ 
ings urged him towards their support. Of an active disposi^ 
ticm, which would not allow him to be unemployed, he was 
constantly engaged either in patriotically contributing to th^ 
public wel&re, or in benevolently promoting the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures. The earnestness which he evinced ki 
4hese laudable pursuits was so remarkable as occasion^y to 
call forth the remonstrances c^ his friends, who were appro* 
^lensive that he might seriously injure himself-by his exertions 
«nd sacrifices for the benefit of others. During the period at 
which the partisims of the French revolution were endeavom> 

• Radstock, in the county of Someirget, was possessed by his ikmily sinc# 
Uis reign of Henry the Eighth, hy th^ marriage of bis ancestor, Sir Edward 
Waldegrave. 
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ii^ to disseminate in this country doctrines subversive of all 
jsocial order, Lord Radstock's pen was busily employed in 
writing loyal band-bills, pamphlets, songs, &c. which he dis- 
tributed himself among all classes of the people. Many ar- 
ticles in the same spirit were also furnished by him to the 
newspapers of that day ; and when the country, many years 
afterwards, was threatened with invasion. Lord Radstock again 
exerted his whole powers in a similar manner, to stimulate the 
patriotic feeling which was so universally displayed. In the 
intervals of professional service at sea during the war, he 
devoted his leisure to the alleviation of the distresses of the 
.po(»*, by procuring the distribution of food to them at a cheap 
rate, in times of scarcity. When the Constitutional Associa- 
tion was formed, he became a warm firiend to it, and prevailed 
4ipon many individuals of distinction to join in opposing the 
efforts of infidelity and disloyalty to seduce the people* Stre*- 
. nuously attached to the church, he always gave the Protestant 
cause his utmost support against the dangers with which, in 
bis opinion, it was menaced by the growing influence of the 
advocates of the Catholics. His strong and never shfaken 
sentiments on this point, led him to seek and cultivate the 
acquaintance of Dr. Bell; and, convinced that early religious 
principles are the only foundation for the improvement of 
mankind, he was &r many years st most active member of the 
.committee of the National Central School. His regard for 
the church equally induced him to promcrte the interests of 
the Clergy Orphan Society, of which he was vice-president 
He was also vice-president of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, and of the Asylum for Female Orphans; both of 
which, for some years, derived influence from his support. 
-He was likewise vice-president of the Blind Asylum (in the 
welfare of which he was much interested), and of the Mary- 
le-bone General Dispensary, Connected as he was witli the 
navy, he was ever desirous of inculcating religious knowledge 
among seamen. In the year 17975 as president of a court- 
martial which sentenced several mutineers to death, he made 
a serious and impressive address on the occasion, which was 
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afterwards printed and x^irculated through tb« fleet. After the 
victory of Tmfalgar, he promoted a large subscription for 
distributing to seamen, gratis, the Gazettes of our various 
naval victories, under the title of '* The Wooden Walls of 
Old England, or the British Flag triumphant f\ with an i^ 
propriate address, in which their piety and their patriotkm wwe 
equally excited ; the one as urging them to gratitude to their 
God for the mercies they had experienced, the other as sdmu- 
lating them to further exertions in the glorious caiise of their 
king and country. The improvement which has of late years 
taken place in the habits and morals of that large and valudole 
class of the community, the seamen, may be principally 
ascribed to the benevolent exertions of several distinguished 
and respectable individuals, on whom the laudable example 
set by Lord Radstock was not lost To the interests of the 
officers of the navy, the noble lord was equally attentive. He 
availed himself of the national exultation and gratitude am^ 
sequent on a succession of ^endid naval victories to promote 
the regeneration of the Naval Charitable Society for the rehef 
of naval officers and their families reduced to indigence. At 
the time of Lord Radstock's interference, the funds of this 
Society were so low that very few appUcants could be re*> 
lieved. By urging the whole navy to subscribe, and by pro- 
curing extensive assistance among his friends, the capital of 
the society has, within these few years, been increased to 
upwards of 30,000/., besides a large annual subscription. On 
an average, about two hundred and sixty families are annually 
relieved, so that, while th« British navy exists, this society 
will be a lasting monument to the memoi*y of Lord Radstock, 
its re-founder and president. 

Nor, while he was thus engaged in promoting public charity, 
was Lord Radstock for a moment inattentive to the daims of 
private distress. Among many instances in which his bene- 
volence was powerfully exerted in soceouring the unfortunate, 
one of the most striking was that of the widow and family of 
a clergyman who actually died in the pidpit, in the discharge 
of his sacred functions. Principally through Lord Radstock's 
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Mal^tlie widow obtained no less a snm in various contribtitaons 
Aan 60002r ; and lier children were all provided for. 

Lord Radstodc had great taste in the fine arts^ and his 
love of pictures became an irresistible passion^ Evai when 
the walls of his house in Portland Pkce were filled, he stiU 
continued to purchase, so that he has le& a very extensive 
and valuaUe collection. As he always considered ii^*ior pio^ 
tores as robbidi, aiid die]money expended upon them as thrown 
away, he bought only such as were of high intrinsic merit ; 
and for th^se he frequently gave sudb sums as astonished those 
who ware aware of bis limited means as a y<mi^^ brother.*-^ 
ife was agreat patron of young artists. Many have had the 
ben^t of studying the fine wodcs in his collection ; fmd maixy 
in all departments of the art, whose merit was unkno^vm, have 
experienced the warmth of his firi^idship in his endeavours 
to bring them into public notice. If there be any pursuit in 
wliich a man can be happi^ than thatof following the plough^ 
the poetical peasant of Northamptonshire, Clare, must ^Iso 
feel deq>ly obliged to Lord Radstock for his kind zeal in his 
fiurour, 

^ His lordship's death was occasioned by apoplexy; and 
occurred at bis house in Portland Place, on the 20lh of 
August 1825. On die 26th his remains were interred m ^be 
vauk a^oining the north wall of the chancel of NaVestodc 
ehurdi, Essex ; where his fiither and gtandfather, Earls of 
.Wald^ra^ve, and other members of his noUe and ancient 
fimuly, are l&ewise buried. 

In 1785, his lordship married at Smyrna, Comelia-Jacoba, 
second dau^iter of David Van Lennep, Esq. chief pf the 
Dutch factory at that place, by whom he had a numerous 
issue. Two of his sons are in the navy ; the elder of \i4iom, . 
Ci^tain the Honourable George Granville Wald^r^ve, C. B. 
succeeds to the tide. 

Lord R«dstock firequently sat for his pcntrait; chiefly for 
the purpose o£ encouraging and emplo3ring young artists. 
TTie best resemblance of him is a picture by Hayteri which 
has been engraved. 
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The noble k>rd's wiil was piroved^ with eleven oMjicil^ in 
the Prerogative Gnirt, Doctors* Commcms» cm the 12th of 
September, by the oaths of the Right HooowraUe Granville 
George Waldegrave, Lord Radstods, his son, and the Ho« 
noarable Sir James Alkn Park, Knight, two of his execirtcHrs) 
Sir Abraham Hume, Bart^ the other executor, having re* 
nonnced the trust The personal property was sworn under 
80,000/« One of the codicils contains particular directions as 
to the sale of his lordship's pictures. A portrait of Charles L 
by Vandyke, brought direct from the cabinet of liie King of 
Spain, and one of Henrietta Maria, nearly matchless in beauty 
and expression, also by Vandyke ; and a landscape by A. Van* 
develde, are to be sold for Lady Rad^x)ck'8 benefit ; if by 
auction, to be placed below the twentieth lot, and all friends 
to be apprised of it, who, the noble testator trusts, will not let 
them be disposed of below their real value* But, upon the 
subject of sale, he desires that Mr. Emmerson, of Stratford 
Place, (whose skill in the arts, and whose int^;rity, hehas &r 
.many years experienced,) may be consulted, who, if he cannot 
procure private purchasers, or an oflfer from Government, may 
consign the picttures to Christie for the liammer. His lordship 
values them at 51,000 guineas. They eonsbt of Italian, 
Fr^ich, Spanidi, Dutch, and Flemish masters. Someho* 
nourable testimonies of his lordship's services to his country 
«re directed to remain ui the fiunily as heir-loems; amongst 
odiers, agoldsnuff-boxandthefreedomof the City of London, 
(m occasion of the battle o^ St. Vincentf s ; a gold medal fixmi 
His Majesty on the same occasion, when he commanded the 
third division ; the engravings thereof; a gilt sword from his 
friend Admural Lord Nelson ; a steel ditto, &c. Of other 

. beqtiests, there is a cameo of an Ajax (once tiie pride of the 
celebrated Jennings) to his son, with various miniatures and 

' enamels ; fifteen guineas for a family bible to Sir Allan Park, 
for his life only, and then to revert to the testator^s fiunily; 
many rings, and small sums to servants. The will is dated 
the 25th of January, 1820. There is no mention made of 
any real estates. 
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The foregoing Memoir is chiefly composed of the narrative 
in Marshall's Royal Naval Biography, and a description of 
some valuable traits in the noble lord's character with which 
we have been favoured by a distinguished individual, who en- 
joyed ample opportunities of observing them. 
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No. II. 

The Rev. HENRY KETT, B. D. 

Henry Kett was born at Norwich, in the year 1761, and 
received his education at the grammar-school in diat city, 
under the Rev. Mr. Lemon. Although not a professed pupil 
to the celebrated Dr. Patr, for some time master of that 
school, he has been often heard to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to that gentleman, who furnished him with instructions 
for the direction of his classical studies ; and how well lie pro- 
fited by these, the concurrent testimony of the first scholars 
in the university to which he belonged will evince. In 1777, 
at the age of sixteen, he was admitted a commoner of Trinity^ 
College, Oxford, and was chosen scholar the following year. 
About the tune that Mr. Kett took his bachelor's degree, 
Trinity College was distinguished by several young men of 
talents and learning, among whom may be enumerated Ben- 
well, Headly, Bowles, and Dallaway, all since well known 
by their publications, particularly Mr. Bowles, one of the most 
admired poets of his age. Mr. Warton was senior fellow, 
and with his usual affability and attachment to yOung men of 
promise and merit, soon distinguished Mr. Kett, and favoured 
him with his particular regard, which continued without di- 
minution until the period of his lamented death ; and we have 
some reason for thinking that Mr. Kett was not regardless of 
the posthumous fame of his friend, but tliat he contributed a 
well-written, though brief, life of him, to the Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Mr. Kett took the degree of A. M. November 26th, 1783 ; 
soon after which he was elected fellow, and appointed one of 
the college tutors. Among some of his first pupils he num- 
bered the present Duke of Beaufort, and his next brother 
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Lord Charles Somerset, to whom he paid unremitting att^i^ 
tion the whole time they were under his care; nor in the dis- 
charge of the important duties of his office, have we ever 
beard of an instance in which he did not unite the character 
of friend with that of tutor, and malce himself as much be- 
loved by his affectionate concern for the interests of those 
committed to his charge, as be was respected by them for his 
superior endowments. 

He very early commenced his theological studies, nor did 
he give them up on taking orders, as is too commonly the 
case, but pursued them with increasing ardour ; the effect of 
a real attachment to his profession. In consequence of the 
fyme be had acquired in this respect, he was appointed 
3ampton lecturer in 1790, we believe at an earlier age than 
usual; wd the University had no reason to be sorry for Uieir 
l^boice. ** His sermons (to use the words of a respectable 
^sir^ii^) are intended to support the orthodox system of doc- 
trine maintained by our established church, against the insi- 
fiuatlons or direct attacks of Dr. Middleton, Mr* Gibbon, and 
Pr. Priestley. His labou)^ commence with an apology fin* 
the fiubers of the church, whose characters as histcnritos, as 
learned men, and as fidthful depositaries of th^ true doc^ne 
pf the go^U be defends with great ^eal and animation. In 
opposition to the animadversions of Mr. Gibbon, be vindicates 
(be apologies of the priimtive Christians, and corrects the 
misrepresentations which Mr. G* bad given of the causies 
whidi contributed to the prc^agation of the Christian faith, 
Mr Kett afterwards undertakes to discuss and refute the lead-* 
Sng principles in Dr* Priestley's History of the early opinions 
cpnceming Christ* The concluding sermons of the volume 
are employed in establishing the authenticity and inspiration 
of the books of the New Testament^ and in tracing an ana- 
logy between the primitive church and the church of England^ 
on which be bestows a warm and elegant eulogy. From the 
pprusal of these sermons we have received a high degree of 
pleasure, although we have frequently found ourselves obliged 
to differ from the learned author in bis qpnstruction of the 
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sense of ecdesiasUcd history In his reasoiiings and deductions. 
We think him> however) entitled to very respectful attention, 
from the unquestionable marks of learning and ingenuity 
which he discovers^ which are likewise reccxnmended by great 
manliness, perspicuity, and elegance of style." 

^'His sermon on the earliest martyrs of the Christian 
church is written (say the critical reviewers) in a style of elo- 
quence which we have seldom seen surpassed ;" and the learned 
and pious Mr. Jones, well known by his numerous theological 
and philosophical works, in his Life of Bishop Home, com* 
mends Mr. Kett " for his very useful and learned Bampton 
Lectures.** 

But it was not only in the defence of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity that Mr. Kett distinguished himself; he was equally 
solicitous to show that their precepts influenced his practice. 
About the period of his being Bampton Lecturer, he exerted 
himself, in conjunction with other friends, in rescuing Dr. John 
Uri, a native of Hungary, one of the best orientsil scholars in 
Europe, from indigence and distress. This gentleman had been 
sent for from the University of Leyden to Oxford, and had 
been employed, during the vigour of his faculties, in taking a 
catalogue of the oriental manuscripts in the Bodleian library ; 
but growing infirm and ola, without relations or friends in his 
own country, he was discharged by the delegates of the press. 
By the benevolent interference, however, of Mr. Kett, Mr. 
Agutter,(now Secretary of the Asylum), Mr. Smith, (afterwards 
Master of Pembroke College), and Dr. Parr, a handsome 
subscription was raised for his support; and the venerable 
scholar was placed in a situation of comfort in Oxford, where 
he passed the remaining part of his life. 

In the y«ar 1787, we find Mr. Kett engaged with Mr. 
Mtmro, fonnerly of Magdalen College, and Dr. Home, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, in a periodical publication, under 
the title of Olla Podrida^ to which several other distinguished 
scholars contributed. Their essays were f«-published in a col- 
lected form, and are replete with humour, good senses aod 
acute observation. 

VOL. X. c 
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fa ITdS lie publisbed a «iiiidl eoUection of ^Juvaiite 
'Poems,** stating ^ most of the verses in this collection bare 
itppeared in the Gentiemftn's Magmiine.** However merito- 
rious diese tirifles of his muse i^pear, tl^ aulluM* vfbs after- 
wards very desirous to suppress them, and so seckiious to effect 
that inten^on, as to increase the value of this little volume 
above the usual proportion of modern puhlicatic»is. When 
•the poems first appeared, the playful muse of Mr. Thonma 
W^rtcm supplied the following ^igrmi : 

" Our Kelt not a poet ! 

Why how can you say so ? 
For if he's no Ovid, 
I'm sure lie's a Naso»** * 

On the 13th of July, 1793, Mr. Kett took the degree of 
B. D. ; and in October he was a candidate for the Poetry 
Prc^essorship against the Rev. James Hurdis, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, but lost his election by a m^ority pf 20^ polling 181 
Qgainst 201. 

Alarmed at the rapid progress of infidelity, and wishing to 
awaken in the minds of the public a due seuse of the import- 
ance of religious truth, by the most striking arguments, de- 
rived from the divine predictions, tn the year 1798 Mr. Kett 
published " History, the Interpreter of Prophecy ; or, a 
View of Scriptural Prjpphecies, and their Ac<5omplishment in 
the past and present Occurrences of the World." This work 
is written in a popular style, dii^lays the most ej^tengive 
reading and observation, and met with the approbation of 
persons of the first eminence for piety, judgmenl^ aod audi- 
tion. Dr. Tomline, the present Bishop of Winchester, in his 
Jll^nents (rf Christian Theology, called it " a very interesting 
worjc, peijqned with gi'eat judgment, and which be reoonjmends 
to all who are d^irous of becoming acquainted with the pro- 
phecies of the Old and New Testament, especially thps^ 
which relate to the present times." VoLii. p. iSl. But the 

' * See Mr. Kett's characteristic portrait 1)y Dighton, entitled, «< A Viewfi'om 
Trinity College," which is no unfavorable likeness of this amiable man. 
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i^robation of Dr.Pcnteus^ Bishop of London, was mach more 
distinctly expressed, and his recommendation more warmljr 
urged, in the foUowii^ pass^e of his eloquent Oiarge to his 
Clergy, in 1799: — 

^ This great and momoitous truth, that the course of hu« 
man af&irs has ever been, and still is, (notwithstanding the 
present appearance of confusion and disorder in the world) 
under the guidance and the controul of an Almighty and All* 
righteous Governor, directing them to these important pur- 
poses designated in the prc^hecies of holy writ, (more particu«- 
larly in those relating to the rise, progress, and establishment 
of the power of Anti-Christ) the reader will find most ably 
elucidated and confirmed in Mr. Kjett's * View of Scriptural 
Prophecies, and their Accomplishment in the past and present 
Occurrences of the World.- This very ingenious, and in 
45everal parts origmal work, is, in these times of general 
anxiety and dismay, peculiarly interesting qnd seasonable ; as 
furnishing the best grounds of belief and confidence in a 
divine superintendence, the most awful and animated warnings 
to the infidel and libertine, and the most substantial consol* 
ation and support to the sincere Christian, to whom is held out 
this most encouraging assurance, that whoever, or whatever 
church or nation, shall continue firmly attached in &ith and 
practice to the Lord and Saviour of the World, in an age 
when he is orucified afi*esh, and put to open shame; and 
whoever shall resist the enticements of deceit, the sword of 
terror, and t^e torpor of indi£^ence, stM come forth, as silver 
that is tried in ihe furnace : for he that endureth unto the 
end, jthe same shall be saved." 

'iThis work went through several editions, and had a wide 
eirculation. The application c£ pn^ecy to what Mr. Kett 
<;aUs the infidd power of Anti-Christ is very ingenious. It has 
frequently happened that authcars have, for various reasons, 
flung a veil x)f mystery over their works. Sudi was the case 
with respeot to the Letters of Junius, and the Pursaits of 
J^itemture ; and such was the case with respect to ^' History, 
the Interpreter of Prophecy." Mr. Kett acknowledged ob- 

c 2 
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ligations to some concealed coadjutor, and probably he had* 
ooe, in the plan of the work at least. . ' 

The journal of " A Tour to the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, performed by Henry Kett, B. D., iii August, 
1798," was published by Dr. Mavor in his British Tourist. 
It is not very long, occupying only forty duodecimo pages. 
This was one of several similar tours which Mr. Kett was ac- 
customed to make during the loiig vacation. At the begin- 
ning of the revolution he visited France, intent on observing 
the changes then in progress, which made a deep impression 
on his mind. ■ - 

In 1802, appeared " Elements of General Knowledge, in- 
troductory to useful Books in the principal Branches of Lite- 
rature and Science, with Lists of the most approved Authors, 
including the best Editions of the Classics ; designed chiefly 
for the junior Students in the Universities, and the higher 
Classes in Schools." This work, which was the result of 
Mr. Rett's studies for many years, contains much valuable 
information compressed within a moderate compass, and is by 
far the most useful book of the kind. It is adapted, indeed, 
for readers of almost every description, though more pecu- 
liarly suited to young academics, by whom it is still held in 
deserved estimation. 

^* In docti discant, et ament meminisse periti." 

It went rapidly through several editions, and, to adopt the. 
language of Johnson on another occasion, "that tutor may be 
said to be deficient in his duty who neglects to piit it into the 
hands of hisL pupil." It reflects, indeed, no small credit on the 
abilities of Mr. Kett, that Dr. Barrow, the acute and elegant 
author of an Essay on Education, should decline to treat it 
subject which falls within his consideration, because it had 
been discussed by our author. " I found my intended ob- 
seifafions on foreign travel so ably anticipated in the Elements 
of (General Knowledge, that I must have been under the ne- 
cessity either of transcribing Mr. Kett's elegant pages, or of 
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giving the same arguments in a different and probably a less 
attractive form." * Notwithstanding the general merit of the 
work, on its fir$t appearance Mr. Xett was assailed by a host 
of critics, great and small ; and it was remarked that few men 
could, have kept their temper so well as he did in ref]*aining 
from any r^ly, or have acted so judiciously in availing him- 
self of all their corrections and suggestions which appeared 
worthy of adoption for the improvement of the later editions* 
without even deigning to notice his opponents. The nintli 
edition has becjn very lately published. 

In 1809, h^ published ^^ Logic made easy, or a short 
View of Aristotle's Method of Reasoning." Some palpable 
inaccuracies in this treatise arising from haste, and too great 
compression of the subject, exposed him to a very smart at- 
tack; but, as usual, he offered no apology, and silent 
drew the work from circulation. In the same year a 
** Emily, a Moral Tale," of which a second edition, n 
larged, was published in 1812. A new edition of " Tl 
ties of English Poetry," by Mr. Headley, who had 
scholar of Trinity College, was undertaken by Mr. Kett in 
1810; to which he prefixed « A Sketch of the Life" of that 
elegsmt and accomplished scholar. A translation of Chateau- 
briand's work on the spirit or genius of Christianity, under 
the title of " The Beauties of Christianity," published in 181 2, 
has been ascribed to Mr. Kett. We believe, however, that it 
was not written by him ; although he certainly furnished the 
preface and notes, and probably revised the whole. In 1814, 
appeared, in two volumes 12mp., "The Flowers of Wit, or a 
Collection of Bon Mots, Ancient and Modem." For several 
years before his death, Mr. Kett was employed in preparing 
an edition of the Greek Proverbs, by Lubinus, with an English 
translation and notes ; and we understand this is left among 
his manuscripts, which will be noticed in the sequel. 

In 1808, Mr. Kett relinquished the office of Public Tutor 
of Trinity College (in which he was succeeded by Dr.Ipgram, 

, * Advertisement to the secoud edition of an Essay on Education. 

c 3 
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now President of Trinity College)^ and he shortly afterwards; 
ganre np all cc^ge offices, though he continued to reside iiv 
college during a great part of the year. Even when be firand 
his health declining, he still lingered in those academic shades 
which had become famihar and dear to him from his earliest 
youth ; and having surrendered his rooms in college, he took 
lodgings in Oxfcn^. Here he remained until hk marriage m 
December 1823, with Miss White, of Chlu^kon^ near Chel- 
tenham, a lady of considerable accomplishments^ after which 
period he lived chiefly at Charlton, making occai^onal excur*^ 
sions to visit his friends. It was on one of l^ose excursions 
that the fatal accident occurred which put a period to his ex- 
istence. Having been for several days, in the latter end of 
June last, at the seat of his friend Sir J. Gibbons, Bart, at 
Stanwell, on the 30th of that month he^ as usual, breakfested 
with the family party in excellent spirits. About noon, die 
weather being hot, he proceeded to take a cold batl^ when it 
is supposed that venturing out of his depth he was seized witk 
cramp, and sank to rise no more* His clothes wei'e found oil 
the bank where he had undressed for bathing. 

Mr. Rett's first preferment was the small perpetual curacy 
of Elsfield, near Oxford, for which he is said to have been 
indebted to the kindness of Dr. Chapman, the President of bis 
college. He was also a kihg's preacher at Whitehall. In 
181 4*, his friend and patrcm, Bishop Tomline, presented him 
to the perpetual curacy of Hykeham, in the county (rf Lineofai, 
the only preferment of which he died possessed ; and whidi, 
as having neither church nor parscmage-house, parto<^ very 
much of the nature of a sinecure. 

* During the last twenty years of his life> Mr. Kett, however, 
had the option of all the best places of preferment belon^^ 
to his college; but he constantly relinquished them without 
hesitation in favor of his juniors ; and after he might have 
been considered eligible to the presidentship, he twice saw* it 
given to others without an expression of disappointment. Btt 
the same was the case in regard to that distinguished scholar 
and amiable man, Thomas Warton, B. D. sad poe( laureate. 
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who was passed over io an elieolioti to the headship) and at 
tjke time of his death held no other college pfefiarmeat Ihaa ai 
small donatire m Som^setahire. Mu KeU, indeed) waa so fbr 
firocD aspirisg to any finiag hia college had Co bestow, that b^ 
nude it some veiy baodsooie {^^esentSs which were aeknow-^ 
le^ed by having his coat of arm» put up in the hall among 
ether benafactofis ; and at osk^ time, in i» believed on good w^ 
tJuatkjy that he had made a will, in which a cimmderable sum> 
of soney waa l^ for the purchase of an advowson 6x the- 
b^iefit of the society to wbii^ he belonged. But in conse* 
quenee of his marriage, it iK>w appears that the btdk of Iu9^ 
fortune, sworn to be uoder 25,000/., after the* payment of 
seme small l^^es on the demise of his widows Io whom thc^ 
interest and income are left for ^life^ is bec^eathed to thre^ 
public charities (one of wbiiik is the Radclifie Infirmai^ ali 
Oxford) in e^oal portions,, thus evincing the benevoleace cf 
ki& dispositioQ, by niiat may be r^arded as the last act <^hi% 
life. 

It is known from aa inspection ^f his testamentaiy p^ers^ 
wlndly in his owa hand*writmg^ that he has left several 
manosaripts, among the rest a considerable number of s^nnonsy 
aU of whk^ be directs to be sutoutted to the decision of his 
friend Dr^Mavor, of Woodstock^ wh^er they are worthy of 
putdicatioii or not. That the lamented author intended thenir 
for the poess there can be tittle doubt; and it is to be b(q)ed 
that, in due time) diey will see the light, or,.at least, such of thenx 
as appear likely to be acceptable to the publiC)^ and to add to 
the wdlnearned feme of the writer. As a man of correct taste 
and an ele^nt sdidiar, whajtever Mr. Kett produced could 
Bot be destitute of a considerable portion of merit ; and as a 
divine, at once sound and deep, his works will be duly ^Bpre-» 
dated by impartial posterity. To hi& Right Reverend and 
voierable fiuendand patron, t^ preseiit Bishc^ of Wmche^iteri 
ht has li^ the c^pyri^ of hia << Histoiy, the Interpreter of 
Prophecy^" w^Uch, as we have ahready remarked, ha& been 
highly spo^ of by the best judges, and, among the rest, by 
the blsho#Iiimsel£ 
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It would be difficult) if not impossible, in a work o( this 
kind, to do justice to the various merits of Mr. Kett. He had 
filled the important office of tutor of his college for more than 
twenty years, and had trained up many in sound learning and 
good principles, who are now filling very respectable stations 
widi credit to themselves ; he had been some years an ex* 
amining master under the new system, was for a short time 
one of the select preachers, which appointment he resigned^ 
and at an early period of his life was chosen Bampton Lecturer. 
All those situations he filled with propriety, and to the satis* 
faction of the illustrious University to which he belonged ; 
and had he been of an ambitious turn of mind, he was cer- 
tainly qualified for, and might have had the means of pro* 
curing, a much higher station than ever fell to his lot. But 
he possessed an independence of principle which prevented 
him from soliciting what, perhaps, he fdt to be his due ; and 
enjoying enough to satisfy all his moderate wants, he left the 
scramble for preferment to more bustling candidates. Perhaps 
it would have contributed to the comfort of the latter years 
of his life, had he felt the necessity for exertion, and been 
placed in a situation where it was required. Though natu- 
rally cheerfiil and acceptable to all classes and descriptions <^ 
persons, after he retired firom the active business and engage- 
ments of his college he was occasionally subject to a depression 
of spirits, the common malady of literary men. In company, 
however, he was, to the last, aflbble, entertaining, and: in- 
structive, without the slightest degree of pedantry or aflect- 
ation ; and it was only when presuming ignorance attempted 
to dogmatize, that he assumed the scholar, and set down 
the silly pretender to knowledge, in a manner peculiarly 
his own. 

Among his friends were the late Dr. Samuel Parr, to whom 
he was much attached, and to whose interests on a particular 
occasion '^ he showed a high degree of b^evolent attention. 
The present learned President of Magdalen College, and 

* Spe tlic Memoir of Dr. Parr in the present volume. 
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Dr. Toumay, Warden of Wadham, were always among his 
particular friends and associates in the University, and they 
did honcHT to his choice. In short, there were few persons 
of any literary cdebrity who were wholly unknown to Mr. 
Kett ; and young men of merit were always sure to find in 
fais kind-heartedness and advice, not only counsel, but assist- 
ance in their various pursuits. 

It may be added, that as a preacher he was animated and 
impressive, widiout the slightest tincture of enthusiasm, which 
he always discouraged, as being inimical to the best interests 
of the church to which he was sincerely devoted. As a 
writer, his general style partook more of neatness and el^ance, 
than of originalily of bought and expression* Like his con-r 
versation, it was rather calculated to please and convince, than 
to astonish and confound. In short, he was a man who bare 
his faculties meekly, and was beloved and esteemed by those 
who knew him best. 



Hie seventh volume of the Public Characters has furnished 
us with the earlier part of the preceding memoir. For the 
latter part (widi the exception of two or three paragraphs 
from the Gentleman's Magazine, and a few interesting &cts 
from another quarter) we are indebted to a gentleman, long 
on terms of the strictest intimacy with Mr. Kett, and eminently 
qualified to appreciate his merits in every respect. 
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No. III. 

MRS. BARBAULD. 

W^K take the liberty of transcribing a memoir of tbift eiKtU 
knt and jusdy^-oelebrated woman, prefixed to the exeeeduigly 
interesting edition of her works {in two volnmes, o^avo)^ 
recen% published by her amiable smd accomplished nieeey 
Miss Lucy Aikia; so well qualified, not less by eoi^niaitty 
of feeing and talent, than by consanguinity and intimato 
knowledge of tiie subject, to he the biographer of her y^ 
nerable and bdoved relation* 

<^ Anna Laetitia Barbauld, a name long dear to the admirers 
of genius and the lovers of virtue, was bom at the village of 
Kibworth Harcourt, in Leicestershire, on June 20th, IT^S, 
the eldest child and only daughter of John Alkin, IXIX, and 
Jwie his wife) dau^ter of the Rev. John J^mings of Kilv 
worth, and descended by her mother from the ancient &• 
mily of Wingate^ of Hiarlington,, in Bedfordshire. 

^' That quickness of appreh^sioa by which she was eminendy 
dbtiii^ttisked,. manifested itself from her earliest infimcy. Her 
mother thus writes respecting her Iq a letter whjch is still 
preserved : * I once indeed knew a little girl who was as 
eager to learn as her instructors could be to teach her, and 
who, at two years old, could read sentences and little stories 
in her mse book, roundly, without spelling, and in half a 
year more could read as well as most women; but I never 
knew such another, and I believe never shall.' 

<^ Her education was .entirely domestic, and principally con- 
ducted by her excellent mother, a lady whose manners were 
polished by the early introduction to good company, which 
her family connexions had procured her ; whilst her mind had 
been cultivated and her principles formed, partly by the in- 
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structions of religioas and enlightened parttitSy partly by the 
society of the celebrated Dr. Doddrii%e» who was Ibar some 
years domesticated uiuler her parental roo£ 

" In the middle of the last century a strong prejudice still 
existed against imparting to females any tincture of dassical 
learning; and the &ther of Miss Aikin, proud as be justly was 
of her uncconmon capacity^ hmg refiised to gratify her earnest 
desire of being initiated in this kind of knowledge. At let^th^ 
hovpever, she in some degree overcame his semplea; and 
vfiih his assistance she enabled herself to read the Latin 
authors with pleasure and advantage; nor did she rest satis- 
fied without gaining some acquiantance with the Greek. 

<^ The obscure village of Kibworth was unaUe to afford her 
a single suitable companion of her own sex: her brother, 
the late Dr. Aikin, was more than three years her junior; 
and as her father was at this period the master <^ a sdiool 
for boysy it might have been apprehended that confermi^ of 
pursuits, as well as age, would tend too nearly to assimilate 
her with the youth of the ruder sex by whom she found h^*- 
self encompassed. But maternal vigilance effectnaUy ob- 
viated this danger, by instilhng into her a double portion of 
bashfulness and maidaily reserve ; and she was accustomed 
to ascribe an uneasy sense of constraint in mixed society, 
which she could never entirely shake off^ to the strictne^ 
mid seclusion in which it had thus become her fiite to be 
educated. Her recollections of childhood and early youth 
werey in fitct, not associated with much oi the pleasure and 
gaiety usually attendant upqn that period of Ufe: iKit it must 
be r^arded as a circumstance favorable, rath^ than othet^- 
wise, to the unfolding of her genius, to have been thus left 
to find, oar make in solitude her own objects of interest and 
pursuit The love of rural nature simk deep into her heart; 
her vivid &ney exerted itself to colour, to animate, and to 
diversify all the objects which surrounded her : the few but 
choice authors of her father's library, which she read and 
re-read, had leiaire to make their fiill impression, — to mould 
her sentiments, and to form her taste; the spirit of devotion. 
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early inculcated upon her as a duty, opened to her, by de** 
grees, an exhaustless source of tender and sublime delight; 
and while yet a child, she was surprised to find herself a 
poet. 

^^ Just at the period when longer seclusion might have 
proved seriously injurious to her spirits, an invitation given 
to. her learned and exemplary father to undertake the office 
of classical tutor in a highly respectable dissenting academy 
at Warrington, in Lancashire, was the fortunate means of 
transplanting her to ' a more varied and animating scene. 
This removal took place in 1758, when Miss Aikin had just 
attained the age of fifteen ; and the fifteen succeeding years 
passed by her at Warrington comprehended probably the 
happiest, as well as the most brilliant portion of her exist-* 
ence. She was at this time possessed of great beauty, distinct 
traces of which she retained to the latest period of life. Her 
person was slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with 
the bloom of perfect health; her features were regular and 
-elegant, and her dark blue eyes beamed with the] light of wit 
and fancy. 

'^ A solitary education had not produced on her its most 
frequent ill effects, pride and self-importance: the reserve 
of her manners proceeded solely from bashfulness, for her 
temper inclined her strongly to friendship and to social ple»- 
sures; and her active imagination, which represented ail 
objects tinged with hues * unborrowed of the sun,' serveil 
as a charm against that disgust with common characters and 
daily incidents, which so frequently renders the conscious 
possessor of superior talents at once unamiable and unhappy. 
Nor was she now in want of congenial associates. War- 
rington academy included among its tutors names eminent 
both in science and in literature : with several of these, and 
especially with Dr. Priestliey and .Dr. Enfield and their 
fiunilies, she formed sincere and lasting friendships. The 
elder and more accomplished among the students composed 
an agreeable part of the same society ; and its animation was 
increased by a mixture of young ladies, either residents in 
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the town or occasional visitors, several of whom were equally 
distinguished for personal charms, for amiable mannerg, and 
cultivated minds. The rising institution, which flourished 
for several years in high reputation, diilused a classic air 
over all connected with it. Miss Aikin, as was natural, 
took a warm interest in its success; and no academic has 
ever celebrated his alma mater in nobler strains, or with a 
more filial affection, than she has manifested in that portion 
of her early and beautiful poem, The Invitation, where her 
theme is this * nursery of men for future years.* * 

"About the close of the year 1771, her brother, after seve- 
ral years of absence, returned to establish himself in his pro- 
fession at Warrington ; an event equally welcome to her feel* 
ings, and propitious to her literary progress. In him she pos- 
sessed a friend with discernment to recognise the stamp of genius 
in her productions and anticipate their iame, combined with 
zeal and courage sufficient to vanquish her reluctance to appear 
before the public in the character of an author. By his per- 
suasion and assistance her poems were selected, revised, and 
arranged for publication: and when all these preparations 
were completed, finding that she still hesitated and lingered, 
— like the parent bird who pushes off its young to their first 
flight, he procured the paper, and set the press to work on 
his own authority. The result more than justified his con- 
fidence of her success: four editions of the work (the first in 
4to. the succeeding ones in 8vo.), were called for within the 
year of publication, 1773; compliments and congratulations 
poured in from all quarters ; and even the periodical critics 
greeted her Muse with nearly unmixed applause. 

" She was not permitted to repose upon her laurels : her 
brother, who possessed all the activity and spirit of literary 
enterprise in which she was deficient, now urged her to 
collect her prose pieces, and to join him in forming a small 
volume, which appeared, also in the year 1773, under the 
title of * Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose, by J. and A. L. 
Aikin.* TTiese likewise met with much notice and admir* 
ation, and have been several times reprinted. The authors 
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£d oot Uuak pn^ter to di^ingutsh thcdr respective cootribti* 
Uom^ mad several ^ tbe pieces have been generally rais- 
Bppdrqpriated. The fragm^t of Sif Bertrand in particular, 
ihoagh alien from tbe character of tliat brilliant and airy 
imagination which was never conversant with terrar, and 
larely with pity^ has been r^eatedly ascribed to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, even in print. 

<^ HjELymg thus laid the foundation of a lasting reputation in 
literature^ Miss Aikin might have been expected to proceed 
with vigor in rearing the superstructure; and the world 
awaited with impatience the result of her further effcots. But 
mi event, the most important of hesx life, was about to sub* 
jec^ her to new influence, new duties, — to alter her station, 
her course of Ufe, and to modify even the bent of her mind; 
This event was her marriage, which took place in May 1774. 

^^ The Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, whom she honoured with 
her hand, was descended from a &mily of French protestants. 
During the p^secutions of Louis XIV., his grand&ther, 
then a boy^ was carried on board a ship inclosed in a cask, 
and conveyed to England. Here he setded, and had a son 
who became a clergyman of the Establishment, and on the 
marriage (rf one of the daughters of George IL to the elector 
of Hesse, was appointed her chaplain, and attend^ her 
to Cassel. At this place his son Rochemont was bom and 
l^ssed his diildhood: on the breaking up of the housdiald 
of the eledxess he sp^it a year at Paris, and then accom^ 
panied bis &iiier to England, who destined hin|i^^;tbe 
church, but, somewhat unadvisedly, seni: him for^jj^f^vious 
instruction to the dissaiting seminary of Warrmgti^ The 
principles which he here imbibed, in^lled bim to renounce 
all his expectations from the Establishment; though by such 
a r^mnciation, which threw him upon the world without 
A profeasbn and without foptime, he riused obstacles which 
«%ht well have appeared Hisuperaible, to the con^letion of 
that union on which he had long rested ins fendest bopei^ 
of <eanhly feUcity. . Whilst the prospects of the yonng coupfe 
were still fall o( uncertainty, some distinguished persons J 
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cmongst iHioni was Mrs. Montague, -— st once 'admirers of 
Miss Aikin and. patrons of a more enlarged system of female 
«diieation than was tiien prefalo^it, *^ were induced to propose 
to her to establudi under tfaw auspices what might almost have 
been called a OJlege Cmt young ladies. On a distant yiem^ 
-die idea had something n<^e and striking, but it was not 
calculated to bear a close examinaticm; and it cdled forth from 
hee the foUowii^ remarks, weU worthy of preservation, as a 
tnonnment of her acuteness and good sense, and (^ die just 
and comprehensive ideas which, at a rather early age, and 
with sl^ider lapportnnities of acquainting herself with Hat 
^reat world, she bad been enabled to form of liie habits and 
acquirements most important to females, and particularly to 
diose of rank and fashion. It is ako interesdng as an in^ 
stance of die hmnility with which die estimated her own ae- 
ccmiplishments. 

^< ' A kind of Literary Academy for ladies (for that is what 
'you seem to propose), where they are to be taught In a re- 
gular systematic manner the various branches of science, ap*- 
pears to We better calculated to form such characters as die 
^ Precieuse^ or the ^ Femmes sfovantei of Moliere; than good 
wives or agreeable companions. Toimg gentlemen^ who arc 
to dispkiy dieir knowledge to the world, should have every 
tnotive of emulation, idiould be formed into regular classes, 
should read and dispute U^edier, should have all the honors 
and, if one may so say, the pomp of learning setbefore them, 
to call up thdr ardour:-^— it is their business, and they skkmld 
apply to it as sudi. But young ladies, who ought only to 
liave such a general tincture of knowledge as to nu^e them 
•gpeeaUe companions to a man of sense, and to enable diem 
to find rational entertainment for a solitary hour, a^uld gam 
these accomplishments in a more quiet and miobserved ma»^ 
iier:«-^si^ject to a regulation like ^^at of the ancient ^8par«- 
tans, the thefts of knowledge in our sex are only connived at 
brittle carefulty concealed, and tf. displayed, punished widi 
£sgrace. The beeit way for women to acqoire knowledge is 
from converaadon v^th a father, a brother or friend, jn the 
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way of &mily intercourse and easy conversation, and by snch 
a ooiirse of reading as they may recommend. If yon add to 
these an attendance upon those masters which are usually 
provided in schools, and perhaps such a set of lectures as 
Mr. Ferguson's, which it is not uncommon for ladies to 
attend, I think a woman will be in a way to acquire all the 
learning that can be of use to those who are not to teach or 
engage in any learned profession. Perhaps you may thinjc, 
that having myself ste^^d out of the bounds of female reserve 
in becoming an author, it is with an ill grace I ofier these 
sentiments: but though this circumstance may destroy the 
grace, it does not the justice of the remark; and I am fiiU 
well convinced that to have a too great fondness for books is 
little favorable to the happiness of a woman, especially one 
not in affluent circumstances. My situation has been pecu- 
liar, and would be no rule for others^ 

"/ ^I should likewise object to the age proposed. Their 
knowledge ought to be acquired at an earlier period, — -geo- 
graphy, those languages it may be proper for them to leaxn, 
grammar, &C., are best learned from about nine to thirteen 
or fourteen, and will then interfere less with other duties. I 
should have little hopes of cultivating a love of knowledge in 
a young lady of fifteen, who came to me ignorant and un- 
taught; and if she has had a foundation, she will be able to 
pursue her studies without a master, or with such a one only 
as Rousseau gives his Sophie* It is too late then to begin to 
learn. Hie empire of the passions is coming on; a new 
world opens to the youthful eye ; those attachments begin to 
be formed which influence the happiness of future life ; — the 
Care of a mother, and that alone, can give suitable attention 
to this important period. At this period they have many 
things to learn which books and systems never taught The 
^race and ease of polished society, with the established modes 
of behaviour to every different class of people ; the detail of 
domestic economy, to which they must be gradually intro- 
duced; the duties, the proprieties of behaviour which they 
tiiust practise in their own family, in the families where they 
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yis% to their l>ieiids, to their ^uaintance: — lastly, their 
t)ebavipur.to the other half of their species, with wI^Qm beforfii 
^ey were :hardly acquainted, and who then begin to court 
their notice; the choice of proper ac(|uaintance pf that ^<^, 
the art to converse with them with a happy mixture pf easy 
polijeue^s and graceful reserve, and to wear off by 4?griBes 
i^pmetbing of the girlish bashfulne^s without ii^uriog virgin 
delicacy. These are the accomplishn^ents which a young 
WPman has to learn from fourteen or fifteen till she jis mar- 
ried, pr fit to be so; and surely these are not to be learned ^in 
a sohopl. They must be learned partly at home, 'and partly 
by visits in genteel families: they cannot be taught where a 
nunjber are together; they cannot be taught without tlje most 
intimate knowledge of a young lady's temper, connexions, 
$nd views in life; nor without an authority and influence 
established upon all the former part of her life. Por all these 
reasons, it is my full opinion that the best public education 
cannot at that period be equally serviceable with — I bad 
almost said — an indifferent private oae. 

"> My wxt jfeason is, that I am not at all qualified for the 
ta^k. I have s^en.a gpod deal of the manner of educating 
boys, and know pretty well what is expected in the care of 
them; but in a girls' boarding-school I shojuld be quite a 
novice: I never was at one myself, have not even the ad- 
vantf^ of ypunger listers, which might have given i^e .some 
notion of the management of girls ; indeed, for the early part 
of my life I conversed little with my own sex. In the villagie 
where! was, there were none to converse with; and this, I 
am very sensible, has given me an awkwardness in many 
coo^inon things, which would make me most peculiarly unfit 
for the education of my own sex. But suppose I were 
tolerably qualified to instruct those of my own rank; — ^^ con- 
sider, dk&t these must be of a class far superior to those I have 
lived amongst and conversed with. Young ladies of that rank 
ought to have their education superintended by a woman per- 
fectly well-bred, from whose manner they may catch that ease 
and gracefulness which can only be learned from the best 
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company; and she should be able to direct them, and judge 
of then* progress in every genteel accomplishment. I could 
not judge of their music, their dancing; and if I pretended to 
correct their air, they might be tempted to smile at my own ; 
for I. know myself remarkably deficient in gracefulness of 
person, in my air and manner, and in the easy graces of con- 
versation. Indeed, whatever the kind partiality of my friends 
may think of me, there are few things I know well enough to 
teach them with any satisfaction, and many I never could 
learn myself. These deficiencies would soon be remarked 
when I was introduced to people of fashion; and were it 
possible that, notwithstanding, I should meet with encourage- 
ment, I could never prosecute with any pleasure an under- 
taking to which I should know myself so unequal: I am 
sensible the common boarding-schools are upon a very bad 
plan, and believe I could project a better, but I could not 
execute it.' 

^* The arguments thus forcibly urged, appear to have con- 
vinced all parties concerned, that she was right in declining 
the proposal. Mr. Barbauld soon after accepted the charge 
of a dissenting congregation at Palgrave near Diss, and im- 
mediately before his marriage, announced his intention of 
opening a boarding-school at the neighbouring village of 
Palgrave in Suffolk. 

" The rapid and uninterrupted success which crowned this 
undertaking, was doubtless in great measure owing to the 
literary celebrity attached to the name of Mrs. Barbauld, and 
to her active participation with her husband in the task of 
instruction. It fortunately happened, that two of the eight 
pupils with which Palgrave school commenced, were endowed 
with abilities worthy of the culture which such an instructress 
could alone bestow. One of these, William Taylor, Esq. of 
Norwich, known by his " English Synonyms," his exquisite ' 
" Iphigenia in Tauris," from the German, his " Leonora," 
from Burger, and many other fruits of genius and extensive 
learning, has constantly acknowledged her, with pride and 
affection, for the " mother of his mind ;" and in a biogra- 
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phical notice prefixed to " The collected works of Frank 
Sayers, M.D." of the same city, author of the " Dramatic 
Sketches of Northern Mythology," he has thus recorded the 
congenial sentiments of his friend. * Among the instructions 
bestowed at Palgrave, Dr. Sayers has repeatedly observed to 
me, that he most valued the lessons of English composition 
superintended by Mrs. Barbauld. On Wednesdays and Sa- 
turdays the boys were called in separate classes to her apart- 
ment : she read a fable, a short story, or a morsd essay, to 
tnem aloud, and then sent them back into the school-room to 
write it out on the slates in their own words. Each exercise 
was separately overlooked by her ; the faults of grammar were 
obliterated, the vulgarisms were chastised, the idle epithets 
were cancelled, and a distinct reason was always assigned for 
every correction ; so that the arts of enditing and of criticis- 
ing, w'ere in some degree learnt together. Many a lad from 
the great schools, who excels in Latin and Greek, cannot 
wi'ite properly a vernacular letter, for want of some such 
discipline.' 

" The department of geography was also undertaken by 
Mrs. Barbauld ; and she relieved the dryness of a study seldom 
rendered interesting to children, by so many lively strokes of 
description, and such luminous and attractive views of the 
connexion of this branch of knowledge with the revolutions 
of empires, with national manners, and with the natural his- 
tory of animals, that these impressive lectures were always 
remembered by her auditors less among their tasks than their 
pleasureSl"* 

"A public examination of the boys was always held at the 
close of the winter session : at the termination of the summer 
one they performed a play ; and upon Mrs. Barbauld princi- 
pally devolved, — together with the contjivance of dresses and 
decorations, and the jcomposition of prologues, epilogues, and 
interludes — the instruction of the young exhibitors in the art 
of declamation. In this branch she likewise excelled; and 
the neglected though delightful arts of good reading and grace* 
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fol sjpeaking were nowbeare taught with more assiduity and 
suecess. 

"In 1775 Mrs. Barbauld committed to the press a smalt 
volume entitled *' I>evotional Pieces compiled from the Psalms 
of David, with Thoi^hts on the Devotional Taste, and on 
Sects and Establishments,'* As a selection it . did not meet 
with great 'success; nor did the essay escape without some 
animadversicHi. It was afterwards separated from the Psalms 
and reprinted with the Miscellaneous Pieces, and will be fur- 
*ther noticed in the sequel. 

" The union of Mr. and Mrs, Baubauld proved unfruitful, 
»nd they sought to fill the void, of which in the midst of their 
busy avocations they were still sensible, by the adoption of a 
son out of the family of Dr. Aikin. Several particulars rela- 
tive to this subject will be found in the letters of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld to her brother : — it is sufficient here to mention, that 
they received the child when somewhat under two years of age, 
tmd that his education became thenceforth a leading object of 
Mrs. Barbauld's attention. For the use of her little Charles 
she composed those " Early Lessons'' which have justly gained 
for her the reverence and love of both parents and children ; 
a work which may safely be asserted to have formed an eera 
in the art of early instruction, and to stand yet unrivalled 
amid numberless imitations. 

" The solicitations of parents anxious to obtain for their sobs 
what they regarded as the best tuition, now induced her to re- 
ceive as her own. peculiar pupils several little boys, to whomi 
she condescended to teach the first rudiments of literature. 
Thomas Denman, jEsq., now a distinguished member of the 
fegal profession and of the House of Commons, was com- 
mitted to her care before he had accomplished his fourth year. 
Sir William Gell, th^ zealous explorer of the plain of Troy, 
.was another of her almost infant scholars ; and it was for the 
benefit of this younger class that her " Hymns in Prose for 
Children" were written, in which it was her ^peculiar object (to 
use her own words in the preface) ^ to impress devotional 
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feelmgs as early as possible on the in&nt mind/ — ^to iiih- 
press tliefii, by connecting religion witfi a variety of sensible 
objects, ¥rith dl that he sees, all be hears, ail that affects his 
young mind widi wonder or delight; and thus, by deep^ 
strong, and permanent associations, to lay the best foundation 
for practical devotion in future life,' 

*^ None of her works is a fairer monument than this, of the 
elevation of her soul and the brightness of her genius. While 
discarding the aid of verse, she every where bursts fbrdi inte 
poetry ; — whMe stooping to tlie comprehension of infancy, she 
has produced a precious manual of devotion, founded on the 
contemplation of nature, fitted to delight the taste and warm 
the piety of the most accomplished minds and finest spirits. 

" Meantime Pal^ave school was progressively mcreasing ik 
numbers and i^eputation^ and several sons of noble families 
were sent to share in its advantages ; of whom may be named^ 
the late amiable aiMi lamented Basil Lord Daer (a favourite 
pupil), and three of his brothers, including the last Earl of 
Selkirk; two sons of Lord Templetown, Lord More, Lord 
Aghrim, and the Honourable Augustus Phipps: these, who 
were parlour-boarders, enjoyed most of the benefit of the con^* 
versation and occasional instructions of Mrs. Barbauld ; and 
iall, it is believed, quitted the school with sentiments towards 
her of high respect and attachment. 

♦* A course of honourable and pros^perous exeHion must 
always be productive of satisfaction to a well-constituted mind} 
and in this view Mrs. Barbauld mignt regard with compla* 
cency her situation at Palgrave. Its cares and its monotony 
were also relieved by vacations, which she and Mr. Barbauld 
usually passed either in agreeable visits to their friends in difi- 
ferent parts of the countiy, or in the more animated delights 
of London society. As thdr connexions w^e extensive, they 
were now eEiabled to procure themselves a consida'able ^are 
of that amusing and instructive variety o( scenes and charac- 
ters which forms the peculiar chaim of the metropolis^ At the 
splendid mansion of her early and 'constant admirer Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Barbauld beheld m perfection the io^posk^ 
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-union of literature and fashion ; — under the humbler roof of 
her friend and publisher, the late worthy Joseph Johnson of 
St Paul's Church-yard, she tasted, perhaps with higher relish^ 
* the feast of reason and the flow of soul,' in a chosen knot 
of lettered equals. Her own connexions introduced her to 
leading characters among the dissenters and persons of oppo- 
sition-politics J — those of Mr. Barbauld led her among 
courtiers and supporters of the estal?lishment. Her own can- 
did ^irit, and courteous though retiring manners, with the va- 
ried graces of her conversation, recommended her alike to ali. 

" The business of tuition, however, to those by whom it is 
faithfully and zealously exercised, must ever be fatiguing be- 
yond almost any other occupation ;^ and Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld found their health and spirits so much impaired by their 
exertions, that at the end of eleven years they determined 
upon quitting Palgrave, and allowing themselves an interval 
of complete relaxation before they should again embark in any 
scheme of active life. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1785 
they embarked for Calais ; and after extending their travels as 
far as Geneva, returned to winter in the south of France. In 
the spring they again bent their course northwards, and after a 
leisurely survey of Paris returned to England in the month of 
June 1786. The remainder of that year they passed chiefly 
in London, undecided with respect to a future place of resi- 
dence ; but early in the following one, Mr. Barbauld having 
been elected their pastor by a small dissenting congregation at 
Hampstead, they fixed themselves in that agreeable village, 
where for several years Mr. Barbauld received a few young 
gentlemen as his pupils, while Mrs. Barbauld gave daily in- 
structions to a young lady whose mother took up her residence 
• at Hampstead for the benefit of this tuition : — some years 
after, she accepted another pupil on a similar plan. 

" Her brother, who placed no small part of his own pride in 
the eflForts of her genius and the extension of her fame, ob- 
served with little complacency that her powers were wasted in 
supineness or in trivial occupations; and early in 1790 he 
apostrophized her in the following sonnet : 
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Thus speaks the muse, and bends her brow severe : ^— 
" Did I, Laetitia, lend my choicest lays, 
And crown thy youthful head with freshest bays. 
That all the' expectance of thy full-grown year 
Should lie inert and fruitless ! O revere 
Those sacred gifts whose meed is deathless praise, 
Whose potent charms the' enraptured soul can raise 
Far from the vapours of this earthly sphere ! 
Seize, seize the lyre! resume the lofty strain! 
'Tis time, 'tis time! hark how the nations round 
With jocund notes of liberty resound, — 
And thy own Corsica has burst her chain ! 
O let the song to Britain's shores rebound, 
Where Freedom's once-loved voice is heard, alas ! in vain." 

This animating expostulation conspiring with the events of 
the spirit-stirring times which now approached, had the effect 
of once more rousing her to exertion. In 1790, the rejection 
of a bill for the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts called 
forth her eloquent and indignant address to the opposers of 
this repeal : her poetical epistle to Mr. Wilbeforce on the re- 
jection of the bill for abolishing the Slave Trade was written 
in 1791. The next year produced her " Remarks on. Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield's Inquiry into the expediency and propriety 
of public or social Worship :" and her "Sins of Government 
Sins of the Nation, or a Discourse for the Fast," appeared in 
1793. She also supplied some valuable contributions to 
Dr. Aikin's popular book for children, " Evenings at Home," 
the first volume of which appeared in 1792^ but her share in 
this work has generally been supposed much greater than in 
fact it was ; of the ninety-nine pieces of which it consisted, 
fourteen only ai'e hers. * 

*' By this time, the effervescence caused by the French re- 
volution had nearly subsided ; and Mrs. Barbauld, who could 

" ♦ They are the following t— The Young Mouse ; The Wasp and Bee ; Alfred, 
a drama; Animals and Countries ; Canute's Reproof; The Masque of Nature ; 
Things by their right Names; The Goose and Horse ; On Manufactures ; The 
Flying-fish ; A Lesson in the Art of Distinguishing ; The Phoenix and Dove ; 
The Manufacture of Paper ; Th6 Four Sisters. —In a new edition will beVlded, 
Live Dolls." 
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seldom ej^cite herself to the labour of composition, except on 
the spur of occasion, gave nothing more to the public for a 
considerable number of years, with the exception of two 
critical essays ; one prefixed to an ornamented edition of 
" Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination," the other to a similar 
one of the " Odes of Collins :" of which the first appeared in 
1795, the second in 1797. Both are written with elegance, 
taste, and acuteness : but, on the whole, they are less marked 
with the peculiar features of her style than perhaps any other 
of her prose pieces. 

"No event worthy of mention occurred ttH 1802^ when 
Mr. Barbauld accepted an mvitation to become pastor of the 
congregation (formerly Dr. Price's) at Newington Green; 
and, quitting Hampstead, they took up their abode in the 
village of Stoke Newington. The sole motive for this re- 
moval, which separated them from a residence which they 
liked, and friends to whom they were cordially attached, was 
the mutual desire of Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld to pass the 
closing period of their lives in that near neighbourhood which 
admits of the daily and almost hourly intercourses of affec- 
tion, — a desire which was thus afffectingly expressed by the 
former in an epistle addressed to his sister during her visit to 
Geneva in 1785. 

* Yet one dear wish still struggles in my breast, 

* And points one darling object unpossest-: — 
How many years have whirled their rapid course, 
l^ince we, sole streamlets from one honoured source, 
In fond affection as in blood allied, 

Have wandered devious from each other's side ; 
Allowed to catch alone some transient view, 
Scarce long enough to think the vision true ! 
O then, while yet some zest of life remains. 
While transport yet can swell the beating veins, 
While sweet remembrance keeps her wonted seat. 
And fancy still retains some genial heat ; 
When evening bids each busy task be o'er, — 
Once let us meet again, to part no more i ' 

Th/ evening which was the object of these earnest aspirations 
had now arrived; and it proved a long, though by no means 
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an unclouded one ; -^ twenty years elapsed before the hand 
of death sundered this fraternal pair. 

'' A warm attachment to the authors of what has been called 
the Augustan age of English literature, — on whom her own 
taste and style were formed, — was observable in the con* 
ver^tion of Mrs. Barbauld, and often in her writings ; and 
she gratified this sentiment by (Bering to the publici in 1804, 
a selection from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, with a Preliminary Essay, to which she gave her 
name. * This delightful piece may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the most successftil of her efibrts in literary criticism ; and 
that it should be so is easily to be accounted for. There 
were many i^riking points of resemblance between her genius 
and that of Addison. As prose writers, both were remarkable 
for imiting wit of the light and sportive kind with vividness 
of fancy, and a style at once rich and lively, flowing and full 
of idiom : both of them rather avoided the pathetic : in both, 
' the sentiments of rational and liberal devotion* were 
* blended with the speculations of philosophy and the paint* 
ings of a fine imagination ;' both were admirable for * the 
splendour they diffiised over a serious, the grace with which 
they touched a lighter subject.* The humorous delineation 
of manners and characters indeed, in which Addison so con- 
spicuously shone, was never attempted by Mrs. Barbauld : — . 
in poetry, on the other hand, she surpassed him in dl the 
qualities of which excellence in that style is composed. Cer- 
tainly this great author could not elsewhere have foun4^ 
critic so capable of entering, as it were, into the soul of his 
wriflings, culling their choicest beauties, and drawing them 
forth for the admiration of a world by which they had begun 
to be neglected. Steele, and the other contributors to these 
periodical papers, are also ably, though briefly, characterized 
by her ; and such pieces of theirs are included in the selection 
as could fiiirly claim enduring remembrance. 

** The essay opens with tlie observation, ' that it is equally 
true of books as of their authors, that one generation psyseth 

♦ Three vols. 12inO| Johnson, 1804. ' . 
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away and another coraeth.' The mutual influence exerted 
by books and manners on each other is then remarked ; and 
the silent and gradual declension from what might be called 
the active life of an admired and popular book^ to the honour- 
able retbrement of a classic, is lightly, but impressively, traced; 
closed by remarks on the mutations and improvements which 
have particularly affected the works in question. To young 
persons chiefly, the selection is offered, as containing the 
* essence' of a celebrated set of works. An instructive account 
is added of each of these in particular, of the state of society 
at the time of their appearance, the objects at which they 
aimed, and tlieir effects. This essay will not be found in the 
present volumes, because it was considered that to separate it 
from the selection which it was written to introduce, would be 
to defeat its very purpose. 

" During the same year (1804) Mrs.Barbauld was prevailed 
upon to undertake the task of examining and making a 
selection from the letters of Richardson, the novelist, and his 
correspondents, of which a vast collection had remained in 
the hands of his last surviving daughter ; afler whose death 
they were purchased of his grand-children. It must be con- 
fessed that, on the whole, these letters were less deserving of 
public attention than she had probably expected to find them ; 
and very good judges have valued more than all the remain- 
ing contents of the six duodecimo volumes which they occupy, 
the elegant and interesting life of Richardson, and the finished 
reviewal of his works prefixed by the editor. 

" It is probable that Mrs. Barbauld consented to employ 
herself in these humbler offices of literature, chiefly as a 
solace under the pressure of anxieties and apprehensions of a 
peculiar and most distressing nature, which had been increas- 
ing in urgency during a long course of time, and which found 
their final completion on the 11th of November 1808, in the 
event by which she became a widow. She has touchingly 
alluded, in her poem of " Eighteen Hundred and Eleven," to 

— * that sad death whence most affection bleeds, 
Which sickness, only of the soul, precedes.' 
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And though the escape of a sufferer from the most melancholy 
of human maladies could not, in itself, be a subject of rational 
regret, her spirits were deeply wounded, both by the severe 
trials through which she had previously passed, and by the 
mournful void which always succeeds the removal of an object 
of long and deep, however painful, interest. An ailecting 
dirge will be found among her poems, which records her 
feelings on this occasion. She also communicated to the 
Monthly Repository of Theology and General Literature, a 
memoir of Mr. Barbauld ; in which his character is thus 
delineated. 

" ' The scenes of life Mr. Barbauld passed through were 
common ones, but his character was not a common one. His 
reasoning powers were acute, and sharpened by exercise ; for 
he was early accustomed to discussion, and argued with great 
clearness ; with a degree of warmth indeed, but with the most 
perfect candour towards his opponent. He gave the most 
liberal latitude to free inquiry,, and could bear to hear those 
truths attacked which he most steadfastly believed ; the mcfre 
became he steadfastly believed them ; for he was delighted to 
submit to the test of argument those, truths which he had no 
doubt, could, by argument, be defended. He had an un*- 
common flow of conversation on those points which had 
engaged his attention, and delivered himself with a warmth 
and animation which enlivened the driest subject. He was 
equally at home in French and English literature; and the. 
exquisite sensibility of his mind, with the early culture his 
taste had received, rendered him an excellent judge of all 
those works which appeal to the heart and the imagination. 
His feelings were equally quick and vivid; his expressive 
countenance was the index of his mind, and of every instanta^ 
neous impression made upon it. Children, who are the best 
physiognomists, were always attracted to him, and he delighted 
to entertain them with lively narratives suited to their age, in 
which he had great invention. The virtues of his heart will 
be acknowledged by all who knew him. His benevolence 
-was enlarged : it was the spontaneous propensity of his naturey 
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as Well as the result of his religious system. He was temperate, 
almost to abstemiousness ; yet without auy tincture of ascetic 
rigour. A free, undaunted spirit, a winning sitn^licity, a 
tendency to enthusiasm, but of tlie gentle and liberal kind, 
formed the prominent lineaments of his character. The social 
affections Were all alive and active in him. His heart over- 
flowed with kmdness to all, — the lowest that came within his 
sphere. There never was a human being who had less of the 
selfish and worldly feelings, — they hardly seemed to form a 
part of his nature. His was truly the charity which thinketb 
no ill. Great singleness of heart, and a candour very opposite 
to^the suspicious temper of worldly sagacity, made him slow 
f> impute unworthy motives to the actions of his fellow-men ; 
yet his candour by no means sprung from indifference to 
moral rectitude, for when he could no longer resist conviction, 
his censure was decided and his indignation warm, and warmly 
expressed. His standard of virtue was high, and he felt no 
propensities which disposed him to lower it. His religious 
sentiments were of the most pure and liberal cast ; and his 
pulpit services, when the state of his spirits seconded the 
ardour of his mind, were characterized by the rare union of a 
fervent spirit of devotion, with a pure, sublime philosophy, 
supported by arguments of metaphysical acuteness* He did 
not speak the language of any party, nor exactly coincide 
with the systems of any. He was a believer in the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, and, in a certain modified sense, in the atoncr 
ment ; thinking those doctrines most consonant to the tenour 

of Scripture but he was too sensible of the difficulties 

which press upon every system, not to feel indulgence for all, 
and he was not zealous for any doctrine which did not affect 
the heart. Of the moral perfections of the Deity he had the 
purest ^nd most exalted ideas ; on these was chiefly founded 
his system of religion, and these, together with his own bene- 
volent nature, led him to embrace so warmly his favourite 
doctrine of the final salvation of all the human race, and, in* 
deed, the gradual rise and perfectibility of all created existence. 
• * Hb latter days were oppressed by a morbid affecticMi 
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of his spjrits, in a great degree hereditary^ wluch came gra- 
dually upon him, and closed the scene of his earthly useful- 
ness; yet in the midst of -the irritation it occasioned, the kind- 
ness of bis nature broke forth, and some of his last acts were 
acts of benevolence.' 

^* Mrs. Barbauld had the fortitude to seek relief fi'om de- 
jection in literary occupation ; and incapable as yet of any 
stronger effort, she consented to edit a collection of the Bri- 
tish Novelists, which issued from the press in 1810. The 
Introductory Essay shows extent of reading combined with her 
usual powers of style ; and the Biographical and Critical 
Notices prefixed to the works of each author are judiciously 
and gracefully executed. 

*' In the following year she compiled for the use of young 
ladies an agreeable collection of verse and prose, in one 
volume 12mo. entitled " The Female Speaker.^' Having thus 
braced her mind^ as it were, to the tone of original composi- 
tion, she produced that beautiful offspring of her geniug;, 
"^^ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven," — the longest, and perhaps 
the most highly fin^hed, of all her >poems. The crisis at 
which this piece Was produced, and concerning which it 
treats, was confessedly one of the most distressful within the 
memory of the present generation, and the author's own state 
of spirits deepened the gloom. She, like Cassandra, was 
the prophetess of woe : at the time, she was heard perhaps 
with less incredulity, but the event has happily discredited 
her vaticination in every point. That the solemn warning 
which she here attempted to hold forth to national pride 
and confidence, should cause her lines to be received by the 
public with less applause than their intrinsic merit might well 
have claimed^ was perhaps in some degree to be expected ; 
that it would expose its author — its venerable and female 
author—to contumely and insult, could only have been an- 
ticipated by those thoroughly acquainted with the instincts of 
the hiredi' assassin of reputation shooting from his coward 
m^Hish. Can. any one read the touchii^ig apostrophe, 

Yetf O my coimtry , . name belov^, revered ! 
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th^ proud and afiectionate enumeration of the names which 
encircle the brow of Britain with the halo of immortal glory ; 
of the spots consecrated by the footsteps of genius and virtue, 
where the future pilgrim from the West would kneel with 
beating heart ; the splendid description of London with all 
its ^ pomp and circumstance ' of greatness, — the complacent 
allusion to * angel charities,' and * the book of life ' held 
out * to distant lands,' — and doubt for a moment that this 
strain was dictated by the heart of a true patriot, a heart 
which feared because it fondly loved ? 

" This was the last of Mrs. Barbauld's separate publica- 
tjpns. Who indeed, that knew and loved her, could have wished 
her to expose again that honoured head to the scorns of the 
unmanly, the malignant, and the base ? Her fancy was still 
in all its brightness ; her spirits might have been cheered and 
her energy revived, by the cordial and respectful greetings, 
the thanks and plaudits, with which it was once the generous 
and graceful practice of contemporary criticism to welcome 
the re-appearance of a well-deserving veteran in the field of 
letters. As it was, though still visited vbje 

.... the thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,' 

she for the most part confined to a few friends all participa- 
tion in the strains which they inspired. She even laid aside 
the intention which she had entertained of preparing a new edi- 
tion of her Poems, long out of print and often inquired for in 
vain : — well knowing that a day must come when the sting of 
Envy would be blunted, and her memory would have its fame« 
" No incident worthy of mention henceforth occurred to 
break tlie uniformity of her existenqe. She gave up ^11 
distant journeys ; and confined at home to a narrow circle of 
connexions and acquaintance, she suffered life to slide away, 
as it were, at its own pace, 

Nor shook the outbasting sands, nor bid them stay. 

An asthmatic complaint, which was slowly undermining her 
excellent constitution, more and more indisposed her for any 
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considerable exertion either of mind or body : but the arrival 
of a visitor had always the power to rouse her from a state 
of languor. Her powers of conversation suffered little de- 
clension to the last, although her memory of recent circum- 
stances became somewhat impaired. Her disposition, -*- of 
which sensibility was not in earlier life the leading feature, — 
now mellowed into softness, pleasingly exhibited 

Those tender tints that only tinoe can give. 

Her manners, never tainted by pride, — which, with the 
baser but congenial affection of envy, was a total stranger 
to her bosom, — were now remarkable for their extreme hu- 
mility : she spoke of every one not merely with the candour 
and forbearance which she had long practised ; but with in- 
terest, with kindness, with an indulgence which sometimes 
appeared but too comprehensive; she seemed reluctant to 
allow, or believe, that any of her fellow-creatures had a 
failing, while she gave them credit gi'atuitously for many 
virtues. This state of mind, which, with her native acute- 
ness of discernment, it must apparently have cost her some 
struggles to attain, had at least the advantage of causing her 
easily to admit of such substitutes as occurred for those con- 
temporary and truly congenial friendships which, in the 
course of nature, were now fast failing her. She lost her 
early and affectionate friend Mrs. Kenrick in 1819. In De- 
cember 1822 her brother sunk under a long decline, which 
had served as a painful preparation to the final partmg. A few 
months later she lost, in the excellent Mrs. John Taylor of 
Norwich, perliaps the most intimate and most highly valued 
of all her distant friends ; to whose exalted and endearing 
character she bore the following well-merited testimony in a 
letter addressed to one of her daughters. 

" * Receive the assurance of my most affectionate sympathy 
in those feelings with which you must be now contemplating 
the loss of that dear woman, so long the object of your re- 
spect and affection ; nor indeed yours only, but of all who 
knew her. A prominent part of those feelings, however, must 
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be, that the dear object of them is released from sufiferiQg^ 

has finished her task, ajid entered upon her reward 

Never will she be forgotten by those who knew her ! Her 
strong sense, her feeling, her energy, her principle, her patriot 
feelingSj her piety, rational yet ardent, — all these maijk a cha- 
racter of no common sort When to these high claims upon 
general regard are added those of relatipn or friend, the 
feeling must be such as no course of years can efface/ 

" A gentle and scarcely perceptible decline was now sloping 
for herself the passage to the tomb: — she felt and hailed 
its progress as a release from languor and infirmity, — 
a passport to another and a higher state of being. Her 
friends, however, flattered themselves that they might con- 
tinue to enjoy her yet a little longer ; and she had consented 
to remove under the roof of her adopted son, that his aflfec- 
tionate attentions and those of his family might be the solace 
of every remaining hour. But Providence had ordained it 
otherwise: — she quitted indeed her own house, but whilst 
on a visit at the neighbouring one of her sister-in-law Mrs. 
Aikin, the constant and beloved friend of nearly her whole 
life, her bodily powers gave way almost suddenly ; and after 
lingering j% few days, on the morning of March the 9th, 1^25, 
she expired without a struggle, in the eighty-second year of 
her age. 

*« To claim for this distinguished woman the praise of pu- 
rity and elevation of mind may well appear superfluous. Her 
education and connexions, the. course of her life, the whde 
tenouf of her writings, bear abundant testimony to this part 
0f her character. It is a higher, or at least a rarer comment 
dation to add, that no one ever better loved *a sis.ter's praise,* 
even that of such i^isters as might have been peculiarly re- 
garded in the lijght of rivals. She was acquainted with alpiost 
all the principal female writers of her time ; and there was not 
one of the number whom she failed frequently to mention in 
terms of admiration, esteem or affection, whether in conversa- 
tion, in letters to her friends, or in print. To humbler aspi- 
rants in the career of letters, who oQ;en applied to her for ad- 
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vice or assistance, slie was invariably courteons, and in taany 
instances essentially serviceable. The sight of youth and 
beauty was peculiarly gratifying to her fancy and her feelings ; 
and children and young persons, especially females, were ac- 
cordingly large sharers in her benevolence : she loved their 
society, and would often invite them to pass weeks or months 
in her house, when she spared no pains to amuse and instruct 
them ; and she seldom foiled, after they had quitted her, to 
recall herself from time to time to their recollection, by affec- 
tionate and playful letters, or welcome presents, 

** In the conjugal relation, her conduct was guided by the 
highest principles of love and duty. As a sister, the uninter- 
rupted flow of her afiFection^ manifested by numberless tokens 
cf love, — not alone to her brother, but to every member of 
his family, — will ever be recalled by them with emotions of 
tenderness, respect, and gratitude. She passed through a 
long life without having dropped, it is -believed, a single 
friendship, and without having drawn upon herself a single 
enmity which could properly be called personal. 

•* We now proceed to dflfer soioie account of the contents of 
the present volumes, with a few remarks on the genius of their 
author. The small bulk of the writings of Mrs. Barhauld, 
compared with the long course of years during which she ex- 
ercised the pen, is a suflficient proof that she offered to th6 
public none but the happiest inspirations of her muse, and 
not even these till they had received all the polish of which 
she judged them susceptible. To a friend who had expressed 
his surprise at not finding inserted in her volume a poerii 
^hich he had admired in manuscript, she well and charac- 
teristrcally replied 5 * I had rather it should be asked of 
twenty pieces why they are not here, than of one why it is.* 
Her representatives have in the present instance followed, to 
the best of their judgment, a similar principle of selection. 
Out of a Considerable number of pieces which appear firom 
their dates to have been rejected by herself from her first 
publication, they have printed only two: that agreeable y<?tt 
d'espriij ♦< The Inventory of the Furniture of Dr. Priestley's 
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Study/' probably omitted in the first instance for reasons 
which no longer exist ; and the elegant lines on " The De- 
serted Village," which are given partly for the sake of con- 
necting the name of their author as a contemporary with that 
of a poet who has been so long enrolled among the classics 
of his country. It may also be mentioned, that Goldsmith, 
whose envy is well known, bore involuntary testimony to the 
merit of these lines, by exhibiting no sentiment but mor- 
tification on hearing them read with applause in a London 
circle. 

** Ot the pieces composed since the first publication of Mrs. 
Barbauld's " Poems" (which form the larger part of the 
present collection) ; the two longest, " The Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce," and " Eighteen Hundred and Eleven," have 
already appeared in separate pamphlets; and thfe first of 
them is added to the last edition of the Poems : several of 
the smaller ones have also been inserted in periodical works. 
Corrected copies of most of those now printed for the first 
time were found among her papers, evidently prepared for 
insertion in the enlarged volume which she long meditated, 
but never completed. 

" The poems have been disposed, with some unimportant 
exceptions, in chronological order, as nearly as it could be 
ascertained. When the productions of a writer extend over 
so long a period as nearly sixty years, they become in some 
measure the record of an age, — a document for the historian 
of literature and opinions ; and they ought to be arranged 
with some view to this secondary object, by which their in- 
terest is enhanced. It is also agreeable to trace the author's 
progress from youth to age, by changes of style, or the suc- 
cession of different trains of thought. In the writings of 
Mrs. Barbauld, however, the character of the style varies 
little firom the beginning to the end. It is nowhere to be 
found in an unformed state; for so relentlessly did she de- 
stroy all her juvenile essays, that the editor is not aware of 
the existence of a single piece which can be ascertained to 
have been composed before the age of twenty: the printed 
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ones are all, it is believed, o£ a considerably later date. Her 
earliest pieces too, as well as her more recent ones, exhibit in 
their imagery and allusions the fruits of extensive and varied 
reading. In youth, the power of her imagination was counter- 
balanced by the activity of her intellect, which exercised itself 
in rapid but not unprofitable excursions over almost every 
field of knowledge. In age, when this activity abated, ima- 
gination appeared to exert over her an undiminished sway. 

" The quality which principally distinguishes the later pro- 
ductions of her muse is pathos. In some tempers sensibility 
i^pears an instinct, while in others it is the gradual result of. 
principle and reflection, of the events and the experience of 
life. It was certainly so in that of Mrs. Barbauld. Her 
" Epistle to Dr. Enfield," on his revisiting Warrington in 
1789, is the first of her poems which indicates deep feeling ; 
and this was dictated by the tender recollections of departed 
youth, and the memory of an honoured parent, the first near 
connexion from whom she had been parted by death. Her other 
pathetic pieces, the " Lines on the Death of Mrs. Martineau," 
the " Dirge," the <« Thought on Death," the « Lines on 
the Illness of the late King," those " On the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte," " The Octogenary Reflections," and a 
few others, may easily be traced either to particular afflictive 
incidents of her life, or to reflections naturally Arising under 
the influence of declining years and domestic solitude. By 
the reader of taste and sentiment these will not be esteemed^ 
the least interesting portion of the collection. 

«<^The second volume of the present work contains a selection 
from the private correspondence of Mrs. Barbauld, her entire 
share of the miscellaneous pieces in prose written by herself 
and her brother conjointly, her three pamphlets, and several 
occasional pieces, — some of them now first given to the 
world, others reprinted from periodical works where they 
appeared anonymously. 

" It is equally true of the style of Mrs. Barbauld in prose 
as in verse, that it was never produced to the public till it had 
reached its perfect stature : the early volume of " Miscella- 
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Iieoiis Pieces/* ^contained specimens in various kinds which' 
she never surpassed. In the allegory of the " HGli of Science" 
she tried her strength with Addison, and sustained no defeat* 
The ^^ Essay oa Romances" is a professed imitation of the 
style of Dr, Johnson^ and it was allowed by that cekbrated 
rhetorician himself, to be the best that was ever attempted ; 
because it r^ected the colour of his thoughts, no less than 
the turn of his expressions. Here it appears as a foil to the 
^ easy and inimitable graces' of her own naturid manner. 
Of the " Essay against Inconsistency in our Expectations,'* 
tike editor feds it superfluous to speak: it has long h^en ac* 
kiiofriedged to stand Bt ike head of its ckss^ 

** Of a diferent character are her " Thoughts on the De* 
votiomd Taste, on Sects and on Establishments/' This piece 
betrays, kcmat be ^confessed, l^t propensity to tread on dan»- 
g|3FOi» ground .which sometimes appears an instinct of genius^ 
It recommends :a spirit of devotion which yet she is obliged 
to diow to be insome measure incompatible with an enlight- 
ened and philosophical theology. That part, however, which 
ddinefites the characteristics of sects and of establishments^ 
0mA. balances lliek respective advantages and inconveniences^ 
evinces ^eat acuteness and a rare impartiality ; and the whole 
must b^ .admired as jejoguence, if it cannot be aitogether 
leecpiies;^ in as reason. 

^^ Amongst her later pieces, two which first appeared in tfa^ 
Monthly Magazine, the *' Essay . on Education," and that "On 
Prejudice,'' which m^-y be regarded as in some measure a 
sequel to it, -—have justly earned for her not merely applause, 
\nti griatitud^. The first served to calm the apprehensions of 
imay tm anxious parent, — who had risen fi-om the examin* 
aitioii of the numerous conflicting systems of education then 
fii^hionable, alarmed rather than edified, — by pointing out, 
that the success of the great and familiar process of fitting a 
human creature to bear well his part in life, depended not for 
its success on elaborate schemes of artificial management, 
si^ as few have leisure to attend to or power to execute; 
bttt, most of alt, on circumstances which no parent can con- 
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Iroiil; snd next, on examples such as discreet and virttioqs 
parents in any situation of life are enabled to ffve^ and ffvt 
indeed unconsciously. The second essay encourages ikt 
parent to use without scruple the power of influencing die 
opinions of his child which God and nature have put into bi$ 
hands, and not to believe, on the word of certain speculcuistsi 
that it is either necessary or desirable to abstmn frotn imbuifog 
his c^pring with what he conceives to be important and 
salutary truths, from the dread of instilling prejudices fitid 
crippling the effi>rts of his infant reason. In these excellent 
prodirctions we are uncertain which most to admire^ the, 
sagacious and discriminating intellect, the practical good sense* 
and acute observation of life, which suggest the remarks, of 
the spirited and expressive style' which rouses attention^ 
sti^ikes the imagination, and carries them with conviction to 
the heart 

•* It appears from a letter of Mrs. Batbauld^s, that she 
eaarly read with great delight, though in an En^ish ttttastur 
tion, the Dialogues of Lucian. Perhaps we may remotely 
traee to the impression thus produced, the of iffn of her witty 
atnd ingenious *^ Dialogue between Madame Cosmc^nia and 
8 Philosophical Inquirer of the Eighteenth Centuiy,?* as well 
as of her " iJialogue in the Shades.'* The allegorical' or enig- 
matical style, however, in which the first of these pieces is 
composed, seemed peculiarly adapted to her genius ;i and the 
skill and elegance with which she composed in this difBbirit 
mainner is further attested by her ^* Letter of John Bull,'* by 
the " Four Sisters," (published in *^ Evenmgs at Home,") by 
many entertaining riddles, a few of which are noti^ included 
amcmg her poems, and by several litde fancy pieces scattered 
litnong her familiar letters. Even her conversation was often 
enlivened with these graceful sports of wit and im^ination. 

" Of the three pamphlets now republished among her 
prose works, the editor has only to observe, thai though 
composed on particular occasions, these pieces wefe not 
formed to pass away with those occasions : they treat of sub- 
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jects permanently interesting to the champion of religious 
liberty, to the conscientious patriot, and to the Christian 
worshipper, — and they so treat of them, that while English 
eloquence is made a study, while English literature is not 
forgotten, their praise shall live, their memory shall flourish. 

" It only remains to speak of her familiar letters* These 
were certainly never intended by herself to meet the public eye# 
She kept no copies of them ; and it is solely by the indulgence of 
her correspondents or their representatives, — an indulgence 
for which she here desires to offer her grateful acknowledge- 
ments, — that the editor has been enabled to give them to the 
world. She flatters herself that their publication will not be 
considered as a trespass either against the living or the dead ; 
some of them, particularly a considerable proportion of those 
addressed to Dr. Aikin, seemed to claim insertion as biogra- 
phical records; and those written during her residence in 
France, in the years 1785 and 1786, appeared no less curious 
and valuable at the present day for the matter they contain, 
than entertaining and agreeable from the vivacity with which 
they are written. But it was impossible not to be influenced 
also by the desire of thus communicating to those admirers 
of Mrs. Barbauld's genius who did not eiyoy the advantage 
of her personal acquaintance, a just idea of the pointed and 
elegant remark, the sportive and lambent wit, the affectionate 
spirit of sympathy, and the courteous expression of esteem 
and benevolence, which united to form at once the graces of 
her epistolary style and the inexpressible charm of her con- 
versation. 

" Mrs. Barbauld composed at different periods a consider- 
able number of miscellaneous pieces for the instruction and 
amusement of young persons, especially females, which will 
appear in a separate form about the close of the' present 
year." 
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To the foregoing interesting Memoir we are desirous of 
adding a specimen of Mrs. Barbauld's powers of thinking, and 
style of composition ; and for that purpose we select her little 
essay " On Inconsistency in our Expectations ;" which,, con- 
tains as much sound philosophy, forcibly and elegantly ex- 
pressed, as perhaps was ever comprehended within so limited 
a space. 



" Against Inconsistency in our Expectations. 

** * What is more reasonable, than that they who take pains for 
any thing, should get most in that particular for which they take 
pains ? They have taken pains for power, you for right principles ; 
they for riches, you for a proper use of the appearances of things! 
see whether they have the advantage of you in that for which you 
have taken pains, and which they neglect ; if they are in power, 
and you not, why will not you speak the truth to yourself, that 
you do nothing for the sake of power, but that they do every thing ? 
No, but since I take care to have right principles, it is more rea- 
sonable that I should have power. Yes, in respect to what you take 
care about, your principles. But give up 'to others the things in 
which they have taken more care than you. Else it is just as if, 
because you have right principles, you should think it fit that 
when you shoot an arrow, you should hit the mark better than an 
archer, or that you should forge better than a smith.' 

Carter's Epicteius. 

** As most of the unhappiness in the world arises rather froni 
disappointed- desires, than from positive evil, it is of the 
utmost consequence to attain just notions of the laws and 
order of the universe, that we may not vex ourselves witt 
fruitless wishes, or give way to groundless and unreasonable 
discontent. The laws of natural philosophy, indeed, aire 
tolerably understood and attended to ; and though we inay 
suffer inconveniences, we are seldom disappointed in con- 
sequence of them. No man expects to preserve orange-trees 
in the open air through an English winter ; or when he has 
planted an acorn, to see it become a large oak in a few 
months. The mind of man naturally yields to necessity ; and 
our wishes soon subside when we see the impossibility of their 
being gratified. Now, upon an accurate inspection, we shall 
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find, in the moral governm^it of the world, and the ord^^ of 
the intellectual system, laws as determinate, fixed, and invari-, 
able as any in Newton's Principia. The progress of vegetation 
is not more certain than the growth of habit ; nor is the power 
of attraction more clearly proved than the force of affection or 
the influence of example. The man, therefore, who has well 
studied the operations of nature in mind as well as matter,, 
will acquire a certain moderation and equity in his claims 
upon Providence. He never will be disappointed, either in 
himself or others. He will act with precision ; and expect 
that effect, and that alone, from his efforts, which they are 
naturally adapted to produce. For want of this, men of 
merit and integrity often censure the dispositions of Provi- 
dence for suffering characters they despise to run away with 
advantages whieh, they yet know, are purchased by such 
means as a high and noble spirit could never submit to. If 
you refuse to pay the price, why expect the purchase ? We 
should consider this world as a great mart of commerce, 
where fortune exposes tt> our view various commodities, 
riches, ease, tranquillity, fame, integrity^ knowledge. Eveiy 
thing is marked at a settled price. Our time, our labour, our 
ingenuity, is so much ready money which we are to lay out 
to the best advantage. Examine, compare, choose, reject; 
but stand to your own judgment ; and do not, like children, 
when you have purchased one thing, repine that you do not 
possess another which you did not purchase^ Such is the 
force of well-regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous 
exertion of our faculties, directed to one end, will generally 
insure success. Would you, for instance, be rich ? Do you 
think that single point worth the sacrificing every thing else 
to? You may then be rich. Thousands have become so firom 
the lowest beginnings by toil, and patient diligence, and at- 
tention to the minutest articles of expense and profit. But 
yoii must give up the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mmd, 
of a free unsuspicious temper. If you preserve your. inte- 
grity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty* Those 
high and lofty notions of morals which you brought with you 
from the schools, must be considerably lowered, and mixed 
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with the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded prndence* 
You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things ; and for the 
nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is 
necessary for you to get rid of them as fast as possible. You 
xuust shut your heart against the muses, and be content to 
feed your understanding with. plain, household truths. In 
short, you must not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or polish 
your taste, or refine your s^itiments ; but must keep on in 
one beaten track, without turning aside either to the right 
hand or to the left. ^^ But I cannot submit to drudgery like 
this — I feel a spirit above it." 'Tis well : be above it then ; 
only do not repine that you are not rich. 

" Is knowledge ihe pearl of price ? That too may be pur- 
chased — by steady application, and long solitary hours of 
study and reflection. Bestow these, and you shall be wise* 
* But (says the man of letters) what a hardship is it that 
many an illiterate fellow who cannot construe the motto of the 
arms on bis coach, shall raise a fortune and make a figure, 
while I have little more than the common conveniences of' 
life.' JS tibi magna satis I — Was it in order to raise a fortune 
that you ecmsumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and 
retirement ? Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the 
midnight Istmp, and distilled the sweetness from the Greek 
and Roman spring? You have then mistaken your path, and 
ill employed your industry^ * What reward have I then for 
all my labours ?' What reward 1 A large, comprehensive 3oul, 
wdl purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and preju- 
dices; able to comprehend and interpret the works of man — 
of God. A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with 
inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection. A per- 
petual spring of fresh ideas; and the conscious dignity of 
superior intelligence. Good heaven ! and what reward can 
you ask besides ? 

" * But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Provi-J 
dence that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, should 
have amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation ? Not in 
the least. He made himself a mean dirty fellow for that very 
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end. He lias paid his health, his conscience, his liberty for 
it ; and will you envy him his bargain ? Will you hang your 
head and blush in his presence because he outshines you in 
equipage and show ? Lift up your brow with a noble confi- 
dence, and say to yourself, I have not these things, it is true ; 
but it is because I have not sought, because I have not de*- 
sired them ; it is because I possess something better. I have 
chosen my lot. I am content and satisfied. 

*' You are a modest man — You love quiet and independ- 
ence, and have a delicacy and reserve in your temper which 
renders it impossible for you to elbow your way in the worldj 
and be the herald of your own merits. Be content then with a 
modest retirement, with the esteem of your intimate friends, 
with the praises of a blameless heart, and a delicate ingenuous 
spirit; but resign the splendid distinctions of the world to 
those who can better scramble for them. 

" The man whose tender sensibility of conscience and strict 
regard to the rules of morality makes him scrupulous and 
fearful of offending, is often heard to complain of the dis-» 
advantages he lies under in every path of honour and profit. 
' Could I but get over some nice points, and conform to the 
practice and opinion of those about me, I might stand as fair 
a chance as others for dignities and preferment' And why 
can you not ? What hinders you from discarding this trouble^ 
some scrupulosity of yours which stands so grievously in your 
way? If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound 
at the very core, that does not shrink fi-om the keenest in-^ 
spection; inwai-d fireedom fi-om remoi^se and perturbation 5 
unsullied whiteness and simplicity of manners 5 a genuine in*^ 
tegrity, 

' Pure in the last recesses of the mind ;* 

if you think these advantages an inadequate recompence for 
what you resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, and be a 
slave-merchant, a parasite, or— what you please. 

* If these be motives weak, break off betim^ j* 
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and as you have not spirit to assert the dignity of virtue, be 
"wise enough not to forgo the emoluments of vice. 

" I much admire the spirit of the ancient philosophers, in 
that they never attempted, as our moralists often do, to lower 
the tone of philosophy, and make it consistent with all the 
indulgences of indolence and sensuality. They never thought 
of having the bulk of mankind for their disciples ; but kept 
themselves as distinct as possible from a worldly life. They 
plainly told men what sacrifices were required, and what ad-' 
vantages they were which might be expected. 

. * Si virtus hoc una potest dare, fortis omissis 
Hoc age deliciis ' 

If you would be a philosopher these are the terms. YoU 
must do thus and thus: there is no other way. If not, go 
and be one of the vulgar. 

" There is no one quality gives so much dignity to a cha-- 
racter as consistency of conduct. Even if a man's pursuits 
be wrong and unjustifiable, yet if they are prosecuted with 
steadiness and vigour, we cannot withhold our admiration. 
The most characteristic mark of a great mind is to choose? 
some one important object, and pursue it through life. It was 
this made Caesar a great man. His object was ambition ; he 
pursued it steadily, and was always ready to sacrifice to it 
every interfering passion or inclination. 

" There is a pretty passage in one of Luciari's dialogues, 
where Jupiter complains to Cupid that though he has had so 
many intrigues, he was never sincerely beloved. In order to 
be loved, says Cupid, you must lay aside your aegis and your 
thunder-bolts, and you must curl and perfume your hair, and 
place a garland on your head, and walk with a soft step,' 
and assume a winning, obsequious deportment. But, replied 
Jupiter, I am not willing to resign so much of my dignity; 
Then, returns Cupid, leave off desiring to be loved: — He? 
wanted to be Jupiter and Adonis at the same time. 

" It must be confessed, that men of genius are of all others 
most inclined to jnake these unreasonable claims. As their 
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felish for enjoyment is strong, their views large and compre* 
hensive, and they feel thiemselves lifted above the common 
bulk of mankind, they are apt to slight that natund reward 
of praise dud admiration which is ever largely paid to dis- 
tinguished abilities ; and to expect to be called forth to public 
notice and favour : without Considering that their talents are 
cotnmonly very unfit for active life ; that* their eccentricity 
and turn for speculation disqualifies them for the business of 
the world, which is best carried on by meti of moderate 
genius ; and that society is not obliged to reward any one 
who is not useful to it. The poets have been a very unrea-^ 
sonable race, and have often complained loudly of the' neglect 
of genius and the ingratitude of the age. The tender and 
pensive Cowley, and the elegant Shenstone, had thfeit minds 
tinctured by this discontent; And even the sublime melan* 
choly of Young was too much Owing to the stings of disap* 
pointed ambition. 

" The moderation we have been endeavouring t0 inculcate 
will likewise prevent much mortification tod disgust in out 
commerce with mankind. As we ought not to wish in our-^ 
selves, so neither should we expect in our friends contrary 
qualifications^ Young and sanguine when we enter the 
world, and f^i^l our fiflections drawn forth by any particutai* 
excellence in a character, we immediately givei it credit foi* 
all others ; and are beyond measure disgusted when we come 
to discover, as we soon must discover^ the defects in the 
other side of the bialance. But nature is much more frugcd 
than to heap together all manner of shining qualities in one 
glaring mass. Like a jvidicious painter she endeavours to 
preserve a certain unity of style and colouring in het* pieces^ 
Models of absolute perfection aH only to be met with in 
i-omance; where exquisite beautyj and birilliant witj and pro« 
found judgment, and immaculate virtue dre all blended togethei* 
to adorn some favourite character. As an dnatomist knows 
that the racer cannot have the strength and muscles of the 
draught^horse; and that winged men, griflBns, and mer- 
knaids mikst be mere creatures of the imagination; Sd tibe 
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pittlosopher is sensible that there are combinations of moral 
qnalities which never can take place but in idea. There is a 
different air and complexion in characters as well as in faces, 
Aougb perhaps each equally beautiful; and the excellencies 
of one cannot be transferred to the other. Thus if one man 
possesses a stoical apathy of soul, acts independent of the 
opinion g£ the world, and fulfils every duty with mathemati- 
cal exactness, you must not expect that man to be greatly 
infiu^ced by the weakness of pity, or the partialities of 
fnendship : you must not be offended that he does not fly to 
meet you after a short absence; or require from him the 
convivial ^irit and honest effusions of a warm, open, sus* 
oqptible heart. If another is remarkable for a lively active 
xeal, inflexible integrity, a strong indignation against vice, 
and freedom in reproving it, he will probably have some little 
blontoess in his address not altogether suitable to polii^ed 
Bfe ; he will want the winning arts of conversaticm ; he will 
disgust by a kind of haughtiness and negligence in his man- 
ner, and often hurt the delicacy of his acquaintance with 
harsh and disagreeable truths. 

"We usually say — that man is a genius, but he has 
some whims and oddities ; — such a one has a very general 
knowledge, btdheis superficial ; Sac. Now, in all such cases, 
we should speak more rationally did we substitute therefore 
for but^ He is a genius, therefore he is whimsical; and the 
like. 

" It is the fault of the present age, owing to the fireer com- 
merce that different ranks and professions now enjoy with 
each other, that characters are not marked with sufficient 
strength: the several classes run too much into one another. 
We have fewer pedants, it is true, but we have fewer strik- 
ing originals. Every one is expected to have such a tincture 
of general knowledge as is incompatible with going deep into 
any science; and such a. conformity to fashionable manners 
as checks the free workings of the ruling passion, and gives 
an insipid sameness to the face of society, under the idea q( 
polish and regularity. 
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" There is a cast of manners peculiar and becoming to each 
age, sex, and profession; one, therefore, should not throw- 
out illiberal and common-place censures against another. 
Each is perfect in its kind. A woman as a woman : a trades- 
man as a tradesman. We are often hurt by the brutality 
and sluggish conceptions of the vulgar ; not considering that 
some there must be to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and that cultivated genius, or even any great refine^ 
ment and delicacy in their moral feelings, would be et, real 
misfortune to them. 

" Let us then study the philosophy of the human mind* 
The man who is master of this science, will know what to 
expect from every one. From this man, wise advice ; from 
that, cordial sympathy ; from another, casual entertainment. 
The passions and inclinations of others are his tools, which 
he can use with as much precision as he would the mechani* 
cal powers ; and he can as readily make allowance for the 
workings of vanity, or the bias of self-interest in his friends, 
its for the power of friction, or the irregularities of the 
needle/' 
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No. IV. 
THE REV. CHARLES WOLFE, A. B. 

CURAT£ OF DONOUGHMOREy DIOCESE OF ARMAGH, IRELAND. 

Although the period of Mr. Wolfe's death places him rather 
beyond the usual limits of our work, yet we prefer the slight 
relaxation of a general rule, to the omission, in the " Annual 
Biography," of all notice of an individual who was esteemed 
and beloved by every person to whom he was known ; and 
who has left behind him more than one production of his 
genius, " which the world \^ill not willingly let die." To an 
interesting publication, in two volumes, by the Rev. John 
A.Russell, M.A., chaplain to his excellency the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and curate of St. Werburgh's, Dublin, entitled 
" Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe," we are indebted 
for the greater part of the materials of which the following 
memoir is composed. Another litde work, called " College 
Recollections," in which the friends of the author are design- 
ated under various fictitious names, and, among the rest^ 
Wolfe, under that of " Waller,." has also afforded us much aid^ 
We have still further to express our acknowledgments to one 
of Mr. Wolfe's most intimate college friends ; by whom we 
have been kindly favoured with some very valuable commu- 
nications. 

The Wolfes came originally from Oughtarard, in the 
county of Kildare. The military achievements of the illustri- 
ous hero of Quebec, render the name conspicuous in the 
annals of British renown ; but we do not believe that General 
Wolfe was related to the subject of this memoir, whose family, 
however, has certainly to boast of the late eminent and mu^h- 
lamented judge. Lord Kilwarden. 
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Charles Wolfe was the youngest son of Theobald Wolfe, 
Esq., of Blackhall, in the county of Kildare, His mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. Peter Lombard. He was born 
in Dublin, on the 14th December 1791. At an early age he 
lost his father, not long after whose death the family removed 
to England, where they resided for some years. In the year 
1801, Charles was sent to a school at Bath, from which, in a 
few months, he was obliged to return home in consequence of 
the delicacy of liis health, which interrupted his education for 
twelve months. Upon his recovery, he was placed under the 
tuitbn of Dr. Evans, in Salisbury ; but was removed in the 
year 1805, and soon after was sent as a boarder to Hyde 
Abbey School, Winchester, of which Mr. Richards, senior, 
was then the able master. " There," observes Mr. Russell, 
*^ he soon distinguished himself by bis great proficiency in 
classical knowledge, and by his early powers of Latin and 
Greek versification, and displayed the dawnings of a genius 
which promised to set him amidst that bright constellation of 
British poetic which adorns the literature of the present age. 
The many high testimonies to his amiable disposition and 
superior talents, which are supplied by the afPectionate letters 
of his schoolmasters, show that he was not overvalued by his 
own family, with every member of which he seems to have 
been the special fevourite. I cannot better describe the manner 
in which his character as a boy was appreciated at school and 
^ home^ and how deservedly it was so prized, than in the 
following simple language of a very near relative, to whom I 
am indebted for some of the particulars of his life already 
mentioned ; — * The letters I enclose you bear testimony to 
the amiable character of my dear, dear Charles, such as I ever 
remember it. Those from Mr. Richards I can better estimate 
than any one else, from knowing that he was not easily 
pleased in a pupil, or apt to flatter. He was greatly attracted 
by superior talents ; but you will see^ that he speaks of qua- 
lities of more valiie. He never received, even a slight punish- 
ment or reprimand at any school to which he ever w^nt ; and 
in nearly twelve years that he was under my mother's care, I 
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cannot recollect that he ever acted contrary to her wishes, or 
caused her a moment's pain, except parting with her when he 
went to school. I do not know whether he ever told you that 
he had, when a boy, a wish to enter the army, which was 
acquired by being in the way of military scenes ; but, when 
he found it would give his mother pain, he totally gave up 
the idea, which I am sure, all his life he thanked God that he 
had done. In 1808, he left Winchester (where he had been 
three years), owing to our coming to Ireland, as my mother 
could not think of leaving him behind. His company was her 
first earthly comfort, and she could not relinquish it ; indeed 
we used to count the hours when the time drew near that he 
was expected. We were often told that we would spoil him, 
hut 1/ou know whether it was so. When we arrived in Ireland, 
it was intended that he should go to some other school, but 
he did not go to any, nor had he any one to read with him, 
so that he entered college with much less previous instruction 
than most others. I believe you knew him soon after; and I 
need not tell i/ou of him since, or what he has been, even if I 
could. I have never heard of a school-fellow or a college 
acquaintance who did not respect or love him, but I will not 
say more to you.' The pleasing testimony to his character 
and abilities contained in this extract, is indeed fully borne 
out by the accounts which some of his school-fellows have 
given of him to the writer. They spoke of him with the 
strongest affection, and represented him as the pride of Win- 
chester school." 

This ^description of his early proficiency is corroborated 
by other testimony. " His classical attainments," observes 
one of his most intimate friends*, " distinguished him when 
very young. The facility and elegance with which he wrote 
Latin verse excited admiration. With most boys it is a 
mechanical labour, and it is indeed absurd to make it a 
general practice at our schools. But the mind of Wolfe was 
keenly sensitive of the charms of the Augustan age of com- 

* John Sydney Taylor, Esq. in a letter in the Morning Chronicle which will 
presently be adverted to, 
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positiMk He #as ^ch a ma^er of Littlti ^presisiM, MoA 
had so mtich of the spirit of the baifd in him^ tfiAt bis thoughts 
shaped themsdves with a grace atid vigour like those of his 
native tcmgu^ into the language of the Roman Muse.'* 

In the yedr 1809 he entered the University of Dublin^ tod 
became the pupil of the late Rev. Dr. Davenpcri-^ Ae Pro- 
fessor of Katural Philosophy, who immediately conceived 
the highest esteem for him, and did every thing in his pow^r 
to cultivate his talents. Of this gentleman, and of his kind- 
ness, Mr. Wolfe ever spoke in terms of the most grateful 
recollection* 

Thus assisted and encouraged, Mr. Wolfe soon distin^ 
guished himself and was rewarded by various academical 
honours. In the very first year of his cdl^e course he 
wrote upon '* The Prison-scene of Jugurtha," (a subject 
proposed by the head of the University,) an English poem, 
which, if not equal to some of his subsequent productbns^ 
certainly ** evinces," to use Mr. Russell's words, ^ boldness 
of thought, vigour of expression, and somewhat of a dnunatic 
spirit'' 

" Towards die dose of the same year," says Mr. Russell, 
*'he had to sustain a severe domestic affliction, in the death of 
his mother — an event which wrought upon his affectionate 
heart an impression of the deepest regret. As soon as he was 
enabled to resume his studies, he entered upon them with 
diligence." 

This period of Mr. Wolfe's life is thus interestingly de- 
scribed by the author of " College Recollectbns." It has 
already been mehtioned^ that Mr^ Wolfe is designated in 
that work by the name of " Wallen" The name of " Cramp-* 
ton " is equally fictitious. The circumstances which are de- 
tailed are however, we undei^stand, strictly true. 

" He had early acquired a very high reputation : for the 
flrst two years of liis residence in college, he had devoted 
himself to •classical studies^, which seemed more congenial to 
his fine (taste and sparkling fimcy ; and during this time \he 
had carried ofi^ all the prizes, and was admitted to be, by emi^ 
nence, die jnost ^isti^^uii^ied man of his day. In the third 
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yektj when boigufiges are no longer objects of GKdosive intep 
reat^ be found tbat his inferiority in tbe sciences precluded 
him from bis accustomed distinction. As usual, bis friends 
usied to rush eagerly up to tbe ball wben tbe bell announced 
tbat tbe eKamination bad ended, and tbe multitudes issued 
t&ttk at tbe op^ied doors ; but not as usual did Waller receive 
tbeir congratulations, and be bad, examination after examin- 
ationj to read in tbe countenances around bim an expression 
of disappointment Tbis was not to be endured. However 
distasteful to bim tbe sciences were, it was more disagreeable 
to be defeated and to see bis friends mortified. Tbe division 
in wbfch be happened to be was tbat iii wbicb tbe best 
science scholar in tbe undergraduate course bad, for nearly 
dof'ee years, maintained an undisputed ascendancy. Waller 
mighty if be pleased, have bad himself transferred into a divi- 
sion where be would have bad a fairer prospect of success » 
bit tbis would not satisfy bis ambition. It demanded a more 
noble triumph. He accordingly held bis place in his class^ 
and devoted himself only the more earnestly to what might 
almost be termed a new study. During the entire int^erval 
between the examinations he kept his noble faculties concen- 
trated, and in intense action, upon what bad been a most dis- 
tasteful pursuit, and felt himself, when tbe time of trial drew 
near, possessed of knowledge and power which be bad, in tbe 
beginning, but faint hopes of attaining. 

^* Duripg the examination, (which is continued at intervals 
for two days,) the interest and speculation respecting the result 
it is almost impossible to describe. At these trials of acade- 
mic proficiency, no persons are permitted to be present except 
the examined and their examiners. After the first morning, 
it was noised abroad tbat Waller had answered with great 
ability, and bad solved some difficult problems ,* and it was 
observed, tbat Crampton, his great adversary, did not pass 
across the courts to bis room with his accustomed supercilious 
composure: the report at the close of the day was, that 
Waller had maintained, and, indeed, increased tbe character 
he bad made in the morning ; and scnne said, tbat be bad 
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gained a decided advantage over Crampton, The next day 
passed in the same manner, the interest becoming more gene- 
ral through the college; and if a stranger, during the last 
hours of the examination, were to pass through the courts, he 
would have had his attention strongly arrested by the faces of 
the different groups scattered in various directions about, and by 
the restlessness with which single stragglers were in motion ; 
now at the closed door of the hall, now looking up to the col- 
lege clock, and seeing that there were five still minutes to pass; 
and he would have felt certain, that something of much more 
than ordinary interest was in agitation. At last the small bell 
tingled, and the doors were thrown open. It is little to say, 
that the wave from within was met by a more precipitous rush 
from all the parts of the court without, to know the result ; 
and although there were, perhaps, thirty premiums adjudged, 
yet the whole interest of the enquiries seem to be centered in 
the fate of one ; and, for a moment, the faces of friends and 
brothers were unnoticed, in the eagerness to explore, amidst 
the moving mass, the face of Crampton and his opponent 
Waller. The first who came out was Crampton. His 
features seemed sunk and pale, and there was a bewildered 
air over his countenance, as if he was incapable of compre- 
hending whether all around him was real. This was soon 
understood, when Waller was distinguished, with a suppressed 
enthusiasm breaking out in every feature and every expression 
of his countenance, and his friends now needed not to be 
told, that he had been successful ; and yet, amidst all their 
joy and exultation, the appearance of Crampton crossing the 
courts with a hurried and disordered air, and without taking 
notice of the few friends who accompanied him, had the 
power effectually to check any disposition which they might 
have felt of making a public demonstration of their triumph. 

" It was on the evening of this day that I met him for the 
first time; I cannot but call it a proud evening for him. 
Every person in company, except myself, was a tried and 
loved friend, and he knew how truly I esteemed his character J 
there was not, therefore, an individual present, whom he did 
not know to rejoice in his triumph : and I cannot conceive 
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what can be called a proud moment, if that be not one, in 
which a man feels himself surrounded by a group, in whose 
countenances he can trace a sympathy with his own rejoicing $ 
and where he knows, that, in every heart, however elevated, 
and however full of frolic and glee, there is, under all its va- 
ried emotions, a feeling of delight at his triumph, which ardent 
and exhilarated spirits cannot and will not chase away* 

*^ As th'e night advanced, and as various guests one by one 
passed away, the conversation began to grow more serious 
end more interesting. Every one knows how much more full 
and unrestrained the communion of hearts becomes, according 
as the social circle narrows. We spoke now no longer on general 
topics ; I say xioe^ because, with the warmth of our age, and under 
the enthusiasm of such a time, our friendship had cemented. 
We spoke of the day's triumph ; we made Waller recount the 
various, emotions and alarms which he had experienced ; we 
heard of questions such as struck him for the moment with dis^ 
may, and of the animation with which his whole faculties had 
concentrated themselves, as if into one powerfril impulse, and 
borne him through the difficulty suddenly. These would be 
details in which the unconcerned reader could feel no interest, 
so I shall not give them. From speaking of the event of the 
day, we were drawn on to speak of the future ; and it became 
a general wish, that he would devote himself to the study in 
which he had made so happy a commencement, and give 
himself up to the labour of fellowship reading* There were 
many reasons why his friends urged this upon him. He was 
of a very religious character, and would be an ornament to 
the clerical profession: and then, for other professions he 
seemed little qualified, from his uncommon simplicity of mind 
and ignorance of the world. He was certainly very agreeable 
in manner, and possessed of a very high intellect ; but he 
«evOT employed his mental powers in judging of men : and, 
although he could analyze with equal beauty and precision the 
characters which history set before him, yet he seemed to lay 
all this power of judging aside when it was to be employed in 
the affairs of daily life, and was always likely, from his can- 
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dour and his unsu^ecting temper, to bje deceived by the least 
artful imposture. A fellowsbip, therefore, it was decided^ 
was the object towards which Waller should look, and a fel-* 
lowship, in the yielding kipdness of his heart, through com- 
pliance with his friends' entreaties, he determined to seek. 

<< Many a female voice was raised against this decision 
when it was communicated to his friends in town, for Waller 
was a very general lavonrite in female circles. Though his 
person was rather awkward and heavily formed, yet there 
was s<Hnething in bis look and air, which said he was 'a 
gentleman ; and in his countenance there was such an exr- 
pression of purity, and intelligence^ and enthusiasm, that 
you never took into account against him the smallness of his 
eyes, and that the shape of his face was heavy. It was the 
triumph of mind over matter, and his constant cheerfulness 
of temper, and easily excitable spirits, did for his features, 
what they did for every subject he spoke upon, — difi^sing 
their own character and their own light over what might 
otherwise remain unnoticed or uninteresting. * Is it true,* 
Said a very pretty girl, * that Mr. Waller has decided on 
reading for a fellowship ? Mamma said last night that he had, 
and that he told het so. — ^I am sure there are men enough 
to be fellows, imd now I suppose he will never come out to 
a party any more ; and if ever we see him, he will be so* 
solemn and so dull, that it would be better to be one of his 
books than his partner.* However, Waller did not in the 
least alter his manner or disposition. During the day he 
was faithfully employed in his arduous labours; but the 
moment night came on, his happy spirits rallied about faim^ 
and he was to be seen the most joyous and enlivening mera-^ 
ber of eveiy circle Which was happy enough to have a claim 
upon him.'* 

Mr. Wolfe was at this period of his life fer from bdng hi 
cil^uent circumstan^s. An intimate friend and fellow stri-^ 
dent of his, who> on coming of age, had acquired possession 
of a little property of four or five hundred pounds in value, 
warmly and anxioiisly pressed him to aec^t a moiety of it 
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fer tbe purpose of facilitating bis progresis in life; but tbifli 
generous offi^ Wolfe gratefully but steadily declined* Witb 
a chivalry of feeling which always distinguished hiiUt he 
determined to endeavour to win bis way by the exerticm of 
bis own talents. With this view he undertook the duties of 
a college tutor> and, as Mr. Russell obseryea» ^^ discharged 
the task with such singular devotedness^ and disinterested 
anxiety, as materially to entrench upon his own particular 
studies. He was» indeed, so prodigal of his labour and of his 
time to each pupil, that he reserved little leisure for his own 
pursuits or relaxations. At the usual period, he obtained a 
scholarship, with the highest honour, upon which be imme- 
diately became a resident in college. A new theatre of 
literary honour was opened to him, at the commencement of 
the same year, where his geqius for composition in prose and 
verse, and bis natural powers of oratorical eaccellenoe, had 
more ample sphere for exercise and cultivation* In the 
Historical Society, of which he was now admitted a i^ember^ 
they were encouraged and expanded by the stimulus, of 
generous competition, and by constant mental collision with 
l^e most accomplished and enlightened of his fellowrstudents*^ 
He soon obtained medals for oratory, and for compost* 
lions in iHX)6e and Verse; and was early appointed to the 
honorable office of opening the sessions, afler the summer 
recess, by a speech from the ^hair^; the grand post of dis« 
tinction to which the moat successful qf^eakers in the society 
Cont;inually aspired/' 

On this occasion, however, the indolence and plrocmstiiia^ 
.tipn which at times accompany and impede great talents^ 
pievented Mr. Wdlfe from achieving all that he liiight 
otherwise have accomplished. Although he had three months 
in which to collect and arrange his materislls, he deferred 
doing so Until tlie very last moment. Passages of his speech, 
indeed) he composed^ and committed to memory; intending 
to £11 ^p the chasms before the time when he would be 
called upon to make the expected displf^; but that time 
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arrived, and found him still imperfectly prepared. His in- 
timate associates, who were aware of his neglect, trembled 
for him. He himself, when he took the chair, was evidently 
in a state of great trepidation. Excited, however, by the 
stimulus of having to address so numerous and intellectual 
an assembly, he soon convinced his well-wishers that* their 
apprehensions were in a great measure groundless. Al- 
though his speech was necessarily somewhat deficient in 
unity and connexion, parts of it were exceedingly eloquent ; 
and it was received with the highest applause, and obtained 
the gold medal. A gentleman who was present 'Observed, 
that it reminded him of those fine fragments of Phidias or 
Praxiteles, the beauty of which made the spectator lament 
the loss of the entire statue. 

It was about this period, also, that among other poems of 
considerable beauty, Mr. Wolfe wrote his " Ode on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore ;" the simplicity, pathos, and sublimity of 
which, place it in the highest rank of lyrical compositions, and 
insure immortality to its author. The history of this exqui- 
site little production is extraordinary 5 and proves how much 
accident has sometimes to do not merely in eliciting works of 
genius, but in establishing their subsequent fame. In Captain 
Medwin's " Conversations of Lord Byron," published in 
October 1824, the following passage occurs: 

" The conversation turned after dinner on the lyrical poetry 
of the day, and a question arose as to which was the most 
perfect ode that had been produced. Shelley contended for 
Coleridge's on Switzerland, beginning * Ye clouds, &c.,' others 
named some of Moore's Irish Melodies, arid Campbell's 
Hohenlinden; and had Lord Byron not been present, his 
own Invocation in Manfred, or the Ode to Napoleon, or on 
Prometheus, might have been cited. 

" * Like Gray,' said he, « Campbell smells too much of the 
oil: he is never satisfied with what he does : his finest things 
have been spoiled by over-polish. Like paintings, poemsr 
may be too highly finished. The great art is effect ; no matter 
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how produced. I will show you an ode you have never seen, 
that I consider little inferior to the best which the present 
prolific age has brought forth.' 

'^ With this he left the table, almost before the cloth was 
removed, and returned with a Magazine, from which he read 
the following lines on Sir John Moore's burial : — ** 

(The Ode, as quoted by Captain Medwin, being very in* 
accurate^ is omitted here: it will be found in the sequel in its- 
original and authentic form.) 

" The feeling with which he recited these admirable 
stanzas I shall never forget. After he had come to an end, 
he repeated the third, and said it was perfect^ particularly 
the lines — 

*' But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him/ 

** * I should have taken the whole,' said Shelley, * for sL 
rough sketch of Campbell's.' — * No,' replied Lord Byron, 
* Campbell would have claimed it, if it had been his.' 

" I afterwards had reason to think that the Ode was Lord 
Byron's * ; that he was piqued at none of his own being men- 
tioned ; and, after he had praised the verses so highly, could 
not own them. No other reason can be assigned for his not 
acknowledging himself the author; particularly as he was a 
great admirer of General Moore." 

This passage produced a very able and animated lettei*, 
inserted in the Morning Chronicle of the 29th of October 
1824, from John Sydney Taylor, Esq. one of Mr. Wolfe's 
" earliest and dearest friends 5" in which that gentleman, 
justly observing that " if the fame of men of genius be worth 
any thing in a public point of view, it is of some consequence 
that it should be rightly appropriated," successfully asserts 
-the right of Mr. Wolfe to the celebrity which the beautifiil 

<* * I am corroborated in this opinion lately by a lady whose brother received 
thcun many years ago from Lord Byron^ in his lordship's own hand-writifig." 
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po0$ic»l effii^on m quiestion is so well calculated tp confer* 
Th@ following is an e^^acf; from Mr. Taylor's ktter ; 

^^ The Ode which the captain so hastily ascribes to tl^ 
noble bard, and whjch Shelley wi^s willing to appropriate to 
Campbell, w^s the production of up poet known to $ane» 
Never did an insU^i^ce qccur in which the influeii^ of the 
idolatry that men pay tp established reputatioi^s was mpre 
tspnspicuous. The first poet of the day reads an anonymous 
poem, in which he detects a g^iuus kindr^ to hi$ own* 
He recites it with enthiisiasm to his friends — one of tbem 
names another distinguished poet as the author — he rejects 
the presumption, and the admiring circle instantly di^ 
cover its writer in himself. If it be not Campbell, it must 
be Byron; 

^ * 'Tis Pheebus* self, or else the Mantuan swain.* 

" In this manner is this unclaimed poem ascribed to Byron, 
although he could have no possible grounds for concealing 
his name ; but, on the contrary, every reason that ought to 
induce him to avow it The poem is one replete with cpn- 
densed pathos and grandeur, and breathing all the fire of 
lyrical inspiration. It is, besides, evidently written under the 
generpus impulse of redeeming from sordid obloquy the me- 
mory of a great man — the benefactor of his country, and the 
victim of a faction. It is the tribute of a true poet at the 
grave of departed worth 5 not ashamed to perform the pb- 
isequies of a fallen hero, whiqh the intrigue of party prevented 
the nation from rendering to que of her bravest and most 
accomplished soldiers. Here was every inducement why 
Byron should acknowledge himself the author of this Ode, 
had it indeed emanated from his pen. He was proud of 
Vindicating the character of men whom * the vulgar great* 
traduced, and whom their country ought not to have forgotten. 
Whether he gratified a generous ardour in so doing, or whe- 
ther an impatience of authority impelled him, it matters not 
Whatever his motive was for scorning the decrees of power 
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ot tbe sentiments of ilUberalily» he hud nons to induce him 
Id xesort to subterfiige or concealoient Wfaetber i^bt or 
wrong, he took his stand openly in the face of bis enemies, 
ftnd threw down the gauntlet with the sternest action <^ 
defiance. 

^^ This being the c^se^ supposing the writer of the poem 
jbr ever unknown, it would njot be reasonable to presume 
Lond Byron was its author; not even although as many ladies 
as^ would equal the numb^ of the muses and the graces coa- 
joiiied, had each seen a copy of it in his lordship's own hand- 
writing. But how would the literary conclave have been 
artonisfaed had Byron been enabled to u^orm them that this 
poqn, so long unclaimed, so much admired, was the produc- 
tion of one who was totally unknown to fame -r- one who had 
never been talked of in any periodical, whose name had not 
even been whispered in Albemarle Street or the Row. This 
person was Charles Wolfe. His talents were known only to 
the private circle of his associates. He was one of my earliest 
and dearest fri^ids. We w^ere cotempcMraries of equal stand* 
ii^ in the University of Dublin. Similarity of pursuit created 
intimacy. Though sometimes competitors for the same aca^ 
demic honours it impaired^ not our sense of mutual esteem < 
Wolfe was equally distinguished in the severe sciences, and in 
polite literature. Emulation, I believe, led him to excel in die 
fermeri but the latter had all his intellectual affectbn. I 
well recollect the expression of mingled diffidence and enthu^* 
siasm with which he communicated to me his tribute to the 
memory of Sir John Moore. He had then written but the 
first and last verses, and had no intention of adding any 
others* The thought was inspired while reading an account 
of the death of the Marcellus of Corunna in some periodical 
work ; the approbation which these two verses received from 
the few fellow-students to whom he showed them, among 
whom were the Rev. J. SuUivan, now vicar of St Catherine's, 
Dublin, the Rev. Mr. Dickenson, and, I believe, Mr. Grierson^ 
of the Irish bar, and one or two more^ induced him to extend 
the design, and finish the ode in the form, though not exactly 
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worded, as it came from Lord Byron's hands. When he 
showed it to me completed, which, I think, was some time in 
the year 1814, I did not take a copy of it, but the verses im- 
pressed themselves indelibly on my recollection. I heard, a 
few years afterwards, when we separated for different pursuits 
in life, that a copy of them, without the participation of Wolfe, 
had got into an Irish newspaper *, whence they were copied 
into a magazine. I did not see them published until they re- 
appeared within the last year in the Devizes Gazette, under 
the title of « The Dead Soldier." They had, I presume, 
been all this time circulating about from one journal to 
another ; and the author never took the pains of correcting 
the errors which have been perpetuated from the first imper- 
fect copy to that which Captain Medwin has given to the 
public. These errors detract greatly from the spirit and 
beauty of the original. I shall correct them, and restore the 
ode to the state in which it came from the hands of the 
author ; as my memory has always been tenacious of every 
syllable of it. The fame of Sappho is realized by a solitary 
fragment. The existence of Wolfe will be remembered by 
one of the shortest, but one of the most impressive odes in 
the language. It would be matter of regret if a work, though 
so small, yet bearing the impress of immortality, should not 
go down to future times with all the excellence which the 
genius of the author conferred on it. When volumes of verses 
that enjoy the popularity of a season shall have disappeared, 
this little ode, which its author never ventured to publish, 
will take its place among whatever is classic and enduring 
in the literature of our day*" 

Mr. Taylor proceeds, with great critical taste, to point out 
the various corruptions which had crept into the ode, and 
their injurious eflFect. Mr. Russell suggests one or two further 
little corrections.. Subjoined is a copy of the ode restored to 
its pure and native state : — 

* The Newry Telegraph of the 19th of April 1817^ 
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The Burial of Sir John Moore. 



1. 
<< Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2. 
" We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moon-beam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. 
*' No useless coffin enclosM his breast, 

'Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest — 
With his martial cloak around him. 



" Few and short were the prayers we said^ 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gaz'd on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5. 
" We thought, as we hoUow'd his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
'That the foe and the stranger would tread o*er his head^ 
And we far away on the billow ! 

6. 
" Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

7. 
" But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
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8. 
** Slowlj and sadly we laid bim dawh. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carv*d not a line, and we rais'd not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory !" 

A subsequent letter to Mr. Taylor, iroini the Rev. J. Sul- 
livan, with a sight of which we have beai favoured, thus 
describes the circumstances whicli led to the composition of 
the ode. 

** The poem was commenced in mjr com^fiy. The oc- 
casion was as foUdws : Wolfe came inlto my room one even- 
ing while I w^s reading the Edinburgh Annual Register ; I 
think it was the volume for 1809 *, and which concluded 
with an account of the battle of Corunna, and the death of 
Sir John Moore. It appeared to ine to be admirably written ; 
and although the writer might not be classed amongst the 
ve^y warmest admirers of that lamented general, yet he cor- 
dially appreciated his many great and amiable qualities, and 
eagerly seized upon every opportunity of doing him generous 
and ample justice. In college We do hot always lay down our 
books when visited by our friends, at least, you know, to your 
cost, that such is not my practice. I made our dear departed 
friend listen to me while I read the account which the ad- 
mirable writer (I conjectured that he must be Mr. Southey) 
made to assume a classical interest ; and we both felt kindled 
and elevated by a recital which was calculated to concentrate 
whatever of glory or interest attached in our young imagin- 

* It was tiie volume for 1 808. The following is the conclusion of the passage 
to which Mr. Sullivan alludes. 

** Sir John Moore had often said, ^at if be was kiHed in battle, he wished to 
be buried where be fell, l^e body was removed at midnight to the citadel of 
Corunna. A grave was dug for him on the rampart there, by a party of the 9th 
regiment ; the aides-du camp ottendiag by turns. No coffin could be procured ; 
and the officers of his staff wrapped the body, dressed as it was, in a military cloak 
and blankets. The interment was hasten^ ; for, about eight in the rooming, some 
firing was beard, and the officers feared that if a serious attack were made, they 
should be ordered away, and not suffered to pay him their last duty. The officers 
of his family bore him to the grave ; the funeral service was read by the chaplain ; 
and the corpse was oovereid with earth,** {mMurgh Antmal Hegister, 1808, 
p. 458.) 
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ations to Cha^'onea or Marathon, upon the spotless Taknir of 
a British soldien When I had done^ Wo^ aiid I walked 
into the country ; and I observed that he was totally tnatten* 
tive to the objects around him; arid in conversatidn absetit 
and seltinyolved. He wa% in &ct^ silently composing ; and,^ 
in a short time, he repeated for me (without writing them 
down) the fin^ and last stanzas of his beautiful ode, which, as 
you have truly stated in* the Morning Chronicle^ were all 
that he at first intended* I was exceedingly pleased by tbem ; 
and I believe the admiration I expressed partly induced him 
to scq)p]y the other stanzas. Every one of the corrections 
which you have suggested is right. Your memory has served 
yon admindidy to restore the ode to the state in which it was 
left by its lamented author.'^ 

In adverting to the passage in Captain Medwin's work, in 
whidi it is stated, that Campbell's Hohenlinden was ad- 
duced by some of the company at Lord Byron's as one of 
the finest i^ecim^is of lyrical composition, Mr. Russel ob- 
serves, that diat powerfully descriptive and sublime ode was 
a peculiar favourite with Mr. Wolfe. '^ The awful imagery 
presented in such a rapid succession of bold and vivid flashes ; 
-'— the burning thoughts which break forth in such condensed 
^lei^ of expression, and the incidental touches of deep and 
genuine pathos, which characterize the whole poem, never 
&iled intensely to afiect his iinaginaticm, and to draw out the 
most rapturous expressions of admiration. It was," indeed,^ 
the peculiar temperament of his mind, to> display its emotions 
by the stron^st outward demonstrations. Such were his 
intellectual sensibilities, and the /corresponding vivacity of his 
animal spirits, that the excitation of his feelings generally 
discovered itself by the most lively expressions, and some- 
times by an unrestrained vehemence of gesticulation, which 
often afforded amusement to his more sedate or less impressible 
acquaintances. Whenever, in the company of his firiendsy 
any thing occurred in his reading, or to his memory, which 
powerfully affected hb imagination, he usually started from 
Ihs 8«Btf flung aside his chair, and paced about the room^ 
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giving vent to his admiration in repeated exclamations of 
delight, and in gestures of the most animated rapture. No- 
thing produced these emotions more strongly than music, 
of the pleasures of which he was in the highest degree sus- 
ceptible. He had an ear formed to enjoy, in the most ex- 
quisite manner, the simplest melody, or the richest harmony. 
With but little cultivation, he had acquired sufficient skill 
in the theory of this accomplishment, to relish its highest 
charms, and to exercise a discriminative taste in the appre- 
ciation of any composition or performance, in that delightful 
art. Sacred music above all, (especially the compositions of 
Handel,) had the most subduing — the most transporting 
eifect upon his feelings, and seemed to enliven, and sublimate 
his devotion to the highest pitch. He understood and felt 
all the 'poetry of music, and was particularly felicitous in 
catching the spirit and character of a simple air or a national 
melody.'' Of this aptitude to adapt his poetical talents to 
such subjects Mr. Russell gives a happy specimen, in an 
English song which he wrote to the grand national Spanish 
air of " Viva el Rey Fernando." 

" For a short period," — we again quote Mr. Russell, — 
*^ he prosecuted his studies with such effect as to render it a 
matter of regret to all who were interested for him, that he 
did not persevere in his efforts, and that he allowed any 
trifling interruptions to divert him from his object He 
evinced, indeed, a solidity of understanding and a clearness 
of conception which, with ordinary diligence and proper 
management, might have soon made him master of all those 
branches of learning required in the fellowship course of the 
Dublin University ; but, the habits of his mind, and the pe^ 
culiarity of his disposition, and the variety of his taste, seemed 
adverse to any thing like continued and laborious application 
to one definite object. It was a singular characteristic of 
his mind that he seldom read any book throughout, not even 
those works in which he appeared most to delight. What- 
ever he read, he thoroughly digested and accurately retained; 
but, his progress through any book of an argumentative or 
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speculative nature was' impeded by a disputative habit of 
thought and a fertility of invention which suggested ingenious 
«objectiohs itnd started new theories at every stq}. Accord- 
ingly, this constitution of mind led him rather to invesd- 
^te the grounds^ of an authx)r's hypothesis, and to satisfy his 
own mind upon the relative probabilities of conflicting opi- 
nicois, than to plod on patiently through a long ^cx)urse, mere^ 
40 lay up in his memory the particular views and arguments 
of each writer, without consideration of their importance or 
their foundation. He was not content to know what an 
author's opinions were, but how far they were right, or 
wrong. The examination of a single metaphysical specula- 
tion of Locke, or a mocal argument of Butler, usually cost 
him more time and thought than would carry ordinary minds 
through a whole volume. It was also remarkable that in 
the perusal of mere works of fancy — the most interesting 
poems and romances of the day, he lingered with such de- 
light on the first striking passages, or entered into such 
minute criticism upon every beauty and defect as he went 
along, that it usually happened, either that the volume was 
iiurried irom him, or that some other engagement interrupted 
him before he had finished it A great portion of what he 
had thus read he could almost repeat from memory ; and 
while the recollection afip(»:ded him nuich ground of fiitur« 
enjoyment, it was sufficient also to set his own mind at work 
in the same direction. The fa4:^ility of his dlspositicm also 
exposed him to many interri^tions in his studies. Even 
in the midst of the most important ^igagements, he had not 
resolution to deny himself to any visitor. He used to watch 
anxiously for every knock at his door lest any one should be 
/disappointed or delayed who sought for him ; and, such was 
the good-natured simplicity of his heart, that, however sorely 
he sometimes felt the intrusion, he still rendered himself so 
iigreeable, even to his most commcm-place acquaintances, as to 
encourage a repetition of their importunities. He allowed 
himself to become the usual deputy of every one who aj^lied 
to him to perf<»*m any of the routine collegiate duties which 

VOL. X. G 
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lie vaft qpcialifieii to dEscharge ; and thus hb time vnB $o nmcA 
invaded, that he seldom hftd any interval for condnued appU- 
cation to his ovm immediate btwiness. Besides, die social 
fadbit of h» disposition, whidi delighted in the coaipany 
of selcet friends, and preferred the animated encounter of 
e^ffiLTsraational debate t& the less inviting exercise of solitary 
study^ and his varied taste, which could take intei«st in every 
object of rational and it^)dleetttd[ enjoyment, served to scatter 
his mind, and divert it (vom that steadiness of appUcatioD 
which is actually necessary fer the attainment of distinguished 
emmenee in any pursuit." 

jftit his character was somi to experience a total change firiMi 
the admisfi&on of a new prineiple into his nature. ^ Happening 
te become acquainfed with an interest^ and highly respect- 
able fam3y, who reskkd in the most picturesque pat^t of the 
county of DnbUn, heirequently visited them, sharii^ in sll the 
refined pleasures of their domestic ck*cle, and partaking with 
them in the exhilarating enjojrment of the rural and romantic 
somieery around ikem. With every memjber o£ the &mily he 
soon became cordially intinuto ; but, with one --^ this inti- 
macy gradually and idmost unconsdkwsly gi^ew into a deouted 
attachment. The attainment of a fellowship wouid indeed 
have a£fordted him means sufficient to realisse bis hopes ; but 
unhappily, tiie statute wlnc^ rendered nmrriage incompa* 
tible wit^ that honorable station, had been lately revived* 
His prospects of obtaining a competency in amy other pursuit 
were so distant and tmeertain, that the femily of the yonf^ 
lady deemed it prwdte^ at once to break off all further 
intercourse, before a mutual eng^ement bad actually taken 
place." The eftct which so severe a db^pointmafit must 
haive produced on such a being as Wolfe, may be easily con- 
eei^ed. It pressed upon both mrad Md body. UntS this 
unfortunate epoch of his life he bad been in the enjoyment of 
tiie most robust heidth; but the sickness at hm heart socAi 
comoMinicated itself to his whole framcw Even his general 
deportment was qake altered. ^ No one," says the a^ber 
of College Recoilections, ^^ could now oompiMn of his ardent 
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«Uid ex<d)emfit sprnts^ nor ;f8t aeoose faim •df bcii% «bsOfit m 
«tel9rattitiid. He |Mud a polite nXtentfcm to «v)slry &kig tbut 
«iras fMssii^ bk txxapttnyt noi a seemkig, but a reAl iiltentioii» 
Bd l^ng as be couid keep dotm idie strmg sensataonfi of fais 
hefift. I bftvid fftGtk kita sometime^ ii^aireAtly (mt&kakj 
^e&vmf his ^f6s ^^ith his haind, mA sjeemkigly pine A loose «o 
U$ m«rai«d fedlfi^; Mi ^bm^ i^itim he roubsfed himself to 
Mstitae Ms plii4» m ooesLpeny, I could see ^at iktt expiessiim 
of his countenance was, as it were, a sli^ggle bet#ei^ t»- 
demess and severity, as if he had fdt a tear rising to his eye, 
and had frowned it away indignantly. It was, of course, 
whta al6iie, thail the power of his afifectioii most byenndstered 
iilin^ and dbien the iafluenoe of abstmet studies was but 
a 'poUt auxiliafy against the im^uositjr of a doKiilieering 
passitto. Tbe reader will be iMe to ferm an <^piriion of the 
atete ia which he passed his privailie helnrij froma dreumstaiM^e 
iBrhicti cxxsnrred^ one cTening^ itx a company where I was 
present. I had bee& siKmig with some frietxis on « wifinter 
a^^ aA^oar several studies Ibr die day wave ot^, When we 
were joined by a vi»tor whose dmracter i^ovM well desei^ve 
a longer iiottee than I imi here bB»iA to give of it He 
was -^lery ihach addicted to ma(3iematk»l pursMts, and had 
attftuaed a h^b profloiencf in them, but upon most odafer 
mibjtctt waft but t^y idig^y in^med. indeed he l»d an 
inward coiitetfipt for all oll^' sl»dies ihan tfaose ih winch hie 
hifiiself eieoelled) and, more pankularly^ for ail contieeted 
^Wilk taste mid imftginfltion. ^ What have we here?^ sakl 
he, loc^ii^ at tli^ ^m bodk ti^on the table. * Wobrds- 
wo^h^s Etcoiisioti i This is the man dmt babbles aboat fprbm 
Bdtds« Wei, getitleman, ^n^t let me ktetnipt yoni^ agree- 
aUe cottfersation* Don't, I beg ef you, speak sesse in conif- 
plimeiit t& me. X ha^e got domie papers of WalferVi to hyck 
<»ve^, and ^ y&u may speak poetry while I am examitiing 
liie&k* We rasmaed our conhrersatsoii, and he proceeded to 
tlie e^tninat^ bf llie piperar Some im&(tinct mimmii^ 
drew our attention towards him, and We iaw an expression 
of sarcastic triumph in his countenance. After remaining for 
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some fUne silent, and apparently enjoying the discovery be 
had made, he said, < Gentlemen, some of you who are better 
acquainted with, this kind of language than I am, may be 
able to explain an expression I have met with here, and whidi 
I do not think strictly algebraic/ He showed us the paper: 
it was intended for a calculation of a comet's parhelion dis- 
tance; but the cidculation had been interrupted by , some 
thought which Waller had not been able to suppress, and he 
had given it expression : — 

* That smile 1*11 remember for ever/ , 

<^ It was in this manner that his passion dbplayed itself in 
pursuits so seemingly uncongenial^ In one place we found a 
most ingenious and beautiful solution of a very difficult pro* 
blem. Even our sarcastic visitor muttered his i^plause ; and 
just under the calculation there was written; < Oh grid^ 
grief!' It was a painful thing to witness the proofs which 
these papers afforded of the anguish to which poor Wallex^s 
mind had become a prey ; and to see that his virtuous strug- 
gles to disengage himself from the remembrances which were 
consummg him, were of so little avail. His studies had be* 
come more desultory; and his memory was no longer tena« 
cious; and when the examination for the adjudgment of 
fellowships drew near, he found that he could not, with credit 
to himself, appear as a candidate. Some time after this I 
met him on his return from the law-courts. He spoke of 
some of our old acquaintances, whom he had seen engaged 
in the labours, or, at least, endeavouring to advance them- 
selves in the knowledge of their profession; and he felt as if 
he had remained stationary, during the general prpgresis of all 
his contemporaries. He spoke as if he could not continue to 
devote himself to his present studies ; that he must have im- 
perious and active duties to perform : and that it was onl^ by 
active employment in such duties he could hc^e to atone for 
his past idleness, and to compensate his friends for the di»^ 
appointment he had caused them." 
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A few days previous to his ordination, his feelings received 
another sliock by the death of the Rev. Hercules Henry 
Chraves, who had been his fellow student, and one of his 
most valued and intimate friends. ^ Under the deep impres- 
sion of two such afflictive trials," Mr. Russell observes, ^^ he 
was obliged to prepare for removal from society which he 
loved, — from the centre of science and literature to which he 
was so much devoted, to an obscure and remote country 
curacy in the north of Ireland, where he could not 'hope to 
meet one individual to enter into his feelings, or to hold 
communion with him upon the accustomed subjects of bis 
former pursuits." 

Mr. Wolfe's first curacy was a temporary one at Ballyclog, 
in Tyrone. Of the extraordinary change in his situation as 
compared with the luxury of the metropolis he had quitted, 
the following extract of a letter from him to one of his college 
friends, dated December 11, 1817, will give some idea: 

" I am now sitting by myself opposite my turf fire, with my 
Bible beside me, in the only fiirnished room of the glebe- 
house — surrounded by mountains, frost and snow, and with 
a set of people with whom I am totally unacquamted, except 
a disbanded artillery-man, his wife, and two children, who 
attend me, — the churchwarden, and the clerk of the parish." 

Soon after, Mr. Wolfe removed to Castle Caulfield, the 
principal village of the parish of Donoughmore, in the diocese 
of Armagh. His journey thither was thus whimsically de- 
scribed by himself: 

'< One waggon contained my whole fortune and family 
(with the exception of a cow, which was driven along-side of 
the waggon), and its contents were two large trunks, a bed 
imd its appendages ; and on the top of these, which were 
piled up so as to make a very commanding appearance — sat 
a woman (my future house-keeper) and her three children, 
and by their side stood a calf of three weeks old, which has 
latelj become an inmate in my family." 

This, alas ! was but assumed gaiety. Justly might he have 
said in the words of Desdemona, 

a S 
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** I w« notroerry ; but I do beguile 
The tbtug I %m^ by fieemi^g otbiorwise/' 

His Tirtnous and manly mind, however, suggested to Iiim tlie 
only efficacious mode of diminishing the mental distress which 
he endured ; and he endeavoured, in alleviating the sufferings 
of others to forget his own. Ampng other instances of his 
benevolent sel&devotion, it is recorded, that on finding a poor 
fiimily in a distant hovel of bis pariih, shivering and famished, 
he not only afforded them the immediate relief which his 
purse could supply, but on his return home, sent ft«n the 
blankets from his own bed for their covering. 

Of some of the concluding scenes of the life of this amiaUe 
but ill-fated son of genius, the following detached extracts 
fVom Mt. RusselFs more fult and detailed narrative, present a 
picture at once gratifying and melancholy. 

*♦ The sphere of duty in which Mr, Wolfe was engaged, 
was extensdve and laborious. A lai^e portion of the pariih 
was situated in a wild hiily country; abounding in bogs and 
trackless wastes; and the population was so scattered, that it 
was a work o( no ordinary difficulty to keep up that inter* 
course with his flock, upon which the success of a Christian 
minister so much depends. When he entered upon his work, 
he found the church rather thinly attended ; but, in a short 
time, the effects of his constant zeal, his impressive style of 
preaching, and his ^ily and aflfectionate converse with his 
parishioners, were visible in the crowded and attentive coii- 
gregations which began to gather round him. 

*^ The success of a Christian pastor depends ahnost as 
much on the manner as the matter of his instruction. * In this 
respect, Mr. Wolfe was peculiarly happy, especiidly with the 
lower classes of the people, who were much engaged by the 
affectionate cordiality and the simple earnestness of his deport- 
ment towards them. In his conversations with the plain 
farmer or humble labourer, he usually laid his hands upon 
their shoulder or caught them by the arm ; and, while he was 
insinuating his arguments, or enforcing his appeals with all 
the variety of simple illustrations which a prolific fan<y coul# 
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•ppiyy hsi festdned an atixidue eye iqfxm tke countrnianed ^ 
.he person be waa addressing as if eagerly a;vi^aiting some 
gleam €^ wAel\i,ginee, to sbow that k^ was understcBod and 
felt 

^^ During ike year that the typhus fever rc^ed most vk>- 
l^ntly in the north of Ireland, his neighbourlMod was mnoh 
afflicted wkh the disease ; and thns^ the important duty of 
visiting ^ sick (whieh to him ^as always a work of most 
anxious soliciUide,) was vastly increased; and he accordingly 
a{^lied himsdf with mde&ligablezeal meveiry quarter of his ex-- 
tended parish, inada^iaistering temporal and spiritual aid to his 
poor Sock. Id the discharge of such duties he exposed himself 
to freqtient ccMs ; and his disregard of all precaution^ and oi 
tke ordkary comforts of 1^ to which he had been accustomed^ 
soOn, unha]:^ly confirmed a consumptive tendency in his con- 
stittttio% of which some symptoms appeared when in college.^ 
His friu»e was rohust, and his general health usually strong; 
but» an habitusd cough, of which he himself seemed adraost 
unconsckms, often excited the ^prehensions of his friends^ 
and at lengti^ in the spring of lB2i, the cdmplaiaty of which 
it seemed the forerunner, began to make manifest inroads upon 
his constitution. No arguments, however, couki for a long 
tin» disi^ade him from his usual work. So litdd dkl he him- 
self regard the fatal symptoi^s, that he could not be prevailed 
upon to relax his parochial labors* At length, howev^r^ his 
akered looks> amd other unfavorable syn^toms appieared so 
alarming that some of his most respectable parishioners wrote 
tp his friends in Dubliui to urge them to use their influence in 
persuading him to retire for awhile &om his arduous duties; 
and to have the best medical advice for him without further 
^ay. — But such was the anxiety he felt for his parish, and 
so little conscious did he seem of the declining state of his 
health, that no entreaties could avail* The repeated a^ount^ 
<^ his sinking health at last impelled the friend who now 

* Several of Mr. Wolfe's most intimate college friends have no recollection of 
any such symptotns; but, on tb^ eoiitnuy, speak of his sitigukir health when al^ 
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feebly attempts this httmble record of his worth, to set off at 
Once to visit him, and to use all his influence to induce him 
to submit to what appeared so plainly the will of Providence, 
and to suspend his labors, until his strength was sufficiently 
recrnited to resume them with renewed vigor. In the mean 
time, (about the middle of May, 1821,) he had been hurried 
off to Scotland by the importunate intreaties of a kind and re- 
spected brother-clergyman^ in his neighbourhood, in order to 
consult a physician, celebrated for bis skill in such eases. — 
On his way to Edinburgh he happened to fall in with a de- 
putation from the Irish tract-society who were going to that 
city to hold a meeting for the promotion of their important ' 
objects. — Notwithstanding the languor of his frame, and the 
irritation of a harassing cough, he was prevailed upcm to exert 
his eloquence in this interesting cause. — In some of the 
speeches made upon that occasion, he thought that the dark 
side of the character of his countrymen had been strongly ex- 
hibited, while the brighter part was almost entirely kept out 
of view. With characteristic feeling, he stood up to present 
the whole image with all its beauties as well as its defectsw 

** On bis return from Scotland, the writer met him at a 
friend's house within a few miles of his own residence ; and, 
on the following Sunday, accompanied him through the prin- 
cipal part of his parish to the church ; and never can he 
forget the scene he witnessed as they drove together along the 
road, and through the village. It must give a more lively idea 
of his character and conduct as a parish clergyman than any 
labored delineation, or than a mere detail of particular facts. 
As he quickly passed by, all the poor people and children ran 
out to their cabin-doors to welcome him, with looks and ex- 
pressions of the most ardent affection, and with all that wild 
devotion of gratitude so characteristic of the Irish peasantry. 
Many fell upon their knees invoking blessings upon him ; and 
long after they were out of hearing, they remained in the 
same attitude, showing] by their gestures that they were still 
offering up prayers for him; and, some even followed the 
carriage a long distance, making the most anxious inquirie& 
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•bout his health. He was sensibly moved by this manifest- 
ation of feeling, and met it with all that heartiness of expres- 
sion, and that afiPectionate simplicity of manner, which made 
him as mach an object of love, as his exalted virtues rendered 
him an object of respect 

^^ It can scarcely be a matter of surprise that he should feel 
much reluctance in leaving a station where his ministry ap- 
peared to be so useful and acceptable; and accordingly, 
though peremptorily required by the physician he had just 
consulted, to retire for some time from all clerical duties, it 
was with difficulty he could be dislodged from his post, and 
forced away to Dublin, where most of his friends resided. 

" It was hoped that timely relaxation from duty, and a 
diange in his mode of living to what he had been originally 
accustomed, and suitable to the present delicate state of his 
health, might avert the fatal disease with which he was 
threatened. The habits of his life, while he resided on his 
cure, were in every respect calculated to confirm his constitu- 
tional tendency to consumption. He seldom thought of pro- 
viding a regular meal; and his humble cottage exhibited 
every appearance of the neglect of the ordinary comforts of 
life. A few straggling rush-bottomed chairs, piled up with 
his* books — a small rickety table before the fire-place, 
covered with parish memoranda ; and two trunks containing 
all his papers, — serving, at the same time, to cover the 
broken parts of the floor, constituted all the ftimiture of his 
sitting-room. The mouldy walls of the closet in which he 
slept, were hanging with loose folds of damp paper; and, 
between this wretched cell and his parlour, was the kitchen, 
which was occupied by the disbanded soldier, his wife, and 
their numerous brood of children, who had migrated with 
him from his first quarters, and seemed now in full possession 
of the whole concern, entertaining him merely as a lodger, 
and usurping the entire disposal of his small plot of ground, 
as the absolute lords of the soil. 

" After he left this comfortless home, he resigned himself 
entirely to the disposal of his family. Though his malady 
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se^ed to increase, and his frame to become move emadoted, 
still bis natural spirits and mentsd elasticity continaed unim- 
ptoyed ; so much so, that he continued to preax^ occasional; 
in Dublin wkh bis usual energy, tintil ihe friendly physician 
to whom he had now submitted his case, absdutdty forbade 
all present exercise of clerical duties. 

^* His anxiety about the provision for his duties in his 
parish, seemed for a long time materially to interrupt every 
enjoyment which might tend to his recovery. Indeed his 
feelings were so alive to the subject, that he eould scarcely be 
satisfied with any arrangement which his kii^ clerical friends 
could make for him, under conviction that no occa^onal de* 
puty can fully fill the place of the regular minister of the 
parish ; and, unhappily, the advanced age and infirmities of 
bis rector rendered any exertions on his part impracticable. 

" For some months after his ranoval from his parish, his 
l^ealth appeared to fluctuate, as is sometimes the case at the 
commencement of such complaints as his; and) it was con- 
sidered necessary, towards the approach of winter, that he 
should go to the south of France, as the most probable means 
of averting from him the threatened malady. In his attempt 
to reach Bourdeaux, he was twice driven back to Holyhead, 
by violent and adverse gales, and suiFered so much from the 
effects, that it was deemed prudent to abandon the plan, and 
settle near Exeter during the winter and ensuing spring. 

" After his return from Exeter, 6e remained during the 
summer with his friends in and near Dublin. His general 
health appeared not to have undergone any material change 
in the mean time; but his cough continued so yiol^H and 
distressing, that he was ordei^ to go to Bourdeaux and back, 
for the benefit of the voyage. 

^^ In less than a month he returned fi*om Bourdeau3L, and 
seemed to have derived some benefit from the voyage : but 
this was of short continuance. The fatal disease which had 
been long apprehended, proved to have taken full hold of his 
constitution t his strength appeared to sink fast^ and his 
spirits to flag. The bounding step whidi expressed a constant 
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buoymqr of miady. now becanse slow and fedble; hia robnst^r 
foid uprigkt figupei began to droop ; hie marked and proN 
minent features acquired a sharpnesa of fonB» and hia coin* 
plexion, naturally fair, assumed the pallid cast of wasting 
disease ; and all the other symptoms of consumption soon dis* 
covered themselves ; and, 

* Ev*n when his serious eyes were lighted up 
With kindling mirth ; and, from his lips distiird 
Words soft as dew, and cheerful as the dawn. 
Then, too, I could have wept ; for on his face, 
Eye, voice, aad smile ; nor less, his bending frame,-— 
By other cause impaired than length of years, 
Lay something that still tum'd the thoughtful heart 
To melancholy dreams, — dreams of decay, 
Of death, and burial, and the silent tomb.' 

" About the end of November, it was thought advisable, as 
the last remaining hope, that he should guard against the 
severity of the winter, by removing to the Cove of Cork, 
which, by its peculiar situatioii, is sheltered on all sides from 
the harsh and prevailing winds- Thither he was accompanied 
by the writer, and a near relative to whom he was fondly 
attached. For a short time he appeared to rjevive a little ; 
and sometimes entered into conversation with almost his 
usual anhnation: but, the first unfavourable change of weather 
shattered his remaining strength : his cough now became 
nearly incessant, and a distressing languor weighed down his 
frame. In this state he continued until the 21st of February, 
1823, upon the morning of which day be expired, — in the 
S2d year of his age." 



From the numerous and various compositions and frag* 
ments, both in prose and in verse, the beauty of which, when 
they become a little more known, must insure " The Remains 
of the late Rev, Charles Wolfe," a place in the library of 
every admirer of virtue, feeling, taste, and genius, we select 
the two following specimens. The first, the subject of which, 
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we understand, was the brother of the mistress of the poet's, 
affections, will strongly remind the reader of Bums, in some 
of his most animated moods. 



« To a Friend. 



1. 
«* My own friend, my own friend ! 
There's no one like my own friend ; 
For all the gold 
The world can hold 
I would not give my own friend. 

2. 
*' So bold and frank his bearing, boy. 
Should you meet him onward faring, boy. 
In Lapland's snow 
Or Chili's glow 
You'd say — What news from Erin, boy? 

3. 
^< He has a curious mind, boy — 
'Tis jovial, — 'tis refin'd, boy-^ 
'Tis richly fraught 
With random thought, 
And feelings wildly kind, boy. 

4. 

** Twas eaten up with care, boy, 

For circle, line, and square, boy« 

And few believ'd 

That genius thriv'd 

Upon such drowsy fare, boy, — 

5. 

" But his heart that beat so strong, boy. 
Forbade her slumber long, boy, — 

So she shook her wing — 

And with a spring 
Away she bore along, boy. — 
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6. 
*' She wayen unconfin'd, boj. 
All wayward on the wind, boy -— 
Yet her song 
All along 
Was of those she left behind^ boy. -— 

Y. 
** And we may let him roam, boy. 
For years and years to come, boy ; 
In storms and seas — 
In mirth and ease. 
He'll ne'er forget his home, boy. 
< 
8. 
** Oh give him not to wear, boy. 
Your rings of braided hair, boy, 
Without this fuss 
He^lthinkofus — 
His heart — he has us there, boy. 

' 9. 
<< For what can't be undone, boy. 
He will not blubber on, boy, 
He'll brightly smile — - 
Yet think the while 
Upon the friend that's gone, boy, 

10. 
*< Oh saw you his fire-side, boy, 
And those that round it bide, boy-— 
You'd glow to see 
The thrilling glee 
Around his fire-side, boy. 

11. 
** Their airy poignant mirth, boy, 
From feelmg has its birth, boy ; 
'Tis worth the groans 
And the moans 
Of half the dolts on. earth, boy. 
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IS. 

** Each flOUl that there hm ^mL^hoy, 
Is Erin's kiative child, hoy, 

A woodbine flower 

In Erin's boWet 
Sd eAegdnH, so wild, ho^. -^ 

18. 
<< Tho> surly clouds that roll, boy. 
Will not for storms console, boy, 
'Tis the rainbow's light 
So tenderly bright 
That soflens and cheers the soul, boy. 

14. 

** I'd ask no friends to mourn, boy, 
When 1 to dust return, bey,— 
No breath of sigh, 
Or brine of eye 
Should gather round my urn, bey. 

15. 
" I just would ask a tear, boy. 
From every eye that's there, boy, 
Then a smile each day 
AH sweetly gay 
My memory should repair, boy. 

16. 

« The laugh that there endears, boy, 

The memory of your 3rears, boy, 

Would more delight 

Your hovering sprite. 

Than half the world's tears, boy." 



In tenderness, simplicity, and elegance, the second specimen 
that we have selected is, perhaps, misurpassed in the English 
language. It is thus introduced by Mr. Russell : — 

" Another of his favourite melodies was the popular Irish 
air, *^ GramachrM/' He never Acard it without being sensibly 
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afiected by its deep and tender expression ; but he thought 
that no words bad ev«r been writlen lor it which came up to 
his idea of the peculiar pathos which perrades the whole 
strain. He said they all appeared to him to want individtudity 
of feeling. At the desire of a friend he gave his own con- 
ception of it in these verses ; which it seems hard to read, 
perhaps impossible to hear simg, witiiout tears. He was 
asked whether he had any real incident in ^iew, or had wit- 
nessed any immediate occurrence which might have prompted 
the lines. His reply was, that he had not; but that he had 
sung the air over and over, until he burst into a flood of tears, 
in which mood he composed the words. 



« Smg. 
" (^tf— Gramachree.) 



1. 

** If I bad thought thou could'st have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou could'st mortal be ; 
It never through my mind had past, 

The time would e'er be o'er, 
And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou should'st smile no more ! 



«< And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in vain ! 
But when I speak — thou dost not say, 

What thou ne'er lefl'st unsaid. 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary ! — thou art dead ! 
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^* If thou would'st stay, e'en as thou art» 
All cold, and all serene — 
I still might press thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy chill bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest still mine own, 
But there, I lay thee in thy grave -* 
And I am now alone ( 

4. 

<< I do not think, where'er thou art,. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart,, 

In thinking too of thee; 
Yet there was round thee such a dawix 

Of light ne'er]seen before. 
As fancy never could have drawuj^ 

And nev^r can restore T 
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No. V. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES 
WHITWORTH, 

EARL WHITWORTH OP ADBASTOK, COUNTY OF STAFFORD ; BARO|f 
ADBASTON; LORD WHITWORTH OP NEWPORT PRATT, COUNTY OF 
GAL WAY; G.C.B.; A PRIVY-CODNCILLOR ; LORD OP THE BOARD 
OF TRADE AND FOREIGN PLANTATIONS; HIGH STEWARD OF 

' STRATFORD-UPON-AVON ; AND D. C. L. 

" Dum Spire Spero." 

1 HE Whitworths are an ancient Staffordshire family. Charles^ 
Lord Whitworth, the eldest of the six sons of Richard Whit- 
worth, Esq., by Anne, niece of Sir Oswald Moseley, a Choshir^ 
baronet, like the late earl, was a very able and celebrated 
statesman! and negociator; having been employed as ambas- 
sador and minbter plenipotentiary to the several courts of 
Europe, from the reign of king William until the time of his 
death, which happened in 1725. In the yett 1704, he was 
sent envoy extraordinary to the court of St Petersburgh ; he 
appeared in the character of minister ^plenipotentiary to the 
diet of Ratisbon in 1714 ; he was enyoy exti^aordinary to the 
king of Prussia in 1716; in 1717) he resided in the same 
character at the Hague ; and in 1 724, he was nominated 
ambassador extraordinary to the States General. Like the 
late earl, also, he was in the year 1 720 created by George I., 
Baron Whitworth, of Galway, in Ireland ; and, as if to com- 
plete the resemblance, he died without male issue, in conse- 
quence of which the title became extinct. 
' Charles, Lord Whitworth, was succeeded in his est^.t^ by 
his younger brother, Francis Whitworth, Esq«ir who, in 1724^ 
removed into Kent, purchased the manor of Leybourne, re- 
built the mansion-bouse called the Grange, and improved 
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and embellished the adjoining grounds. Mr. Whitworth was 
M. P. for Minehead, Surveyor-General of His Majesty's 
Woods and Forests, and Secretary of Barbadoes ; and died 
in 1743. His son, Sir Charles Whitworth, Knight*, inherited 
his property ; and for many years held the oflSce of Lieutenant- 
Gove^or of Gmve$end and Tilbury Fort. He was a major 
in the West Kent r^gifuent of militia, and chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions. He also sat in parliament for Minehead; 
Md frequei^y presided in the Committee of Supply. On the 
1st of June, 1749, Sit Charles married the eldest daughter of 
Richard Shelley, Esq., Commissioner of the Stamp Office, by 
whom he had seven children (three sons and four daughters), 
the eldest of whom is the subject of the following memoir. 

The late earl was born in 1754, at Leybourne Grange, but 
in 1776 removed with his father to Stanmore, Sir Charles 
having, with his eldest son's consent, obtained an act of par- 
liamient which enabled him to sell Leybourne to James Hawley, 
Esq., M. P. and F. R. S., whose son, Sk Henry Hawley, Bart., 
now resides at that beautiful seat. Earl Whitworth was 
^ucated at Tunbridge-school, under Mr. Cawthom% the 
poet, and Mr. Towers, the translatoif of Caesar and ether 
Latin classics. Among his schoolrfellows were Colonel James, 
of Tytham Loc^e, Kent; Christopher Hull, Esq., c^ Sidcup ; 
and the late Lord Eardley. To the second of these be was 
fag; and, it k not a little remarkable, that the third was 
tsttBted a baronet whilst at school, which occasioned a holyday 
and treat, &c. Soon after leaving this academy, Mr. Whit- 
worth became an officer in the Guards. The successfii} ex*- 
ample, however, of his predecessor. Lord Whitworth^ ^pear- 
iilg to point out diplomacy as the happiest road to celebrity 
-and preferment, it was determined that he should conupence 
^Ihat career, which eventually led him to honour and distino- 
tion. 

. Afteir an initiatory ti*ial in a subordinate situation, Mr. Whit- 
weirdi's first minion was to the court of Stanislaus Awci^tiui, 
idf PdHiid, where her appeared, in 2786, in the obaprti?t«t of 

'*' * i}e iraa knighlecl iii i?S8. 
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minisfcer plenipot^tiaiy. Warsaw was tbea thet c^i^trQ of 
intrigues; for a new partition of Poland ha^p^o^ Xq be 
nieditati&g at that moment, and the generous attempt at natipni^ 
independence proved but the signal £>f the final ov^hrow qf 
that ancient state. Even then the king, an accom{disbed but 
weak pritice, was dictated to in his own capital by the amb^sr 
4sador of St Petersburgh ; and the successor of John Sobiesk^ 
who saved Vienna from the Turks, and <rf those powerful 
princes who held Prussia in va^isalage, and considered the 
Russians as a wild Tartarian horde, was reduced to the hu^^r 
liating necessity <^ complying with the crqel mimdates of 
Frederick, Leopold^ and Catharine. In this state of things 
the interests of England were but reipotely concerned. It wap 
the duty of her minister^ indeed, to ward off, as long as ppsr 
sible, the meditated dismemberment and annilulation of Unvt 
unhappy country ; and more especially to prevent, if possibly 
the annexation of Dantzic to the house of Brandenburgh. 
These were events which did not occur until after the ter- 
niination of Mr. Whitworth's embassy. 

After residii^ two years in Poland, Mr. Whitworth was 
recalled ;^ and, in September 17S8, was nominated to a muck 
itiore important mission, that of envoy extraordinary and 
miQister plenipotentiary to the court of Russia, Wars^^w b^d 
presented the singular spectacle of a king retained a kind of 
state prisoner in his own coital, while a foreign ambassador 
.assumed all the functions of royalty; but St. Petersburgh, on 
the other hand, exhibited a heroine possessed of a masculine 
mind, adored by her own subjects, holding Poland in chaini^ 
and threatening to render the Greek cross triumphant Qn th^ 
shores of the Hellespont. But Catharine was surrounded by 
jFrench philosophers and statesm^; and this pircums^nce, 
in addiitton to some recent events of a disagreeable natorei 
had crei^ somewhat c^ an aversion in the bosom of thi^ 
princess to the Brijtbh (^biuet, if not to the nation. From 
ihis feeling, consequences un&vourable to the cpuMQeroe of 
JEngland might have been anticipated; but the Freach pevolu« 
tkm forewarned her of her own danger, 
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In 1793, when the English ministers determined to take 
part in the confederacy against France, it was thought proper 
to invest the ambassador at St. Petersburg with the Order of 
the Bath, to add dignity to his mission; and Sir Charles 
Wbitworth, from this moment, began to act a conspicuous 
part on this, now become the great theatre of European 
politics. A more intimate connexion than had hitherto sub- 
sisted became an object of mutual desire ; a subsidiary treaty 
began to be hinted, and the death of the empress alone pre- 
vented its completion. 

The zeal of her son and successor, Peter III,, required but 
little stimulus to induce him to make a common cause with 
the chief potentates of Europe ; and Sir Charles Whitworth 
proved successful in his endeavours in this respect; an event 
which was announced to parliament by the following message, 
on the 6th of June, 1799 : — 

** George R. 
^^ His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint this House that he 
has, some time since, concluded an eventual engagement with 
his good brother and ally the Emperor of Russia, for employ- 
ing forty-five thousand men against the common enemy, in 
such manner as the state of affairs in Europe at that period 
appeared to render most advantageous. The change of cir- 
cumstances which has since arisen, having rendered a different 
application of that force more desirable. His Majesty has re- 
cently had the satisfaction to learn, that the views of the 
'Emperor of Russia in that respect are entirely conformable to 
his own.** 

When the papers on this subject were afterwards submitted 
to the inspection of parliament, it appeared that the English 
plenipotentiary, after a previous negociation with the chan- 
cellor Prince Besborodko, had concluded a provisional treaty 
at St. Petersburgh in 1798, by which it was agreed on the 
part of His Imperial Majesty, " that in case the King of 
Prussia could be induced to take an active part in the war 
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^;ainst the common enemy, the Emperor of all the Russias 
was ready to afford him a succour of land forces, and he des^ 
tined for that purpose forty-five thousand men, infantry and 
cavalry, with the necessary artillery." But this pkn, ** the pe- 
cuniary succours for which were to be supplied by his Britannic 
Majesty," was completely defeated by the obstinacy of the 
monarch in Question, who firmly persisted in his adherence to 
a system of rigorous neutrality. It was, however, resolved, 
notwithstanding this adverse occurrence, that so considerable 
a body of troops should not remain idle; and Sir Charleis 
Whitworth, knowing how much and how deeply England 
was interested in the overthrow of the Batavian republic, con- 
cluded a convention, dated June 22d, (Ilth) 1799, for the 
express purpose of employing a portion of them '* fo/ the ex- 
pulsion of the French fi-om the Seven United Provinces, and 
the deliverance of the latter from the yoke under which they 
had so long groaned." 

But although Peter III. entered into the contest with a 
degree of enthusiasm worthy of the days of chivalry, and 
although his general, the celebrated Suwarrow, at the head of 
a chosen body of troops, conferred new lustre on the Russian 
arms, the sudden reverse that occurredi in Switzerland, added 
to some misunderstanding relativcf to Hollflftd, and a coolness 
that took place between the two Imperial Courts, were cal- 
culated to effect an alteration in the aspect of public af&irs. 
This was completed by a domestic incident, (ot the introduc- 
tion of an obscure actress produced a complete change in the 
politics of Russia, and all that had been achieved by the 
talents of our minister there was overturned by the arts of a 
cunning and intriguing female. The name of this personage was 
Madame Le Chevalier, and she is said to have been originally 
the mistress of the imperial barber, a Greek domestic who 
possessed great influence with his sovereign. The British 
factory offered to advaface a latge siiin of money to Sir Charles 
Whitworth to produce a counter-action on the lady; but 
what were ten or fifteen thousand pounds to a rapacious wo* 
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inan, who bad an absolute monnxdtk^ the autocraC of sD the 
Rtissias, at her feet? 

On the return of the English ambassador, he was created^ 
March 21, 1800, an Irish peer, by the title of Baron Whit- 
worth, of Newport Pratt, in the county of Galway. 

The situation of this country soon after became very critical 
in respect to the northern states. Tliey complained that their 
neutrality was no longer respected, that their shores and bar* 
hours were violated by the British cruizers, and that even 
their men-of-war were not permitted to afford protection to 
tibe convoys entrusted to their charge. They urged, at the 
saUae time, the procrastination, delays, and expences incident 
to the English Court of Admiralty, and seemed resolved to 
recur to decisive measures for the purpose of obtaining re- 
dress. Sweden deemed herself greatly injured on a variety 
of occasions, but particularly by the detention and condemn- 
ation of several merchantmen bound for the Mediterranean, 
under convoy of a ship of war.* She also complained that 
one of her merchantmen, without a cargo, had been seized by 
an English squadron, and employed in a hostile enterprize 
against two Spanish frigates in the bay of Barcelona, by which 

* On the 30th of Juae I7989 a fleet of Swedish ffierchantmen, cftrryiog pitch, 
tar, deals, and iron, and supposed to be bound to the ports of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Mediterranean, were seifeed in the Britisli Channel l^ Commodore 
Lawford. It appeared by the instructions delirered to the captain of the frigate 
who convoyed these vessels, tliat in case the ships of any nation should pretend to 
the right of search, he was to discover the power to which he belonged by hoisting 
his colours and firing a salute ; and in the event of violence, to resist force by 
force. He, however, only obeyed the former part of his orders, and was con- 
ducted with the ships under his protection to Mazgate Roads, in consequence of a 
special order from the Lords of the Admiralty. After the intervention of some 
deliay, the vessels bound for Portugal were permitted to repair thither ; and Sir 
William Scott (Lord Stowell) at length decided in the case of the Maria, the c^ 
demnation of which vessel and her cargo was followed by that of the remainder ^ 
the convoy. — The judge asserted upon this occasion ; — ^.first, that the right o\ 
visiting and searching merchantmen upon the high seas, whatever be the ships, 
caigoes, or destmation, was an incontestible right of the lawfully.-commissioned ^■ 
cruizers of a belligerent nation; secondly, that the authority of the sovereign of \ 
the neutral country being interposed in any manner of mere force could not > 
legally vary the right of a lawfully-commissioned belligerent cruizer ; and thirdly^ ^ 
that the penalty for the contravention of that right was the confiscation of the 
property so withheld from visitation and search. 
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stratagem they hatd both been ^captured. Semnark kmdljr 
^lumerated her grievances. She asserted tbata nuf^iber of 
her vessels had been seized on the tnost ftivojous preteic4ss^ 
and even carrirf into the ports of Great Britain, although iio 
species of contraband property whatsoever had been found on 
board. It was stated, at the same time, that the cifitain c^ 
one of her frigates had been detained and treated with hai'sh^ 
ness.* An event occurred soon after that occasioned much 

* This alludes to the case of His Danish Majesty's frigate the Haufenu. Some 
English men-of-war having fallen in with this vessel and her convoy, in Decern* 
ber, 1 799, the commander of one of them demanded her destinatioti> and on learns 
tng tbut she was hound for- Gibndtar, replied, that if the captain iWaa going thither 
he would not visit the convoy ; but, that in case it should not cast anchor in that 
port, the ceremony would assuredly take place. Captain Van Dockum having 
informed the officer who came on board, Ihat he would resist a search, a mgf»l 
was made to examine the fleet immediatdy, and a boat from the Emerald pre* 
pared to execute the order, on which some musquetry was fired frotn the Dane, 
and one of the Englidi sailors was severely wounded. A boat beletiging to tht 
Flora was tA the same time -seised and detained until a threat of retAliation bad 
been held out. On th^eir arrival in the bay of Gibi^ltar, Lord Keith, demanded 
to inspect Captain Van Dockum's instructions, but the latter refbsed to comply, 
obserring) that be was commanded toprohibk the visitation of his oonv(^, And ih$k 
he only obeyed his orders by firing on the boats of the English squadixm. Having 
afterwards pledged his honour to this in presence of the admiral, and the governor 
of the garrison, and promised to surrender himself before a judge, he was per^ 
flatted to return on board, but on entering his boat he transmitted a letter in which 
he recused to comply. On this. Lord Keith stated^ that if he attemQted to with- 
draw himself from justice, the affair would be represented to his court Ml** 
Merry, the minster of Great Britain at Copenhagen, accordingly presented a 
note on thb 8ubje<it to Count BernstorfiT, dated April 10^ 1800, in wbich he 
insisted on the right of visiting and examining merchant-vessels on the high seas, 
whatever their nation might be, and whatever their cargoes or destinations. He 
also stated, that His Britannic Majesty had no doubt ef the displeasure which his 
Danish Majesty vTould feel on learning the violent and indefensible procedure of 
an officer in his service ; and that the King was persuaded of the promptitude 
with which his Danish Majesty vTouW make to his (Britannic) Majesty the fdimal 
disavowal and apology which he had so just a right to expect from him in the case, 
with a reparation proportionable to the nature of the offence committed. It 
appears, however, that neither apology nor reparation was made Upon the occa. 
sion. On the eontrary. Count Bemstorff; in his reply, asserted that none of the 
maritime .and independent powers of £urope had ever acknowledged the right of 
searching neutral ships when escorted either by one or several ships of war. He 
added, that the captain of His Danish Majesty's frigate, by repellii^ a violence 
whidi be had no reason to expect, had done no more than his duty ; a^ that It 
was OH the part of the English frigates that the violation of the rights of a neutral 
sovereignty, and of a power friendly to His Britatinic Majesty, hid been com- 
tutted. 
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perplexity, and was productive of the most disagreeable oon^*' 
sequences. Althou^ the armed vessels of the two northern 
powers had protested against a search, and one of them had 
actually recurred to small arms, yet nothing in the shape of a: 
Kgular engagement had hitherto taken place* This, however^ 
at length occurred* The captain of a Danish frigate, called 
the Freya, having refused to permit the vessels under his 
protection to be examined by an English squadron at the 
mouth of the channel, although he freely offered to exhibit 
all their papers for inspection, an action immediately ensued, 
and after having two men killed and five wounded, the Dane 
struck his colours, and was carried into the Downs. Prance 
also was at that time exerting a giant's might Unawed by the 
formidable combination against her, she had combated a world 
in arms ; and it began to be dreaded, even by men who were 
not unfriendly to her first efforts in behalf of domestic free- 
dom, that a power was about to be created that would one 
day aspire to the domination of Europe. In the mean time, 
her rulers were unceasingly agitating the courts of the Baltic ; 
and, under pretence of establishing a free trade, were evidently 
wisbing to clip the wings of that commerce which had enabled 
a comparatively small country to contend successfully for ages 
with extensive territories and a nuhieroUs population. The 
trade which the States situated on the shores of the Baltic 
carried on with England, was certainly highly profitable to 
themselves ; but it was absolutely necessary to the existence 
of this country as a maritime nation. The enmity of those 
States, therefore, Was to be dreaded, and their friendship 
courted. But, above all things, it was to be feared lest any 
umbrage should be given to a capricious prince, who affected 
to possess all the magnanimity without exhibiting any of the 
solid talents of his mother; and who began to consider him- 
self as the protector of the north of Europe. The Anlerican 
war had given birth to an <^ armed neutrality," formidable in 
die extreme^ which had been suspended rather than dissolved; 
and which might at any time be brought into action with in- 
creased vigour. A powerful monarch at its head would 
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tender such a league doubly portentous; and although we 
Blight at length prove conquerors, yet, during the struggle^ 
our dock-^yards and arsenals must be in want of naval and 
military stores, while a large body of our merchants must be 
de^ly injured, if not wholly ruined. 

In thb posture of public affairs, it was resolved in the 
British cabinet, to select a diplomatist equally eminent for his 
talents and for his moderation ; and accordingly, Lord Whit- 
worth was nominated for the purpose. Having made the ne- 
cessary dispositions with all possible promptitude, he repaired 
to Copenhagen in the character of plenipotentiary extraordi- 
nary ; Mr. Merry, our resident minister, remaining, as usual, 
to discharge the customary official business of his department* 
While his lordship commenced a treaty with the Count de 
Bemstorff, a nobleman of great talents and influence, his mis- 
sion was backed, and his arguments were supported, by a 
siTong squadron, consisting of nine sail of the line^ four 
bomb-ketches, and five gun-boats, which entered the Sound 
under the command of Admiral Dickson. Such guests were 
not to be slighted ; and the Prince Royal, who had for some 
years taken upon himself the management of public affairs, 
immediately signified his wishes, in the form of an invitation, 
that they should anchor in Elsineur Roads. The court of 
Denmark, however, being at that period assured of support 
irom the neighbouring states, her ministers held a high lan- 
guage, and considering England as the aggressor, affected ra- 
ther to demand than to yield submission. But, after a consi- 
derable time spent in discussion, at length, by the exertions of 
our plenipotentiary, an adjustment took place on the 29th Au- 
gust, 1800. As the Danish government stood greatly on the 
point of honor, and repeatedly and earnestly urged the di^race 
offered to its flag, something on that score was very properly 
conceded. It was agreed that the frigate with the convoy should 
be released ; and the former repaired in one of the ports of 
His Britannic Majesty ; according to the usage among friendly 
and allied powers. The claim of visiting merchantmen 
mhile under convoy of a ship war, presentmg greater diffi- 
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Cttlties, was referred to the investigation of a more lekore 
period; but the court of Copenhagen was to restrict itself, 
d«d was to send armed vessels for that purpose only, into ilie 
Mediterranean, where they appeared to be in some measure 
necessary on account of the depredations of the fiarbary 
a>rsairs, who at that time infested the commerce of Den- 
mark, and treated her consuls with disrespect. Such were 
tlie outlines of die convention* An entire change was also 
effected in the court of St. Petersbuigh. The Emperor had 
actually laid an emlmrgo on all the English ships and pro^- 
perty within his dominions, under the pretext that the cap^ 
ture of the Freya was a manifest violation of the law of 
nations; but no sooner did he learn the signature of the 
convention of Copenhagen, than he withdrew the orders for 
sequestration^ and restored whatever had been seized. 

No blame is imputable to Lord Whitworth because an 
amicable treaty did not immediately follow this temporary 
convention. It is well known, that a few mondas after die 
English plenipotentiary quitted Copenhagen, a conventkm 
was concluded for a new armed neutrality, in which Prussia^ 
Sweden, and Denmark joined, under the sancdon of His 
Imperial Majesty. One of those powers seized on Ham- 
burgh, another on Hanover, and a third wished to av^ige 
the loss of the grand-mastership of Malta by a declaradon 
in behalf of Prance. These proceedings gave birth to a new 
expedition of eighteen sail of the line up the Baldc; and 
every subject in dispute was finally terminated by the battk 
of Copenhagen, the secession of the Swedes, the sudden 
death of Paul, and the armistice agreed to between the Prince 
of Denmark and Lord Nelson, on the 9th April, 1801. 

On his return to England, Lord Whitworth found scnne 
relaxation necessary after the hurry of two long joumies^ 
and the labour and fatigue incident to a tedious and intricate 
negociation. He also contrived to twine the roses of Venus 
around the caduceus of Mercury, by an union peculiariy 
auspicious in every point of view. This marriage took 
place, April 7di, 1801, with Arabella Diana, widow of Jdm 
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Freclerick, third Duke of Dorset, and eldest daughter at^' 
cc^idr of Sir Charles Cope, second baronet of Brewem, 
eoun^ of Oxford, by Catharine, youngest daughter of Sir 
Cecil Bishop, fifth Baronet of Parham, Sussex (and after- 
wards second wife of the first Earl of Liverpool). 

In the mean time new and unforese^i occurrences had 
taken place. By a sudden chuige at home, Mr* Pitt had 
been <livested of the management of public afl&irs, while Mr, 
Addington exchanged the Speaker's chair for a less easy seat 
on tte Treasury bench. France loudly threatened us with 
all the terrors of an invasion ; and our fleets, on the other 
band, scoured the narrow seas, intercepted her shipping, 
and l^ckaded Iier harbours. Notwithstanding these marked 
appearances of a violent and lasting animosity, a negociation, 
which had been for some time depending, was accelerated at 
this critical period witb all the subtilty of diplomatic refine- 
ment. The inhabitants of both Great Britain and France 
had become heartily tired of a war long since devoid of any 
fixed or national object. After so many splendid acquisitions 
on the continent, Buonaparte evidently panted for a peace, 
which, by restoring the islands of the West Indian Archipe- 
li^ to the Frencli republic might confer reputation and 
stability on his administration; while in England the new 
ministry were anxious to strengthen the patronage of the 
Crown by means of the gratitude of the people. For some 
time past an active intercourse had taken place between the 
two governments; flags of truce and defiance were actu- 
ally displayed at the same time, and in the same strait; 
so that while Boulogne and Dunkirk were bombarded and 
blockaded by hostile squadrons, the ports of Dover and 
Calais were frequently visited by the packet-boats and the 
messoigers of the courts of St. James's and the Thuilleries. 
At length Lord Hawkesbury, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fiiirs, after a long but secret negociation with M. Otto, during 
which the humiliating intervention of a third person was not 
recurred to, as on a former occasion, suddenly announced 
the signature of preliminaries of peace between England on 
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tlie one part> and France, Spain, and Holland, on the other« 
4.fter the lapse of nearly six months, during which the public 
^pectation was greatly excited by alternate hopes and fears, 
the long-expected treaty was signed, ratified, and promul- 
gated according to the established forms. 

The treaty of Amiens, concluded March 27, 1802, was 
eonsidere4 by some politicians rather as a cessation of hos- 
tilities' than as a definitive pacification ; and the event proved 
that too many objects of importance were left open for 
future discussion. Lord Comwallis, notwithstanding this, 
returned from the congress welcomed by the well-merited ap- 
plause of his countrymen. He was succeeded first by Mr. 
Jackson, then by Mr. Merry, and finally by Lord Whitwortl^; 
who, having been made a privy-councillor, was sent to 
Paris towards the latter end of 1802, as ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary. On his lordship's arrival at 
FarLs he found himself, like his predecessors, surrounded by 
diflSculties. The war had indeed ceased, but the hostility of 
the mind was not yet ended. A rivalship in commerce had 
succeeded to a rivalship in arms, and the custom-houses of 
the respective nations were in a state of direct hostility* A 
variety of circumstances tended to render this negociation 
delicate in the extreme ; such as the renunciation of Parma ; 
the mission of Sebastiani ; the occupation of Holland by a 
considerable army; the violation of the rights of the Swiss 
Cantons; and, above all, the aggrandizement of France by 
means of fresh acquisitions. These, and a variety of other 
objects of equal importance, seemed to embitter this embassy, 
and to render it disagreeable to all engaged in it. On the 
other hand, the First Consul complained of the personalities 
with which the newspapers in London were filled, particu- 
larly one published in French by the emigrant de Peltier; of 
the countenance given to the ex-bishops and refugees, espe- 
cially GeorgeS) afterwards executed at Paris ; of the book 
published by Sir Robert Wilson ; and of a variety of other real 
or supposed ii^uries. But it was the retention of Malta that 
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appears to have been the chief object of dispute, and the 
ostensible cause of the war that ensued. 

After a number of previous conferences with Talleyrand, the 
minister for foreign affairs, Buonaparte at length sent for the 
English ambassador, m the beginning of 1803, and a long 
and important interview took place ; of which an account will 
be found in the following dispatch, which was immediately 
addressed by Lord Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury. 

^ My Lord, Paris, February 21, 180S. 

** My last dispatch, in which I gave your lordship an ac- 
count of my conference with M. de Talleyrand, was scarcely 
gone when I received a note from him, informing me that the 
First C5)nsul wished to converse with me, and desired I would 
come to him at the Thuilleries at nine o'clock. He received 
me in his cabinet with tolerable cordiality, and, after talking 
on different subjects for a few minutes, he desired me to sit 
down, as he himself did on the other side of the table, and 
began. He told me that he felt it necessary, after what had 
passed between me and M. de Talleyrand, that he should, in 
the most clear and authentic manner, make known his senti- 
ments to me, in order to their being communicated to His 
Majesty; and he conceived this would be more eiFectually 
done by himself than through any medium whatever. He 
said, that it was a ^matter of infinite disappointment to him, 
that the treaty of Amiens, instead of being followed by con- 
ciliation and friendship, the natural efiects of peace, had been 
productive only of continual and increasing jealousy and mis- 
trust; and that this mistrust was now avowed in such a 
manner as must bring the point to an issue. 

** He now enumerated the several provocations which he 
prdtended to have received .from England. He placed in the 
first line our not evacuating Malta and Alexandria, as we 
were bound to do by treaty. In this, he said, that no 
consideration on earth should make him acquiesce; and of 
thetwo, he had rather see us in possession of the Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine, than Malta. He then adverted to the abuse 
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thrown out against him in the English public prints; bnt thisi 
he said, he did not so much regard as Aat which appeared in 
the French pt^ers published in London. This be considered 
as much more mischievous, since it was meant to excite this 
country against him and his government; he complained of 
^e protection given to Georges and others of his description, 
who, instead of being sent to Canada, as had been repeatedly 
promised, were permitted to remain in England, handsomely 
pensioned, and constantly committing all sorts of crimes on 
the coasts of France, as well as in the interior. In confirm- 
«tioB of this he toM me, that two men had within these few 
days been apprehended in Normandy, and were now on thdr 
way to Paris, who were hired assassins, and employed by the 
Bishop of Arras, by the Baron de Rolle, by Georges, and by 
Duthell, as would be fully proved in a court of justice, and 
made known to the world. 

** He acknowledged that the irritation he felt against Eng- 
land increased daily, because every wind (I make use as much 
as I can of his own ideas and expressions,) which blew from 
England, brought nothing but enmity and hatred against 
him. 

<< He now went back to Egypt, and told me that if he had 
fdt the smallest inclination to take possession of it by force, 
be might have done it a month ago, by sending twenty-five 
•thousand men to Aboukir, who would have possessed them- 
selves of the whole country in defiance of the four thousand 
British in Alexandria. That instead of that garrison being a 
means of protecting Egypt, it was only fiimishing him with a 
•pretence for invading it. ' This he should not do, whatever 
might be his desire to hav-e it as a colony, because he did not 
think it worth the risk of a war, in which he might, perhaps, 
be considered as the aggressor, and by which he should lose 
more than he could gain, since sooner or later Egypt would 
belong to France, either by the falling to pieces of the Turkish 
Empire, or by some arrangement with the Porte.* As a proof 
;of his desire to maintain peace, he wished to know whdt he 
-had to gain by going to war with En^nd. A descent was 
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tfie ooiy saeans of ofience he had, and that he was determined 
to attempt^ by putting lumself at the head of the expediticm. 
Bvtt how could it be supposed^ that after having gained the 
fadght on which he stood, he would risk his life and reputa^ 
iion in such a hazardous attempt, unless forced to it by neces-> 
sity, when the chances were, that he and the greatest part of 
the expedition would go to the bottom of the sea ? He talked 
much on this subject, but never affected to diminish the 
danger. He acknowledged that there were one hundred 
chances to one against him ; but still he was determined to 
attempt it, if war should be the consequence of the present 
discussion ; and that such was the disposition of the troops, 
that army after army would be found for the enterprize. 

'^ He then expatiated much on the natural force of the two 
countries. France with an army of four hundred and eighty 
thousand men, for to this amount it is, he said, to be imme*- 
diatdiy completed, all ready for the most desperate enter- 
prizes 'y and England with a fleet that made her mistress of 
the seas, and which he did not think he should be able to 
equal in less than ten years : two such countries, by a proper 
understandir^^ might govern the world, but by their strifes 
might overturn it. He said, that if he had not felt the enmity 
of the British government on every occasion since the treaty 
of Amkns, there would have been nothing that he would not 
have, done to prove his desire to conciliate ; participation ia 
indemnities as well as an influence on the continent; treaties 
of commerce,-**- in short, any tbii^ that could have given satis* 
fection, and have testified his friendship. Nothing, however, 
had been able to conquer the hatred of the British govern- 
nent, and, therefore, it was now come to the point, whether 
we should have peace or war. To preserve peace, the treaty 
of Amiens must be folfilled ; the abuse in the public prints, if 
not totally suppressed, at least kept within bounds, and eon^ 
fined to the English papers; and the proteoticm so (^enly 
^iven to his bitterest enemies (alluding to Georges, and pep- 
4Bons of that description,) must be withdrawn. If war, .it was 
ionly necessary to say so, and to refuse to fulfil the treaty. 
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He now made the tour of Europe, to prove to me that, iit 
its present state, there was no power with which we could 
coalesce for the purpose of making war against France ; con- 
sequently it was our interest to gain time, and if we had any 
point 'to gain, renew the war when circumstances were more 
favourable. He said, it was not doing him justice to suppose 
that he conceived himself above the opinion of his country, 
or of Europe, He would not risk uniting Europe against 
him by any violent act of aggression; neither was he so 
powerful in France as to persuade the nation to go to war 
unless on good grounds. He said,* that he had not chastised 
the Algerines fix)ra his unwillingness to excite the jealousy of 
other powers, but he hoped that England, Russia, and 
France, would one day feel that it was their .interest to destroy 
such a nest of thieves, and force them to live rather by culti- 
vating their land than by plunder. 

" In the little I said to him, for he gave me in the course of 
two hours but very few opportunities of saying a word, I con- 
fined myself strictly to the tenor of your lordship's instruc- 
tions. I urged them in the same manner as I had done to 
M. de Talleyrand, and dwelt as strongly as I could on the 
sensation which the publication of Sebastiani's report had 
created in England, where the views of France towards 
Egypt must always command the utmost vigilance and jea- 
lousy. He maintained, that what ought to convince us of 
his desire of peace, was, on the one hand, the little he had to 
gain by renewing the war; and, on the other, the facili^ with 
which he might have taken possession of Egypt, with the very 
ships and troops which were now gping from the Mediter- 
ranean to St. Domingo, and that with the approbation of all 
Europe, and more particularly of the Turks, who had repeat- 
edly invited him to join with them for the purpose of forcing 
us to evacuate their territory. 

" I do not pretend to follow the arguments of the First 
Consul in detail; this would be impossible, from the vast 
variety of matter which he took occasion to introduce. His 
purpose was evidently, to convince me, that on Malta murt 
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depend peace or war, and at the same time, to impress upon 
my mind a strong idea of the means he possessed of annoying 
us at home and abroad. 

" With regard to the mistrust and jealousy which, he said, 
constantly prevailed since the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens, I observed, that after a war of such long duration, 
so full of rancour, and carried on in a manne;r of which his- 
tory has no example, it was but natural that a considerable 
degree of agitation should prevail ; but this, like the swell 
after a storm, would gradually subside, if not kept up by the 
policy of either party ; that I would not pretend to pronounce 
which had been the aggressor in the paper war of which he 
complained, and which was still kept up, though with this 
difference, that in England it was independent of govern- 
ment, and in France its very act and deed. To this I 
added, that it must be admitted, that we had such motives 
of mistrust against France as could not be alleged against 
us ; and I was going to instance the accession of territory 
and influence gained by France since the treaty, when he 
intennipted me by saying, I suppose you mean Piedmont 
and Switzerland ; ' ce sont des bagatelles : ' and it must have 
been foreseen whilst the negociation was pending; * vous 
n'avez pas le droit d'en parler a cette heure.' I then alleged 
as a cause of mistrust and jealousy, the impossibility of ob- 
taining justice, or any kind of redress, for any of His Ma- 
jesty's subjects. He asked me in what respect : and I told 
him, that since the signing of the treaty not one British 
claimant had been satisfied, although every Frenchmian of 
that description had been so within one month after that 
period; and that since I had been here, and I could say 
as much of my predecessors, not one satis&ctory answer 
had been obtained to the innumerable representations which 
we had been under the neccessity of making in favour of 
British subjects and property detained in the several ports 
of France and elsewhere, without even a shadow of justice^: 
such an order of things, I said, was not made to inspire con- 
fidence; but, on the contrary, must create mistrust This, 
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he said) must be attributed to the natural difficulties attend- 
ing such suits, when bbth parties thought themselves right ; 
but he denied that such delays could proceed from ally dis- 
hiclination to do what Was just fiind right. With regard to 
the pensions which were granted to French or Swiss indivi- 
duals, I ob^rved) that they were givfen as h reward for 
past iservices during the war, And most certainly not for pre- 
sent ones ; and still less for such as had been insinuated^ of a 
nature repdgnaiit to the feelings of etery individual in Eng- 
land, and to the universally acknowledged oyalty and honour 
of the British government That as for any participation of 
indemnities or other accessions, which His Majesty might 
' have obtained, I could take upon myself to assure him, that 
.His Majesty's ambition led him rather to preserve than to ac- 
l^uire. And that, with regard to the most propitious moment 
for renewing hostilities. His Majesty, whose sincere desire 
it vwas to continue the blessings of peace to his subjects, 
wo(uld always consider such a measure as the greatest calar 
mity ; but that, if His Majesty was so desirous of, peace, it 
must not be imputed to the difficulty of obtaining allies ; aiMi 
the less so, as those means which it might be necessary to 
afford such allies, for perhaps inadequate services, would all be 
i^oncentrated in England, and give a proportionate increase 
of energy to our own exertions. 

<* At this part of the conversation he rose from his chair, 
and told me that he should give orders to General Andreossy 
jto enter on the discussion of this business with your lordship ; 
Ib.^t he wished that I should, at the same tiftie, be made 
j.«cquaHp(ted with his motives, and convinced of his sincerity, 
rather .from himself than from his ministers. He then, after 
a con^eri^tion of two hours, during the greatest part of which 
he talked jiM^essantly, conversed for a few moments on indif- 
ferent subjects, in apparent good humour, and retired. 

" Such ly^ jiearly as I can recollect, the purport of this 
jconference, 

" It must, however, be observed, that he did not, as M^. 
Y^llevrand had done, affect to attribute Colonel Sebastiani'a 
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mission to commercial motives only, but as one rendered 
necessary in a military point of view, by the infraction by us 
of the treaty of Amiens. 

^* I have tlie honour to be, &c. 

" WniTWORfH,'! 

" P. S. This conversation took place on Friday last, and 
this morning I saw M. de Talleyrand. He had been with the 
First Consul after I left him, and he assured me that he had 
been very well satisfied with the frankness with which I had 
made my observations on what fell fi-om him. I told him, 
that without entering into any farther detail, what I had said 
to the First Consul amounted to an assurance, of what I 
trusted there could be no doubt, — of the readiness of His 
Majesty's ministers to remove all subjects of discussion, where 
that could be done without violating the laws of the country, 
and to fulfil strictly the engagements which they had con- 
tracted, inasmuch as that could be reconciled with the safety 
of the st^te. As this applied to Malta and Egypt, he gave 
me to understand that a project was in contemplation, by 
which the integrity of the Turkish empire would be so effectu- 
ally secured as to do away every cause of doubt or uneasiness, 
either with regard to Egypt or any part of the Turkish do- 
minions. He could not then, he said, explain himself farther. 
Under these circumstances, no one can expect that we should 
relinquish that assurance that we have in hand, till something 
equally satisfactory is proposed and adopted. 

'^ Whitworth. 
** The Right Honourable Lord Hawkesbury, &c." 

The English ministry, however, persisted in the resolution 
of not evacuating Malta, although a categorical answer was^ 
in the mean time, demanded by General Andr^ossy, the 
French ambassador at London. On this, a rupture appearing 
to be inevitable. His Majesty, in March, 1803, sent a message to 
both houses of parliament, stating the preparations making in 
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the ports of France and Holland, and recommeiiding the 
adoption of such measures as might be consistent with the 
honour of his ^own and the security of his dominions. A 
subsequent interview between Lord Whitworth and Buona- 
pATte, instead of healing, appears to have widened the breach ; 
and His Lordship's prompt and dignified repression of the 
usurper's intemperate address before a full court, and all the 
foreign ministers, is celebrated throughout Europe. The 
particulars will be found in the following dispatch { — 

, ^ My Lord, Paris, March 14. 1803. 

'* The messenger, Mason, went on Saturday with my dis- 
patches of that date^ and until yesterday, Sunday, I saw no 
/one likely to give me any furth^*- information, such as I 
fcould depend upon, iis to the effect which His Majesty's 
message had produced on the First Consid. At the court 
Ayhich was hdd at the Thuilleries upon that day, he accosted 
<P5ie evidently under very considerable agitation. He began by 
^asking me if I had any news from England ? I told him that 
J had received letters from Your Lordship two days ago. 
lie immediately said, * And so you are determined to go to 
war?' * No (I replied), we are too sensible of the advcmtages 
of peace.' ^ Nous avons (said he) d^}a fait la guerre pendan^ 
quioze ans.' As he seemed to wait for an answer, I observed 
only, * Cen est deja trop.' * Mais (said be) vous voulez la 
faire encor-e quinze annees, et vous m'y forcez.' I told him 
that was veiy far from His Majesty's intention. He then 
proceeded to Count Marcow, and the Chevalier Azara, who 
were standing together at a little distance from me, and said 
to them, ^ Les Anglois veulent la guerre, mais s'ils sont les 
premiers k tirer I'ep^e, je serai le dernier a la remettre. lis 
ne respectent pas les trait^s. H faut dor^navant les couvrir de 
crepe noir.' He then went his round. In a few minutes he 
came back to me, and resumed the conversation, if such it 
can be called, by something peraonally civil to me. Hel:)egan 
again: — * Pourquoi des arm^mens? contre qui des mesures 
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de precaution ? Je n^&i pas un seul vaisseau de ligne dans le9 
ports de France ; ntais si yous voulez armer, j'armerai aussi ; 
si vous voulez vous battre, je me battrai aussL Vous pourreZ' 
peutetre tuer la France^ roais jamais Tintimider/ * On ne 
voudroit (said I), ni Pun ni I'autre. On voudroit vivre en 
bonne intelligence avec elle/ * II faiit done respecter les 
trait^s (replied he); malheur a ceux qni ne respectent pas le» 
traites ; ils en seront responsable a toute PEurope.* He was 
too much agitated to make it advisable for me to prolong the 
conversation ; I therefore made no answer, and he retired to 
his apartment repeating the last phrase. 

" It is to be remarked, that all this passed loud enough to 
be overheard by two hundred people who were present; and 
I am persuaded that there was not a single person who did 
not feel the extreme impropriety of his conduct, and the total 
want of dignity, as well as of decency, on the occasion. 

" I propose taking the first opportunity of speaking to 
M. Talleyrand on this subject. 

** I have the honour to be, &€. 

" Whitworth* 
" The Right Honourable Lord Hawkesbury, &c." 

Lord Whitworth, on his first interview with M. Talley- 
rand, remonstrated against the insult ofiered to him, as alike 
oflFensive " to his public and private feelings." He added, 
that he had repaired to the levee " to pay his respects to th^ 
First Consul, and present his countrymeii, but not to treat of 
political subjects ; and that unless he had an assurance from 
him that he should hot be expdsed to a Repetition of the same 
disagreeable occurrences, tie should be under the necessity of 
discontinuing his visits to the Thuilleries." Similar remon- 
strances were also made in the King's namei, by drder of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; but Malta again be- 
came the bone of contention, and prqjets innumerable were 
formed, presented, and debated, relative to the possession of 
that important island. At length the English minister, in con-* 
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sequende of positiye orders from hk Courts ddiveted in his 
Tdtimatum;* and declared, that if no convention ojpi this basis 
^as signed within a weiek, he had received instructions to ter- 
minate his mission, and return to London. As the Court of 
the Thuilleries would not accede to this, it was proposed by 
Talleyrand, as a mezzo lermino, to relinquish Malta to Russkt ; 
but difficulties occurred in respect to this plan, and Lord 
Whitworth demanded the necessary passports for his de- 
parture. These were at length obtained, although not with- 
out great difficulty, and after three successive messages ; on 
which His Lordship left Paris, May 13. 1803. From this 
moment every idea of peace vanished ; and in the course of 
three days an order of council was issued for reprisals, which, 
of course, produced a new war. 

Thus the embassy of Lord Whitworth was suddenly terr 
minated; and whoever considers the peremptory instructions 
horn his Court on the one hand, and the resolute determination 
of the First Consul on the other, will allow that the ablest 
negociator could not have prolonged the armed truce (for it 
does not deserve the name of a peace), which had subsisted 
between the two countries from March 27. 1802, when the 

* '* I« The Kiench GoTeminent shall engage to make 110 pppo^tien to the 
ffiSsioQ of iiifi Island of Xiaix^>edosa to His Majesty bj the Kin^ of the Two 
Sjcilies. 

«< 2. In ccmsequence of the present state of the Island of Laihpedosa, His 
Majesty shall remain in possession of the Island of Malta until suclk arrange- 
ments shall he made by him as maj enable His Majesty to occupy Lampedosa a» 
a naval station ; after which period the Island of Malttf shall be given up to the 
inhabitants^ and acknourledged as an independent state. 

« 3. Th6 territories of the Batavian repuMic shall be evacuated by tlie Frendi 
ibrces within one month aA^r the conclusion of a convention founded on the 
principles of this propel. 

*f 4. The King of Etrurria, and the Italian and Ligyrian RepnblicSx shall W 
acknowledged by His Majesty, 

<< 5. Switzerland shall be evacuated by the French forces. 

" 6. A suitable territorial provision shall be assigned to the King of Sardinia 
in Italy* 

", Secret Articuj. His Majesty shall not be require^ by the French Govern- 
ment to evacuate the Island of Malta until after the expiration of ten years. 

« Articles 4, 5f and $, may be entirely omitted^ or must all be inserted. 
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treaty of Amiens was signed, to May 10. 180S, when a re- 
newal of hostilities ensued. 

After an interview with the cabinet ministers in London, 
Lord Whitworth repaired to Knowle, where for some years 
hi^ lordship chiefly resided, rendering himself exceedingly 
popular by his attention and politeness to all descriptions of 
persons. His native county, in the course of the war, fur- 
nished targe bodies of volunteers and yeomanry, and he him- 
self was not wanting in his exertions to encourage tbdx 
patriotic efforts. No sooner was the country menaced with a 
descent, than he raised and clothed, at his own expence, the 
Holmesdale battalion of infantry, composed of 600 men ; and 
he frequently repaired to their head-quarters at Maidstone to 
inspect their condition. 

On March 2. 1813, Lord Whitworth was made a lord of 
the King's bed-chamber; on the 14th of June following he 
was created a peer of Great Britain, by the title of Viscount 
Whitworth, of Adbaston, in the county of Stafford ; and in 
August succeeded the Duke of Richmond as viceroy of 
Ireland. At the enlargement of the Order of the Bath in 
January, 1815, he was made one of the twelve Civil Knights 
Grand Crosses ; and November 25. that year, was advanced 
to the dignities of Baron Adbaston and Earl Whitworth. He 
resigned the lieutenancy of Ireland in September, 1817, when 
Lord Talbot was appbinted to succeed him. 

The noble Earl's decease took place at Knowle, after only 
three days illness, on the 13th of May, 1825. 

His Lordship's loss is universally lamented by his neigh- 
bours, and especially by the poor, to whom he was a sincere^ 
active, and judicious friend. It was his habit and delight to 
employ, in occupations suited to their strength, poor old men 
and women about his house, garden, park, and farm. In this 
useful charity he spent some thousand pounds a year ; and the 
aid privately rendered to objects of compassion in other ways 
by the earl and his consort were extensive. He was an 
amiable and kind-hearted man in all the relations of private 
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life, and was considered by all who knew him, one of the best 
examples of an English nobleman. 



From the " Public Characters," and the " History of the 
Wars of the French Revolution," the materials of the fore- 
going memoir have been principally derived. We have also 
looked at " The Gentleman's Magazine," and " The Monthly 
Magazine." 
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The Rev, SAMUEL PARR, LL. D. 

1 HE profound erudition, inflexible integrity, and unafiected 
benevolence of the late Dr. Parr, were so universally acknow-' 
Ifedged, and so eminently venerated, that, whatever difference? 
of opinion may cxistj with respect to the soundness of somef 
of his opinions, he will ever rank highly among the many 
excellent and admirable petsons who have in the present age? 
conferred honour upon their country, and reflected lustre 
upon letters. Of his scholastic attainments it becomes few 
to speakj for few can be found capable of appreciating their 
value, or of estimating their extent. Equalled, perhaps, by 
some of his contemporaries in the art of verbal criticism, in 
rare and elegant classical knowledge he was unquestionably 
pre-eminent in the learned world. His vast and varied lite- 
rary resources were acquired, too, not in the ease and leisure? 
of afSuence, but under the pressure of haste sLnd poverty t 
in a situation subject to many mortifications, and wholly tin*' 
supported and uncheered by any adventitious advantage or ' 
encouragement. 

Dr. Samuel Parr was born at Harrow, Janustry 15. 1746-7^ 
His great grandfather was rector of Kirkby Malory, in Leii* 
cestershire, and his grandfather was vicar of Hinckley, in the 
same county. His father^ to use Dr. Parr's own words, in a 
letter to Dr. Percival, was " an apothecary and surgeon at Har- 
row, a man of a very robust and vigorous intellect." The fe- 
mily (of which a pedigree is printed in MK^hpls's Leicestershire^ 
iv. 725.), was of the highest respectability, and had produced 
many divines ; but was greatly reduced through persevering 
Jacobitism, and Mr. Parr himself advanced nearly his whole 
property (800/.) in aid of the Prietender. The son, there- 
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fore, was brought up a Tory ; but Dr. Parr has said, that his 
father, by giving him Rapin to read when very young, first 
loosened his early political sentiments. He was considered 
a boy of very precocious talents, and had attained extraordi- 
nary grammatical knowledge of Latin at four years of age. 
Of his critical acumen he gave the first specimen at that early 
period of his life ; pn an occasion when, being called from 
his boyish play to the surgery, to compound medicines, he 
revengefully pointed out to his father a mistake he had made 
in a genitive case in a Latin prescription, which drew from 
the latter the animated correction of, *' Sjiip, d ■ n the 
prescription, make the mixture." — There is another charao 
teristic anecdote of I)r. Parr ^t that period pf his Ufe^ which 
he was himself in the habit of telling with gr^at glee, Th^ 
use of laudanum, thep, we believe, called ^^ Thebaic tinc^ 
ture,'' was at that time rare among country practitionerif- Iir» 
Parr's father, like many other men of strong intellect, was 
somewhat of an experimentalist \ and he began cautiously to 
introduce this medicine into his prescriptions. One old lady 
among his patients was sufiering from some painful complaint 
which he was at a loss bow. to palliate or relieve. Hetumiog 
from visiting her one mornmg, he sat down to enter a pre- 
scription in his day-book ; in doing which he paused, and 
after some hesitation wrote, ^ased, and wrote again. The 
prescription was made up by his son, and the next morning 
Mr. Parr, afler having seen his patient, came back in high 
spirits. " Sam," said he, <* you will live to see this new me- 
dicine work wonders." — " Indeed, Sir." — '< Yes, my boy j 
I veaitured yesterday to incred;se the dose from ten drops to 
fifteen ; and Mrs. — r- has passed a more comfortable night 
than she has known for the last two months t And I tJiink I 
shall venture fifteen drops again." — " You may do that, Sir, 
s^ly." — " Don*t be rash, boy. Beginners are always too 
bcW, How should you know what is safe ? " — *^ Because^ 
Sir, when J made up the prescription, I doubled the dose 
yo^ ordered." — " Doubled the doae! you dog, how daced 
yo^ do iki^? " — " B^i!pft«»^ gir, I g%w you hesitate." 
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When between nine and tea years c^) he lost a tender mo- 
ther, for ^ whom he ever felt and avowed* a strong affec^on ; 
aud on his father marrying again before the expiration of 
twelve months, the son refused to exchange his mourning 
weeds for the new coat with lappets, ordered for him on 
occasion of the new wedding. 

At Easier, 1 756, young Parr was admitted on the foundation 
of Harrow School, where he became head boy in January, 
1761, at the early age of fourteen; at that time particularly 
attracting the notice of the headrmaster, Dr. Sumner. Here 
he was contemporary with Mr. Halhed, Sir William Jones, 
and Dr. Bennett, late Bishop of Cloyne; with the two latter 
of whom he devised a political play. With those personages 
bis friendship was ardent and constant through life. The 
eUte of the school were accustomed to perform voluntary exer- 
cises ; and an interesting detail is given in Lord Teignmouth's 
Memoirs of Sir William Jones, of their manly games and 
principles. The first literary attempt of Dr. Parr was re- 
ported by himself to have been a drama founded on the 
Book of Buth ; and possibly, had he been born in Milton's 
age, he would have been a poet. It is to be regretted that 
all the youthful exercises of this singular republic of boys 
were subsequently stolen and taken to Holland. Sermons 
are in existence, written by Dr. Parr, at the early age ctf 
fourteen* 

Soon after the above-mentioned date, Dr. Parr left school, 
his father wishing to educate him in his own profession, and 
" for two or three years," says he, " I attended to bis busi- 
ness." He had a most yearning desire to obtain the advan** 
t^es of academic education and honours, but his step-raothet 
was of^Sied to the expence, and influenced his father to make 
the condition of his going to the University, his ?atry as a 
sizar. This was what his independent spirit could not brook 
after quitting bis school-fellows as an equal. His fatibei* gav^ 
him £^ !»pnth to determine whether he would f^ccept the prof- 
fered terfli^f* or relinquish college allpgether; he chose the 
Utt^ altpf^a^i^e; hxA^^^&i^ p^ide ^)>i^qip|it]y advanced 
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a small sum, which, oh his entry at Emanuel College, Cain- 
bridge, in 1765, young Parr confided to the treasurership of 
his old friend and school-fellow, the late Bishop Bennett* 
His pecuniary necessities, however, soon became pressing, 
and he determined to leave the University rather than to 
borrow. On balancing his accounts, he founds to his extreme 
surprise, that he had 31. 17 s. over and above the full payment 
of his debts; and such had been the economy of his expence, 
that, he said, had he previously known of any such sum, he 
should have remained longer ! In one of his printed sermons 
he pathetically laments his inability to continue where his 
talents and acquirements seemed to promise him the highest 
distinction and worldly success. 

Dr. Sumner soon recalled him to Harrow, where he was ^- 
pointed first assistant in January, 1767 ; and, during Dr. Sum- 
ner's life, he met with the most flattering personal attachment 
fi*om that distinguished scholar, who, after the school bed- 
time, was accustomed to send for Parr into his private study^ 
where their literary and theological discussions, in a great 
degree, formed and confirmed those principles which after- 
wards governed his whdie life These conversations would 
occasionally take place in the earlier part of the day ; and it 
would frequently happen,^ that after Dr. Sumner and Dr. Parr 
had been carrying on some fieri:;e altercation on critical sub- 
jects, or perhaps unbending their minds with lighter topics, 
they would go from the head-master's house up to the school, 
and bow to each other, on taking their seats, with all the 
formality and ceremonioUsness, which at that period was ob- 
served between the head of Harrow and his assistants. * 

At Christmas, 1769, Dr. Parr was ordained on the curacies 
of Wilsdon and Kingsbury, Middlesex, which he resigned at 
Easter, 1770. In 1771, he was created M.A; pei- literal 
Regiasy and in the same year, on the death of Dr. Sumner, he 
became a candidate for the head-mastership of Harrow^ with 
the late master's strong recommendation. Although sanguinei 
hopes were entertained by his fi*tends of his success, his 
youth and other in^uence prevailed against his nomination^ 
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to the great disappointment of the scholars, by whom he was 
sincerely beloved. The election fell upon Dr. Heath. 

It is well known, that the dissatisfaction of the school was 
manifested in Dr. Parr's favour in some overt acts of insub<- 
ordioation, which he was unjustly accused of having fomented. 
The most violent clamours were raised against him, and cir- 
culated in the public papers. Ultimately he resigned the 
place of assistant, and established a private academy at Stan- 
more, with forty-five boys, of whom, all but one followed him 
from Harrow. It then became desirable, and even necessary, 
that he should be married : he, therefore, allied himself to 
Jane, daughter of Zachariah Marsengale, Esq., of Carleton, 
Yorkshire, and niece to Thomas Mauleverer, Esq., of Am* 
cliffe, in that county; of an antient and respectable family. 
Dr. Parr married Miss Marsengale, because he wanted a 
housekeeper; Miss Marsengale married Dr. Parr, because 
she wanted a house. She was an only child, bred up by 
three maiden aunts, as she said of herself, ^^ in rigidity and 
frigidity," and she always described Dr. Parr as ^* bom in a 
whirlwind, and bred a tyrant." Such discordant elements 
were not likely to produce harmony. The lady lost few 
opportunities of annoying her spouse; an object, which a 
strong understanding and caustic powers of language aiibrded 
her more than ordinary facilities of accomplishing ; and she 
always preferred exposing his foibles and ridiculing his pecu*- 
liarities in the presence of others. . These domestic matters 
are here referred to only as explaining some of the subsequent 
enigmas of the life and conduct of Dr. Parr. His mind and 
temper were kept in continual irritation ; and he was driven 
to the resources of visiting, and to the excitement of that 
table talk which unfortunately superseded eflForts of more 
lasting character. Porson used to say, — " Parr would have 
been a great man but for three things, — his trade, his wife, 
and his politics I" By this his first wife, who died at Teign- 
mouth, April 16. 1810, (and was buried at Hatton,) Dr. Parr 
had several children, who died in their infancy; and two 
daughters who grew up. Of these, the younger, Catharine* 
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died uiunarried; the elder, Sarah, was united in 1797, to 
John, the eldest son of Colonel Wynne, of Plasnwydd, near 
Denbigh, and died at Hatton, in 1810j haying given birth to 
three daughters^ two of whom^ Caroline and Adgusta^ are 
now livnag, the former being the wife of the Rev. John Lyftea^ 
rector of Elmley Lovett, Worcestershire ; one of the Doctor's 
executors. 

The period of Dr. Part's continuance at Stanmore, was 
five years. " The boys who accompanied him," to use the 
words of one of his pupils, " were, in general, the flower of 
Harrow school, in the zenith of its glory, when h Sumner 
presided in its academic bowers. Mfeny were young men of 
considerable talents and matured intellect, and detested alike 
a Persian, a Grecian, or an English tyrant; knew the lan- 
guage, and glowed with all the fervour, of Demosthenes. 
The fine Alcaic fragment in praise of Harmodius and Aristo- 
gitcHi, the deliverers of Greece, echoed firom every tongue, 
and had been translated by almost every hand among the 
elder of them. That mastet, however, let it be remembered, 
was no advocate for insubordination, since nobody ever carried 
school discipline to a higher pitch ; the result of wliich, on 
some occasions, brought on him unmerited obloquy. That 
the democratic spirit prevailed, though to no culpable extent, 
among the gentlemen about that period educated at Harrow, 
may in some degree be accounted for by their being so well 
read, under the tuition of their learned deceased master, in 
Greek history, by which they were naturally Interested in the 
fate of liberty, — that liberty whose cause was so well supported 
by its orators against the armies of the Persian satrap, and 
the insidious designs of Philip. The power of gold had also 
been recently, and to an alarming extent, tried in their own 
country by the daring minister, who is said to have affirmed 
that every man had his price." 

Besides Thomas Maurice, whose pen indited the preceding 
paragraphs, ^^ pre-eminent among diese worthies of Stan- 
more, were William Julius, the captain, and Walter Pollard, 
two. fiogost excellent sdkolars, netli^es of the tropic, ^ souls made 
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of flra^ tod bhiUren of ibe sun/ — the ktter of Whom was 
ftftetwftrds comptroller df the techeqii^^ and died in 1618.^ 
Others were Hfeadl^y, Bek*, Dr. Maltby^ the learned but 
indiscreet Gerald, &c. &c« 

The ^Vantages of the StaHmore establishment were noi^ 
however, equal to the Doctor's expectations. His expetices 
were excessive his profits therefore inconsiderable, his la?- 
botirs most oppressive^ and he found the impossibility of sup- 
porting his situation against the influence and credit of a 
great public scho6l, and the well-founded reputation of his 
competitor, Dr. Heath. He therefore, in 1776, was induced 
to lEiccept the mastership of Colchester schod, and thither a 
considerable part of his Stanmore scholars followed him. 
He was ordained priest in 1777, and held the cures of the 
parishes of Trinity and the Highe, Colchester. In 1778^ he 
obtiiined the mastership of Norwich school, where Mr. Bdoe 
was for three years his under-master, and the Rev. T. Munro 
his scholar; and in 1779, he undertook the care of two cura- 
cies at Norwich; these he rescued in 1780, in which year 
he received his first ecclesiastical preferment, the rectory of 
Asterby, in Lincolnshire. In the summer of this year he 
commenced his career as an author, by the publication of 
" Two Sermcms on Education." 

In 1781, he was admitted to the d^ree of LL.D. at Cam- 
bridge, but without any particular mark of distinction. It is 
not a little singular, that throughout the whole period of his 
connecti<m with the University, from the time of his being 
matriculated up to the completion of his graduation, he never 
once came forward as a candidate for the peculiar honours of 
his Alma Mater. Among the various anecdotes and tradi- 
tions of Dr. Parr, it has been said, that at a subsequent period 
he astonished the sophis, tutors, professors, and heads of 
houses, by preaching to them a sermon in Greek; and a 
comparison has been gravely instituted between this learned 
e£Pusion and the Greek discourse delivered at Paris in 1687, 
by M. Lancelot, to the fraternity of the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem, on the day when tl^t society celebrated the aimi- 
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versary of their foundation, in the monastery of the Cordeliers. 
There is certainly nothing in the difficulty of the undertaking 
which should render this tale incredible. There are many 
men in the present day who could perform it with ease ; and 
as for Dr. Parr himself, he frequently conversed in Greek 
with some of his erudite friends, when they chose to keep 
their conversation to themselves. However, we have no 
doubt that the whole foundation of the story is this : — Dr. 
Parr preached the commencement sermon when Dr. Davy 
was vice-chancellor. He preached in English; but, being 
before a learned audience, he felt himself justified in making 
a liberal use of quotations from Greek authors, in the original 
language, instead of translating them. 

In the summer of 1781, appeared "A Discourse on the 
late Fast, by Phileleutherus Norfolciencis," 4to. This ser- 
mon has been considered the best of Dr. Parr's productions, 
and had. a corresponding success; for though anonymously 
published, the whole impression, consisting of four hundred 
and fifty copies, was sold in two montlis ; and it is at present 
a work of most extraordinary rarity. In the spring of 1783, 
Lady TrafFord, whose son he had educated, presented him 
with the perpetual curacy of Hatton, then worth about 80/. 
per annum; and in April 1783, be removed to that seat of 
hospitality, where he spent the remainder of his days ; retir- 
ing, while yet in the enjoyment of youth and strength, froin 
the fatigue of public teaching, and devoting his leisure to the 
private tuition of a limited number of pupils. After this pre- 
ferment he resigned Asterby. In the same year, he obtained 
from Bishop Lowth, through the extraordinary merit of his 
first sermon, supported by the interest of the present Earl of 
Dartmouth's grandfather, the prebend of Wenlock Barns, in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul. In 1785, he resumed his former 
subject, in " A Discourse on Education, and on the Plans 
pursued in Charity Schools," and about a thousand copies 
were sold in a very short time. This quarto volume is an 
able and masterly argument for popular education and int- 
provement, and had t^he distinguished merit of being one of 
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the first publications which concentrated public attention on 
the all-important subject of the moral and intellectual instmc* 
tion of the people* 

In 1787, Dr* Parr assbted the Rev. Henry Homer in a new 
edition of the three books of Bellendenus, * a learned Scots- 
man, Humanity Professor at Paris, in 1602, and Master of 
of Requests to James L These he respectively dedicated to 
Mr. Burke, Lord North, and Mr. Fox. f He prefixed a Latin 
preface, with characters of those distinguished statesmen, the 
style of which is, perhaps, the most successfiil of all modem 
imitationsr of Cicero* How far the preface was appropriate 
may be doubted. Bellendenus had intended a large work, 
^^ De Tribus Luminibus Romanorum,^' the ^^ Three Lif^ts of 
Rome," Cicero, Seneca, and the elder Pliny; whence Dr.Parr 
conceived the idea of delineating the characters of the then 
three most eminait senators of Great Britain* But however 
great the ini^propriateness of the modem appendage to Bel-* 
lendenus may have been, and however Dr. Parr might have 
more appositely employed his critical talents, certain it is, that 
the taste and character of the composition, and the singular dis- 
crimination in the portndts, created an extraordinary sensation 
in the literary and political world* A translation (by Mr. 
Beloe) was published in octavo in 1788, but without the 
author's approbation. Dr.Parr had thenceforth fiiUy com- 
mitted himself on the side of the popular party* This naturally 
terminated all hope of church preferment firom the Court ; and 
such was the low state of Dr. Parr's pecuniary resources, that, 
a subscription was made by the leading Whigs of the day, 
about the same period as that for Mr. Fox, and a well-merited 
annuity of SOOl. was purchased for Dr. Parr's life* 

• I. «« De Statu prisd orbis in ReUgione, Re PoUtic&,f et Literis." IL 
«« Ciceronis Princeps; sive, de Statu Principiset Imperii." III. '^ Ciceronis 
Consul, Senator, Senatuaque Bomanus; me de Statu B«ip. et Urbw impennds 
Orbis." 

t Dnunatis Persons. Doron, Marquis of Lansdowne; Noma, Lord Thiir- 
low ; Miso-Themistoclesy Duke of Richmond ; Thra^bulus, Mr. Dundas j 
Obdms^Mr. W. 

VOL. X. . . K 
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In 1789, appeared " Tracts by Warburton and a Warbur- 
tonian, not admitted into the Collection of their respective 
Works." Although it was thought that personal ieelings 
towards Bishc^ Hurd gave origin to this volume, yet it was 
flowed on all hands, to contain some admirable critical re- 
marks. It produced a reply, entitled, ** A Letter to Dr. Parr, 
occasioned by his Republication," &c. 

In 1790, Dr. Parr exchanged the curacy of Hatton (though 
he still continued to reside there as deputy-curate) for the 
rectory of Waddenhoe, in Northamptonshire. In the same 
year he became acquainted with Dr. Priestley. For this in- 
timacy he thus apologizes : — ^^ I am at a loss to see why a 
clergyman of the church of England should shun the pres^ice 
c^ a dissenting minister, merely because they do not agree on 
doctrinal points which have long divided the Christiaji world : 
and^ indeed, I have always found, that when men of sense and 
virtue mingle in conversation, the harsh and confused suspi- 
cions which they entertained of each odier, give way to more 
just and more candid sentiments." 

In 1790, also. Dr. Parr was involved in the controversy on 
the real authorship of the Bampton Lectures preached by 
Dr. White. This controversy produced a pamphlet by Dr. 
White, entitled " A Statement of Dr. White's Literary Ob- 
ligations to the late Rev. Mr. Satnuel Badcock, and the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D.," Chrford, 1790. 

In 1791 happened the riots in Birmingham, when the 
library and philosophical apparatusof Dr.Priestley were burnt; 
and the mob hearing that Dr. Parr had been visiting Dr. 
Priestly, made known their determination to proceed to 
Hatton, and burn Dr. Parr's house and library. For three 
days and nights Dr. Parr and his family were agitated with 
consternation and dismay, but happily, before the mob could 
acc(»nplish their purpose, the military put an end to their 
horrible proceedings. In that unexampled period of national 
excitement, when political and religious prejudices raged 
together. Dr. Parr acted a manly, a decided, and a most ho^ 
nourable part Undismayed by the dangers of the attempt, 

21 
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and the unpromising consequences to his worldly interests, 
he ardently strove to conciliate the divided parties of his 
countrymen. It is well known, that the pretext for these 
outrages was a meeting held by the dissenters on the 14fth of 
July, 1791, in celebration of the French Revolution. In con- 
sequence of a report that a party remained stubborn enough 
to meditate another commemoration upon the ensuing anni- 
versary of that event, a step that might have brought destruc- 
tion upon themselves and the whole town, the Doctor, in one 
day, began and finished his " Letter from Irenopolis to the 
Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis ; or a serious Address to the 
IKss^itars of Birmingham, by a Member of the Established 
Church." This extraordinary pamphlet produced an adver- 
tisement from tfie Dissenters, in which they disclaimed all 
intention of meeting again upon that occasion. Though con- 
sisting of only forty pages, it is among the most eloquent of 
Dr. Parr's publications. Like most of his productions, it was 
written on the spur of the occasion. The following sentiments 
which he expresses with regard to Dr. Priestley, are highly 
honom-able to both parties : — 

** I should not think well of your sensibility, if you were 
indifferent to tiie loss of so excellent a preacher as Dr.Priestley. 
But I shall think very ill of your moderation if you make that 
loss a pretext for perpetuating disputes, which, if my argu- 
ments or my prayers could prevail, would speedily have an 
end. 

♦* Upon the theological disputes in which the Doctor has 
been engaged with some clergymen of your town, I forbear to 
give any opinion ; yet, while I disclaim all allusion to local 
events, I will make you a concession which you have my leave 
to apply to persons of higher rank as ecclesiastics, and of 
greater C€id3rity as scholars, than your town can supply. I 
confess, with sorrow, that in too many instances such modes 
of defence have been used against this formidable heresiarch, 
as would hardly be justifiable in the support of revelation 
itself against the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the buffocmery 
rfa Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. But tfie cause 
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of orthodoxy requires not such aids. — The church of England 
approves them not — the spirit of Christianity warrants them 
not. Let Dr. Priestley, indeed, be confuted, where he is 
mistaken. Let him be exposed where he is superficial. Let 
him be repressed where he is dogmatical. Let him be re- 
buked where he is censorious. But let not his attainments 
be depreciated, because they are numerous, almost without a 
parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, because they are 
superlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, because 
they are correct without austerity, and exemplary without 
ostentation ; because they present, even to common observers, 
the innocence of a hermit and the simplicity of a patriarch ; 
and because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them 
the deep fixed root of virtuous principle and the solid trunk of 
virtuous habit. 

<^ If I mistake not the character of that excellent man, whom 
I respect in common with yourselves, he would not wish to 
see you again plunged into mischiefs, which cannot again 
reach himself — spare then his blushes, and his tears — give 
him the satis&ction of knowing that you have proved to the 
world, the wholesome efficacy of his instructions, by your 
generosity in forgiving those who have already been your 
enemies, and by your wisdom iii not offending those who wish 
to continue your friends." 

. In 1791, Dr. Parr having received two anonymous letters, 
probably undeserving of notice, publicly attributed them to 
the Rev. Charles Curtis, rector of Solihull, in Warwickshire. 
This unlucky surmise rested on a few slight coincidences, 
which suspicion, as usual, magnified into proo£ < There is 
strong reason for believing that these letters emanated from 
Dr. Parr's own pupils, who were fond of encouraging literary 
war&re. Mr. Curtis, in justification of his own character, 
•contradicted the charge in the St. James's Chronicle, which 
l^roduced from the Doctor an octavo pamplet of two hundred 
and seventeen pages, thickly strewed with notes, and a pro- 
portionate appendix, entitled, ^^ A Sequel to the Printed 
Paper lately circulated in. Warwickshire by the Rev. Charles 
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Curtis, a Birmingham Rector/* &c. 1792. Though the sub- 
ject was little worthy of our modern Aristarchus, yet its pages 
contain some admirable remarks on the political and religious 
topics of the day. So open to ridicule, however, was this 
huge Sequel, that it tempted Cumberland to enter the field 
with a humourous pamphlet, called " Curtius rescued fi-om 
the Gulph, or the Retort Courteous to the Rev. Dr. Parr, in 
answer to bis learned Pamphlet, entitled « A Sequel,' &c.** 

In this composition, the author raked into the indexes of 
the Delphin and Mattaire's editions as cleverly as the Doctor 
had cited Stobseus. From the title-page — 

*< lUe mi Par esse deus videtur, 
lUe, si fas est, superare dives." — Catullus* 

to the word finis, inclusive, 

" Jam sumus ergo Pares !" 

it was one string of puns. 

In 1793, he was plunged into the depths of another and 
yet more important controversy. Dr. Parr had been induced 
to afibrd valuable advice and assistance to Mr. Homer and 
Dr. Charles Combe, in editing a most splendid and compre- 
hensive edition of Horace. Mr. Homer was an accurate and 
not unsuccessful editor of the prose classics ; but his exertions 
on a poet of the very first order are supposed to have hastened 
his end. On the demise of Mr. Homer, * the bulk of the 
undertaking devolved on Dr. Combe, who was found incom- 
petent to the discharge of so arduous a task ; and Dr. Parr*s 
assistance towards the second volume, fi'om circumstances 
which may on some fiiture occasion be developed, was with- 
drawn, and he was induced to publish some severe animad- 
versions * in the " British Critic," a periodical work then 
lately established by Mr. Beloe, and others. In reply to this, 

♦ On being informed of the death of Mr. Homer, Dr. Parr said, with extreme 
emotion : " I shall never look on his like again ; 1 do not speak of the frieze or 
the cornice, but I speak of the column.*' 

t This critique, which continued through five numbers, was partly reprinted 
in 1812, « with alterations and additions," in the fifth volume of the << Classical. 
iToumal.** 
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Ur* Cohibe published a pamphlet, entitled, " A Statcim^t of 
Facts, relative to the behaviour of the Rev. Dr. Parr to the 
late Mr. Homer and Dr. Combe, in order to point out the 
source, falsehood, and malignity of Dr. Parr's attack, in the 
» British Critic,' on the character of Dr. Combe,^ 1794." In 
this statement. Dr. Parr was accused of breach of promise, 
violation of friendship, and even want of veracity ; he was 
styled by his antagonist the " literary Ajax ;" and to maka 
that epithet good, he replied, in a closely^^printed octavo 
pamphlet of ninety-four pages, called " Remarks on the 
Statement of Dr. Charles Combe, by an occasional Writer ia 
the * British Critic,' 1795." The following extract from this 
pamphlet is interesting, as it contains Dr. Parr's own account 
of his critical labours : — 

" The reader will, I trust, excuse me, if, for reasons of 
delicacy, I now take an opportunity to state the whole extent 
of the share] I have ever had in reviews. To the * Britisk 
Critic,' I have sent one article, besides those which were 
written for the Horace. For the * Critical Review,' I have 
furnished a &w materials for two articles only. For the 
^ Monthly ' I have assisted in writing two oi' three, and th^ 
number of those which are entirely my own does not exceed 
six or seven. In almost all these critiques,, my intention w^ 
to commend rather than to blame, and the only one in which. 
I ever blamed with severity, related to a classical work, the 
editor of which deserv<xl reproof for the following reasons* 
He clothed bad criticisms in bad Latinity. He had not 
availed himself of that information which preceding editions 
would have supplied to any intelligent editor. From the 
stores of other critics he collected very little, and from bis 
\)wn he produced yet less that was valuable. But he had in* 
dulged himself in rude and petulant ol^tions against Dr. 
Bentley; and for this i^hiefly I censured him. Here ends 
the catalogue of my crimes hitherto committed in reviews ; 
and, as I now have somewhat more leisure than I formerly 
enjoyed, it is possible that I may now and then add to their 
number. But I assure Dr. Combe and the public, that 
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iv4ieDsoeTer I take upon myself to deal rigorously with any 
writer, I dhall not shrink from the strictest responsibility. 
My contributions to works of this kind are occasbnal, and^ 
therefore, I have no right to the benefit of that secrecy which 
it may be wise and honourable for the regular conductors of 
reviews to preserve. Of the share which I have sAready 
taken, and may hereafter take, in these p^iodical publica* 
ticois, I never can be ashamed. I might {dead the example 
of many scholars botii at home and abroad, far superior to 
myself in vigour of intellect, and extent of erudition. Bat I 
wish rather to insist upon the utility of the works themselves, 
tmd upon the opportunities which they furnish to men of 
learning, for rendering some' occasional service to the general 
cause of literature. There is no one review in this country 
but what is conducted with a considerable degree of ability: 
and though I decline the task of deciding npon their com-^ 
parative excellence, I have no hesitation in say'mgj that all 
of them deserve encouragement from learned men. They 
mm^h oftener assist than retard the circulation of books — 
they much oftener extend than check the reputation of good 
books -^ they rarely prostitute commendation upon such as 
are notoriously bad. For my part, I am disposed to view 
with a favourable eye the different opinions and propensities 
which may be traced in the mmds of the diflferent writers. 
By such collisions of sentiment truth is brought into fuller 
view, and a reader finds himself impelled, by the very strongest 
curiosity, to examine the reasons upon which men of talents 
nearly equal have founded decisions totally opposite. By 
posterity, too, reviews will be considered as useful reposi- 
tories of the most splendid passages in the most celebrated 
^orks. They will show the progress of a country, or an age, 
in taste and arts, in refinement of manners, and in the cul- 
tivation of science. They mark the gradations of language 
itself, and the progressive or retrograde motions of the public 
mind upon the most interesting subjects in ethics, in politics, 
and in religion." 
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Mr. Boswell, in hffi Life of Dr. Johnson, having expressed 
his doubts respecting the correctness of Dr. Parr's assertion, 
that the great lexicographer ^^ not only endured, but almost 
solicited an interview with Dr. Priestley," Dr. Parr sent to 
" The Gentleman's Magazine," in March, 1795, his reasons for 
that assertion, which were accompanied by some curious cor- 
respondence* To this ^^ a general answer" was prepared by 
Mr. Boswell, a short time before his death, but not pub- 
lished.* In the same year, Mr. Beloe published a trans- 
ladoii of ^^ Aulus Gellius," the very learned and judicious pre- 
face to which was written by Dr. Parr. 

On Easter Tuesday, in the year 1800, Dr. Parr preached 
his justly-celebrated Spital Sermon, at Christ-church, New- 
gate-street, before Harvey Christian Combe, Esq. the Lord 
Mayor. The church, though large, was crowded to excess, 
and the doctor gratified the more intelligent portion of his 
hearers by a discourse, in which he happily combated the 
delusive dogmas of those philosophers who ascribe all bene- 
volence and justice to a selfish principle. This sermon was 
soon afterwards printed, with a number of curious notes; 
which induced the author of << Political Justice " to publish, 
in tlie same year, an octavo pamphlet,! entitled << Thoughts 
occasioned by the perusal of Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon, be- 
ing a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. P., Mr. Mackmtosh, and 
others." A suspension of intercourse between Dr. Parr and 
Mr. Godwin was the consequence; but a few months pre- 
vious to his death. Dr. Parr sent Mr. Godwin a message of 
peace, and invitation to Hatton. 

In 1801, Dr. Parr was offered (by Alexander Baring, Esq.) 
but declined it, the vicarage of Winterboume Stoke, in 
Wiltshire. In 1802 he was presented by Sir Francis Burdett 
to the rectory of Grafiliam, in Huntingdonshire. The fol- 
lowing is the interesting correspondence which passed on the 
occasion : — 

* See NichoIs*» "Literary Anecdotes," u. 403, 
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"Sir; 
'^ I am sorry that it is not in my power to place you 
in a situation which would become you — I mean in the 
£pisoopal Ealace at Buckden : but I can bring you very near 
to it; for I have die presentation to a rectory now vacant, 
within a mile and a half of it, which is very much at Dr. 
Parr's service. It is the rectory of Graffham, at present 
worth 200/. a year, and, as I am informed, may soon be 
worth 270/.; aild I this moment learn that the incumbent 
died last Tuesday. 

" Dr. Parr's talents and character might well entitle him to 
a better patronise than this £rom those who know how to 
estimate his merits; but I acknowledge that a great addi- 
tional motive witli me to the offer I now make him, is, that 
I believe I cannot do any thing more pleasing to his friends, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Knight ; and I desire you, 
Sirj to consider yourself obliged to them only. 
"I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" With the greatest respect, your obedient Servant, 

" Francis Burdett." 

"Dear Sir, Vicarage*House, Buckden, Sept 26, 1802. 

" After rambling in various parts of Norfolk, I went to 
Cambridge, and from Cambridge I yesterday came to the 
parsonage of my most respectable friend, Mr. Maltby, at 
Buckden, where I this morning had the honour of receiving 
your letter. Mrs. Parr opened it last Friday at Hatton, and 
I trust that you will pardon the liberty she took in desiring 
your servant to convey it to me in Huntingdonshire, where 
she knew that I should be, as upon this day. 

" Permit me, dear Sir, to request that you would accept 
the warmest and most sincere thanks of my heart for this un- 
solicited, but most honourable, expression of your good will 
towards me. Nothing can be more important to my woridly 
interest than the service you have done me, in presetting me 
to the living of Graifham. Nothing can be more exqui- 
sitely gratifying to my very best feeling, than the language in 
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which yoii have conveyed to me this mark of your friendship. 
Indeed, dear Sur, you have ^labled me to pass the years of de- 
dining life in comfortable and honourable independence. Yon 
have given me additional and unalterable conviction, diat the 
firmness ivith which I have adhered to my principles has ob- 
tained for me the approbation of wise and good men. And 
when that approbation assumes, as it now does, the form of 
protection, I &irly confess to yon, that the patronage of Siir 
Francis Bordett has a right to be ranked among the proudest, 
as well as the happiest, events of my life. I trust that my 
iutnre conduct will justify you in the disinterested and gene- 
rous gift which you have bestowed upon me : and sure I am 
that my friends, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Knight, 
will] not only share with me in my joy, but sympathize with 
me in those sentiments of respect and gratitude which I shall 
ever feel towards Sir Francis Burdett. 

^^ Most assuredly I shall myself set a higher value upon 
your kindness, when I consider it as intended to gratify the 
friendly feelings of those excellent men, as well as to promote 
niy own personal happiness. 

^^ I shall wait your pleasure about the presentation: and I 
beg leave to add, that I shall stay at Buckden for one week 
only, and shall have reached Hatton about this day fortnight, 
where I shall obey your commands* One ciroumstance^ I am 
sure, will give you great satisfaction, and therefore I shall beg 
leave to state it. The living of Graffham will be of infinite 
value to me, because it is tenable with a Rectory I now have 
in Northamptonshire ; and happy I am, that my fiiture resi^ 
dence will be fixed, and my existence closed upon that spot 
where Sir Francis Burdett has given me the power of spend- 
ing my old age with comforts and conveniences quite equal 
to the extent of my fondest wishes, and fer surpassing any 
expectations I have hitherto v^itured to indulge. 

^* I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect and 
most unfeigned thankfulness, dear Sir, 

" Your very obedient, faithful servant, 

<* S. Parr." 
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For this prefernienty which relieved him as to pecuniary 
matters, Dr. Parr always expressed a due sense of the kiiid^ 
ness of the worthy baronet. StSl, however, he c<mtinued 
attached to his residence at Hatton, where he had secured, 
and ever contmued to maintain, the esteem of all his pa- 
rishioners, had greatly embellished tiie church by painted win<* 
dows, &c. and had given it a peal of bdls. Nor would he 
faavse quitted Hatton for any preferment shoit of a mitre^ 
which, in 1807, had neariy adorned his manly brows. ^^ Had 
my friends,^ he once said to a gentleman to whom he was 
warmly attached,, and for whose character he always ex« 
pressed the greatest admiration and respect,* <<had my 
friends continued in power one fortnight longer, it would 
have been all setded: Dr. Huntingford was to have been 
tifaaslated to Herefinrd, and I should have had Gloucester. My 
family arrangements were nuuie ; and I had determined that 
no clergyman: in my (fioces^ who had occasion to calt upon me, 
should depart widiouA partaking of my dinner.'' Afler a 
naomentary pause he observed, •* in the House of Peers I 
shoidd seldom have opened my mouth, unless— ^imless (he 
added with some warmth) any one had presumed to attack 
the character of my friend Charles Fok — and then I would 
bite knocked him down with the full torrent of my impe- 
tuosity* Charles Fox was a great man ; and so is your friend 
William Pitt; and I can tell you> that if I had them both 
in this room, and only we three had been together, I would 
Iisve locked the door — but first would have had plenty of 
wine on the table — - and depend upon it we should not have 
disagreed i " 

In 1 SOS, Dr. Parr published another 4to. sermon, " preached 
on the late Fast, Oct. 19, at the I^rish-church of Hatton.'* 
A letter of the doctor's to the late Lord Warwick, on some 
electioneering disputes^ was also printed, but was suppressed; 
though, as a specimen of the vituperative style, it is worthy, 
or, as some may think, unworthy of preservation. 

* Mr. John JB^chols. 
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, Twenty years since, Dr. Parr reprinted some metaphysical 
tracts : — " Arthur Collier's Clavis Universalis;" " Conjecturae 
queedam de Sensu, Mota, et Idearum Generatione f ^^ An In- 
quiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites and Affections^ 
showing how each arises from Association ;" and ^^ Man in 
Quest of Himself, or a Defence of the Individuality of the 
Human Mind, or Self." These he intended to republish, pro- 
bably with origmal remarks, but the whole impression is 
stored up in the printer's warehouse. 

In 1808, Mr. Coke, of Holkham, made Dr. Parr an offer 
of the rectory of Buckingham. This, however, did not 
tempt the doctor to leave the spot to which he was so at- 
tached. 

On the death of Mr. Fox, Dr. Parr announced his inten- 
tion of publishing a Life of his celebrated friend and poli- 
tical favourite. The expectations of the public were excited, 
but were certainly disappointed in a publication of two octavo 
volumes, entitled ^^ Characters of the late Charles James 
Fox ; selected, and in part written, by Philopatris Varvi- 
cencis," 1809. A collection of characters from the various 
public journals occupies one hundred and seventy-five pages; 
an original character, in the form of an epistle to Mr. Coke, 
one hundred and thirty-five ; and the second volume is filled 
witlv notes on the amelioration of the penal code and re- 
ligious liberty, plentifully inlaid with citations from the classics. 
Considering the grotesque arrangement of matter and subjects^ 
it is not surprising that this work should have experienced 
unmerited neglect. The philosophic reader will, however, 
discern the recondite and metaphysical style of the author ; 
and it is but justice to add, that the character of our great 
democratical orator is felicitously delineated. 

On December 27, 1816, after about six years widowhood. 
Dr. Parr married secondly, Mary, sister of Mr. Eyre, of 
Coventry, who survives him. 

T^ o small publications, one of which was printed by his 
especial request (containing a critical essay by Dr. Parr on 
the character of Dr. Taylor, the learned editor of Demos- 
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thehes and Lysias); and of the other of which he was the 
immediate editor, must not pass unnoticed. They were, — 
1st. " Two Music Speeches at Cambridge, in 1714? and 1730, 
by Roger Long, M.A., and John Taylor, M.A., to which 
are added, a Latin Speech of Dr. Taylor ; sev^al of his 
juvenile Poems ; some Minor Essays in prose ; and Speci- 
mens of his Epistolary Correspondence; with Memoirs of 
Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Long." 8vo. 1819. 2dly. « Four Ser- 
mons : 1 & 2, by Dr. Taylor ; 3, by Bishop Lowth ; and 4, 
by Bishop Hayter ; with a preface suggested by remarks of 
Dr. Parr." 

A variety of Dr. Parr's minor literary productions appeared 
in ^^ The Gentleman's Magazine ;" to which he was a frequent 
and valuable correspondent. Among these are two Letters on 
the subject of Howard's statue, a learned Letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Glasse, on the word Cauponarij and several Letters to 
Lord Chedworth (inserted in a report of the trial on the will 
of that nobleman).* Many biographical notices from his mas- 
terly pen have also graced the pages of Sylvanus Urban, viz. 
Memoirs of Mr. John Smitheman, Bishop Bennett, the Rev. 
John Dealtry, Miss Euphemia Brown, Bishop Home, Mr. 
Bartlett, Mr. W. H. Lunn, the bookseller, his daughter, 
Catharine Jane Parr, his last surviving daughter, Sarah Anne 
Wynne, his companion and occasional amanuensis, the Rev. 
J. Bardam, &c. In ^^ The Crentleman'sMagazine" may likewise 
be found most of his Latin epitaphs (amounting to upwards 
of thirty), for the production of which he was well prepared, 
having spent much of his time in studjring the Latin inscrip- 
tions in Sponius, Fabretti, Gruter, Muratorius, and Reine- 
sius. One of the most celebrated of Dr. Parr's epitaphs is 
that which is mscribed on the monument of Dr. Johnson, at 
St. Paul's. He undertook the office of writing it with great 

• On that occasion, it was thought the doctor had been too anxious in procur- 
ing for himself a piece of plate from the late Lord, particularly as he had consented 
to write the Latin inscription himself; but from this accusation he was satisfiM* 
torily defended by Mr. Eyre, of St^uU, who, it was pro?ed| really composed it. 
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reluctance, and on the express condition of being left to act 
according to his own judgment ; and he frequently and loudly 
complained of the unhandsome treatment which he received 
on the occasion from some of Dr. Johnson's friends. Several 
times he was on the point of withdrawing his inscription 
wholly ; and, indeed, ha certainly would have done so but 
for the interposition of Sir William Scott (the present Lord 
Stowell), whose name Dr. Parr always pronounced with un- 
usual veneration, and whom he considered as one of the most 
distinguished characters in Europe, for depth of understand- 
ing, correctness of taste, and integrity of principle. In speaking 
of Johnson as a poet, the doctor had used the words " pro- 
babili poetSB,'' and had congratulated himself, not merely on 
the propriety, but on the felicity of the expression, but nei- 
ther the strength of his own conviction, nor the erudition 
with which he supported it by various passages from classical 
writers, was sufficient to overcome the prejudice of some 
of Johnson's admirers, who seem neither to have understood 
the propriety, nor to have felt the beauty of the expression. 
The Doctor at length substituted a passage which, however 
sadsfactory to those gentlemen, and however splendid in it- 
self, was supposed by die best critics to mar the whole com- 
position. At the request of Lord Sheffield, Dr. Parr also 
wi*ote an epitaph on Mr^ Gibbon ; but, conscious of the 
danger to which an ecclesiastic must be exposed in attempting 
to do justice to the literary and intellectual merits of that 
celebrated infidel, he called in the advice of his friends Mr. 
Fox, and the learned Dr. Routh, upon his choice both of topics 
and of phraseology. Dr. Parr likewise wrote epitaphs on 
Richard Porson, Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, and WilUam 
Pitt, which are said to be fuU of vigour and beauty, but 
whidi have not hitherto been presented to the public. Con- 
nected with this subject is an anecdote, which has been relate^ 
of Dr. Parr and Lord Erskine. It is said, that at a dinnei> 
some years since. Dr. Parr, in ecstacies with the conversa-l 
tional powers of Lord Erskine, called out to him (though liis 
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junior), " My Lord, I mean to write your epitaph ! " " Dr. 
Parr," replied the noble lawyer, " it is a temptation to com- 
mit suicide ! " Of Dr. Parr's lapidary compositions we insert 
the two following; because they afford specimens of very 
different and almost opposite styles ; and because they serve 
to show the real state of bis feelings in the important relations 
both of pupil and of preceptor. 

H.S.P. 

Robertas Sumner, S. T, P, 

Coll. Regal, apud Cantab, olim Socius. 

Scholae Harrovensis, baud ita pridem, 

Archididaschalus. 

Fuit huic praestantissinfo Viro 

Ingeniura Natura peracre, optimarura 

Disciplinis Artium sedulo excultum, 

Usu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam, 

Modo subactum. 

Nemo enim 

Aut in reconditis sapientiae Studiis illo 

Subtilior exstitit 

Aut in humanioribus Uteris limatior 

Naturie egregiis cum dotibus turn 

Doctrinse prsedito 

Insuper accedebant 

In Sententiis, vera ac perfecta eloquentia. 

In Sermone, facetiarum lepos, plen^ 

Atticus, 

£t gravitati aspersa urbanitas ; 

In moribus singularis qusedam 

Integritas et fides ; 

Vitae denique Ratio constans sibi, et ad 

Virtutis normam diligenter 

Severeque exacta, 

Omnibus qui vel amico essent eo 

Vel magistro usi, 

Doctrinse, Ingenii, Virtutis justum 

Reliquit Desideriura, 

Subite, eheu, atque immatura morte correptus, 

Prid. Id. Septemb. 

Anno Domini M,DCCJ.XXI. 

Mt. suae 41. 
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■ 
P 

A X I> 

Joaani. Smitheman 

Qui. vix.' Ann. xv. Mens. viii. Dieb* 

Decessit. viii. Id. Mart. Anno, sacro 

CIO. loCCLXXXXIIII. 

Joannes, et. Margareta. Smitheman 

Parentes. infelicissimi 

Unico. et. charissimo. filio 

Contra. Votum. posuerunt. 

Dr. Parr's library, which he built on going to reside at 
Hatton, is a large and well-proportioned room. But as it 
was no longer capable of holding all his books, many of 
them have for a long time been distributed among other 
apartments. The doctor was always anxious to have it un- 
derstood, that he never aspired to the character of a collector, 
and that in his purchase of books he was uniformly attentive 
to their use, rather than to their rarity; and to the import- 
ance of their contents, rather than to the elegance of their 
binding and of their type. For the best editions of classical 
writers, for the most useful and learned works in philosophy, 
metaphysics, and biblical criticism, for general taste in selec* 
tion, and wide range of literature, a more valuable collection 
has probably never been made by any single scholar. His 
manuscripts are said to be very numerous, and upon various 
subjects of verbal criticism, theology, and metaphysics. He 
often declared during his lifetime, that they were not in a 
state fit for publication ; that many of them were illegible 
even to himself; and that he had most peremptorily desired 
his executors to destroy them after his death, without distinc- 
tion, and even without inspection. Fortunately, however, Dr. 
Parr seems to have re-considered this subject; for he has left 
written directions for the positive publication of some, and 
the discretionary publication of other parts of his woi^s ; a 
duty which his executors will no doubt undertake witliVall 
the care and fidelity which the case requires. It is undeji 
stood, that some of his manuscripts are already in the hand 
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k^ his most confidential and judicious friends, With a vieW to 
^this sdection; which is likely to be rich, varied, and extensive 
-beyond general expectation. In the earlier part of his life 
he intended to publish an edition of Sophocles, and the AiAt- 
ter which he prepared for that purpose was the result of hi^ 
-enquiries for tnany years* It was written in four volumes 
octavo, interleaved, and three volumes quarto; all crowded 
with observations; and containing, not only explanations of 
particular words ^ and phrases, but general remarks on the 
Greek drama; on the s^le and metre of Sophocles, as dis« 
tinguished from those of CEschylus and Euripides ; and of 
the causes, progress, and variations of the dialects employed 
by the Greek tragedians. We hope this work, which occu^- 
pied so much of Dr, Parr's^ tinie, will not be lost to the 
world. Of Dr. Parr's intended publications anotlier is thus 
described in a letter to Mri Nichols, dated April 16, 1786: — 
" Henry Stephens's * Treatise on the Dialects' is become 
exceedingly scarce and dear ; it can be bought only with the 
glossary, and generally costs two guineas. Now, the great 
excellence and great utility of this work would, I am confi- 
dent, procure very numerous ptircliasers, and the re-publica- 
tkm of it would be considered as a very high and important 
service to the literary world. In this opinion my learned 
friend Mr. Burgess concurs, and I have reason to think that 
Xinr first luminary in Greek learning, Mr. Porson, is of the 
SAme opinion With us. 

: <<.Will yoiv undertake to re-publish it in an octavo form? 
My idea is, that it should be adapted not only to the use of 
scholars, but of schoolboys, and* if you choose ta undertake 
the work, I will write a small Latin preface, to recommend 
the publicatibn, and to explain the purposes for which it is 
attempted. Of its rapid and extensive sale I am myself con«> 
Indent; and the only difRculty that ever hung on my mind 
was how to find a judicious, learned, and public-spirited 
printer? The successor of Mr. Bowyer is, on all accounts, 
the fittest person to pay this tribute to the learning and genius 
of Stephens. 

VOL. X. L 
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<^ I need not tell you how necessary it kfbi: t^ pf:e8S to be 
Boost oarefully corrected. I am ready for my own part to 
revise once; and I will ask Mt. Burgess next week, at Oxfor^y 
.to undertake the seccoid revisal. The sheets can easily be 
conveyed by franks^ I suppose; and if they can, I have many 
parliamentary friends on whose ready assistance I can depend. 
I should suppose that Burney would not refuse some aid; an4 
my opinion is, that it is better to give two or three scholars ^ 
share in the business and credit of the work, than, to conduet 
it in the usual way. 

** To-morrow I go to Oxford; and I proceed on Saturday 
to Hattoi;!, in Warwickshire, where any letters you may fiivour 
me with^ will reach me. I had thoughts of procuring som^ 
.additions from later critics ; but the work would swell to aa 
enormous bulk. 

" I am^ Sir, &c. 

« S. Parr* 

^ If you write while I stay at Oxford, pray direct to m^ 
at Professor White's, Wadham College.'* 

In thi$ letter Dr. Parr's learned: ardour, and liberality to^ 
wards other scholars are alike dii^layed. The proposal whud> 
he made was readily accepted : and on the 28th of May, th^ 
Doctor thus wrote from Hatton : 

<^ On receiving yomr last favour, which, from the slownesf^ 
and irregularity of village conveyance, did not reach me {aw 
two or three days after its arrival at Warwick, I wrote to mj 
learned friend Mr. Windham. Last night I returned irora 
Hinckley, where I have been visiting same relations; I found 
there his letter, in which he is so good as to give us all pa$?: 
fcible assistance. 

<< I expect Professor White next we^ to Jielp me in pttf? 
ting, up my books. 

• "I yet have ordered no p%per; but, as I am.a^stauiu;^ 
yoxite, I mean to order the English Chronicle. 

"I honour your spirit, and shall exert my^^lf in making i^ 
|mown to every scholar in this kin^om by sqme meaQs oi; 
other. « S. Parr.'* 
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' Another publication was thus proposed iti a private letter 
to the conductor of *« The Gentleman's Magazine,'' dated 
December 18, 1818: — 

** Milner, the Roman Catholic, has published an elaborate 
work, which cannot fail of having a very extensive and power- 
ftJ eifl^t on any person of his own religion. He has put 
fordi aU his strength, tod let loose all his venom. Among 
ether matter, he three times says that Bishop Halifax died a 
Catholic^ and this you see affords a glorious triumph to the 
Roman Catholics. I am determined to call him to a public 
account. I have all the matter and paper now lying before 
me. If you choose to insert it in your old Magazine; be it so. 
But you will observe, first, that it will occupy twenty-five or 
thirty pages ; secondly, that it must not be divided ; thirdly, 
that I must be permitted to revise one proof-sheet, and to give 
directions to the printer about italic lines, &c. &c. 

** The wliole bench of bishops will have their eye upon 
me, and a whole army of Catholic Polemics may fall upon 
me. This I regard not. 

^ If you refuse admission to so long an article, I will offer 
it to one more periodical publication, and if it be thought too 
long there, I shall print a pamphlet, and put my name." 

Itt a second letter,- only five days after, the Doctor ob- 
served: — 

" Some how or ot^er my matter has crowded upon me so 
ikst, that I must give up all thoughts of introducing it into 
any periodical publication, and, therefore, I shall make a pam- 
phlet, and print it at Warwick. There again my vexations 
about a scribe are almost intolerable; I must submit to the" 
torments of delay !" - 

Vtom some causes, hitherto unexplained, this tract never 
iqypeared during Dr. Parr's life. Since his decease, however, it 
has been published by the Rev. John Lynes, the grandson by 
marriage, and one of the executors of Dr. Parr. It is called 
** A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Milner, occasioned by some pas- 
sages contained in his Book, entitled * The End of Religious 
Controversy.' By the late Rev. S. Parr, LL.D." — The 
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preface by Mr-Lyties, contains so muck matter interestti^ to^ 

Our purpose, that we subjoin the greater portion of it:— -^ 
" The following letter to tlie Right Rev* Dr. Joseph Milaer,L 
was found among the papers of the late Rev, Dr, Samuel Parr, 
after his decease. In presenting it to the public, the editor- 
disclaims any secret motives to serve imaginary interests^ ot* 
insinuate his own private opinions on a public question. . He* 
attacks no man, or body of men, in putting, it to press* He is« 
neither a polemic nor a politician ; and as he is not excited by> 
the zeal of the one, nor by the enthusiasm of the other, so is 
he not to be deterred by the dread of the hostility of either. A.: 
sacred trust has. been reposed in him by the will and last comr 
mands of his revered and venerable grandfather, and he enters-' 
upon his career of performing it by bringing out this letter as/ 
tlie first fruits of the deposit, committed to his charge. 

" The letter was originally written for the * Gentleman's., 
lyiagazine*';: but after-thoughts enlarged its dimensions, and 
other reasons, unnecessary to detail, prevented its^ publicatioDr 
in that form. The design of publishing it, however, was nevec 
abandoned,' and tl^ree different copies, e^ch left more finished 
than the other f,. demonstrate the author's zeal and his in-^ 
tentions. 

^ ** Inflexible in his love of truth, ardent in die pursuit of it 
upon all subjects, never ceasing to inculcate it upon others, and< 
eyer most scrupulously adhering to it himS^lf, the author could 
not see a statement such as Dr. Mibier has sanctioned, with-' 
out feeling it a duty to* the characters thus aspersed, to hisr 
own high sense of justice^ and to every sincere well-wisher of • 
the church of England, to call upon Dr. Milner for the proems*, 
of his statements, or a retractation of his assertion. 

. " For so great a lover of truth wa& Dr. Parr, that in all he 
has written it seemed to be his chief motive, as in all his ac-*> 
tions it was the main spring. This fact, so well known to ^i 

• " Since this was written, a letter, of which I had not heard before, IwMk 
appeared in the Gentleman^s Magazine, explaining Dr. Parr's intentions to Mr. 
Vichols.— J. L.'* 
, t The latest date is ''^ June 1S19." . 
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^dse who >ere acquainted wjth him, will be cleariy discern^ 
t)y any one, who chooses to examine his writings with atten^ 
tion and with candour. r . . 

** Of his devotedness to pure religion, his preaching and 
his writings will be everlasting monuments. Of his attach- 
'ment to the church of England in particular, the fdllowing 
treatise is only one out of a great number of proofs ; and k 
•wilt be seen hereafter, that he was not only a faithful followeSr 
bf his Divine Master in his Hfe and in his doctrines, but that 
lie did not, as frequently has been asserted, * hide his light 
tinder a bushel, or conceal his tal^t in a napkin;* nor reserve 
for party purposes, for dogmatical discussion, and for mere 
display, the inexhaustible stores of his intellect It has beeft 
loo much the fashion to say that Dr. Parr has done little 
feither for the cause of religion or learning, in comparison to 
•what he might have done, had he employed -his leisure • in 
preparing materials, and occupied his mind wholly and solely 
'on the completion of some great work on some great subject 5 
land even some of the molles and delicatvli in the world of 
letters venture to exclaim, * What has he ever done ? Tq 
such he might proudly and justly say, 

•Amidst the drudgeries of the occupation of schoolmaster, and 
the sacred duties of a parish priest — amidst some of the dis« 
tractions of domestic, and some of the perturbations of public 
life, bis lofty mind did find leisure to pour out a few precioud 
^rops from thie copious fountain of his accomplishments. 
Even amidst thfese embarrassments. Dr. Parr has published 
more than many of diose who have been eulogised for theii? 
diligence^ and received the public reward- of their learning. 
' *' But it is not only in what he has already printed, or what 
he has preached, or what he has written and left for publican 
tion, that he has been useful to learning and to morals: he 
has been the constant and diligent, though silent, friend of 
men of letters, even by contributions to many of their pub- 
lications in all parts *of this great empire. > In Ireland, *ih' 
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Scotlttid, from all quarters^ his literary bounty has beeii 
sought and obtained; and perhaps in no age, or in any 
country, has there been a scholar equally' seryiceabk to th^ 
general cause of learnings by bis liberal and generous distri- 
butions of knowledge and instruction. ' 

^< So much I have thought it necessary to say, both &xc the 
purpose of dissipating a prejudice and stating a fact. The 
works he has already published, wb^ collected, would proe- 
bably constitute two quarto volumes; and if what he has left 
were to he ail given to the world, I believe it would comprise 
a greater mass of theological, metaphysical, philological, and 
classical learning, than has ever yet been published by any 
one English scholar. 

^^ This letter to Dr. Milner, I feel assured, will sufficiently 
prove, even to the incredulous, that he was not lukewarm in 
his zeal for Chnstianity, nor for the interests of that ^ best 
Establishment of Christianity,' as Bishop Hurd expresses it» 
the church of England; that he was not indifferent to the 
character of her prelates and her ministers ; and that he haa 
even stepped forward manfully, when the infirmities of nature 
were creeping upon him, to vindicate her honour^ He was^ 
indeed, a follower of Jesus — he knew in whom he believed* 
He was, indeed, a minister of the church of England — he 
knew, well that the rites and doctrines of. that Protestant 
church were the best rational foundations of a Christian 
Establishment. For he was a Protestant after the manner of 
Chillingworth, and it was his constant declaration, -^ < Thb 
91BLE, THE- Bible only, is the religion of Protestants! 
Whatever else they believe beside it^ and the plaiQ, irr^fragr 
dble, indubitably consequ^ces of it, well may they hold it as 
a matter <^ opinion. I, for tny part, after a long and (as I 
verily believe and hope) impartial search of tie true way to 
Vernal happiness^ do profess plainly, that I cannot find any 
rest for the sole of my foot, but upon this rock only.' ChUr^ 
Vngwortky Parti, c.6. p.3S5* John Ltnes* 

M Ehnley Lovett, near Worcester, May 2dtb, 182SJ' 
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As a proof of the vigour of Dr. Piirr's style, of which this 
able tract affords some admirable s^cimens, we extract the 
following passage : -^ 

'^ In what genuine woric, which bears the name of Hallifax*^ 
or in what respectable publication, which professes to give a 
lair and well-founded account of his faith and practice, do you 
trace even the slightest vestiges of the thoughts and the words 
which you have ascribed to him ? Reflect, I beseech you^ 
upon the excruciating and perilous situation in which Dr. 
Halli&x must have been placed, if your narrative, Sr, be 
weH-founded, at that moment when hypocrisy, as Dr. Young 
says, * drops the mask, and real and apparent are the same.* 
He, from want of conviction, could not find consolation in dje 
diurch of England, and, from want of fortitude, he did not 
s^k it in the diurch of Rome. In a man so iKXuistomed as 
Bishop Hallifiix was, to the study of theology, such a change 
of sentiment as you have ascribed to him, could not be in* 
stantaneous. It was not ^fected by the interposition of any 
wily casuist, or any proselyte-hunting zealot, who might take 
advantage of those circumstances, which sometimes are found 
in the deatlMrhamber of the most virtuous and the most de- 
vout ; atid by such instances. Sir, I mean fluttering spirits, an 
impaired understanding, a disturbed, imagination, momentary ^ 
fears succeeded by momentary hopes, one dim and incoherent 
conception rapidly succeeded by another, and sentences formed 
nnperfectly, or uttered indistindJy. No, Sir, the Bishop of 
St Asaph, according to your own account, was visited by 
a Protestant Metropolitan. Previously, therefore, to his dis- 
solution, while afflicted by sickness and oppressed by age, he 
must have suflered m^ay a pang from conscious insinc^ri^ ; 

• JDr. 'Samuel HaUtffUL was Bishop of St. Asapb^ and died in 1790. I>r« 
Milner, as Dr. Parr observes in his letter, three times says, that the bishop died 
lui apostate. The principal version of this tale is contained in the following note : 
«< The pr^ent writer has been infon^ed on good authority that one (Mf the bisbopSy 
whose calumnies are here i|uoted, when he found himself on his death-bed, refused 
the proffered ministry of the primate, and expressed a great wish to die k Catholic. 
When urged to sati^ Mi conscience, be exclaimed, < What tiien wiU become of 
myJady aodmy.cbfldren?"' . ^ 
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t^nd upon tiia near approach of tbat dissolution, he i^a? 
doomed to breathe his last in a disgraceful and dreadful con-^ 
flict between timidity £^nd piety — between calls upon hi& 
prudence from the praise of men, and upon his conscience 
from the approbation of God — between the impukes ot 
j^temal and .conjugal affection on one hand, and of self-pre^ 
servation on the other — between the opposite and irrecou'-, 
^ileable interests of time, to his family, and of eternity to hi^ 
^n SQul»; 

^ To the primate, who proffered his ministry, and to the 
bishop, who, according to your representation, could not avail 
himself of it, no appeal can be madie, for they are numbered 
among the dead. But die facts, said to be known by your 
unnamed informer, could not be wholly unknown to t}K>se; 
^ho were under the same roof with the expiring prelate.^ 
Such, I mean. Sir, as personal friends, as near relative^, as 
chaplains, as domestics, and, perhaps, medical attendants^ 
These men, surely, can bear a direct and decisive testimony ^ 
to a plain fact* They must have been deeply impressed by 
such a conversion as you describe. They must have the 
evidence of their senses, whether or no such conversion ever 
occurred ; and upon the suppositbn that it did not occur, ij^ 
such a host of witnesses be set in array in opposition to your 
anonymous informer, depend upon it, that the attention of all 
good men will be strongly attracted by this extraordinary, 
case ; . that their best sympathies will be roused, and that their^ 
decision between the veracity of the accuser and the merits o£ 
the accused, will be ultimately and completely just* Thus far, 
X have expostulated with you. Sir, upon your charges against 
a prelate, who, having sunk into the ^ave, cannot defend, 
himself, and, who has been summoned by his Maker to that 
tribunal where his guilt or his innocehce cannot be unknown.^ 

" When such a tale, Sir, as yours, is told to the Protestant 
and Catholic Church — when it is pointed against such a man* 
as Bishop Hallifax — when it has been three times produced 
by such a writer as JDr.Milner — when it is inserted in a 
work, upon which you seem to have employed, the- \yhotei 
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strenglh of your vigoiooas and n^-cultivated* mind -^ wten, 
if suffered to pass without refutation^ it may expose the me^ 
niory of a learned EkigUsh prelate to infamy among Romanists 
for cowardice, amoiig Protestants for apostacy, and among 
both for duplicity — when that infamy, by the wide circulation 
of ia bo€^ recommended by your name^ may ext^id to foreign 
codntries, and continue through distant generations — when 
your statement may lead to consequences so afflictive to a 
widow and other surviving relatives, and so alarming to every 
enl^fatened and conscientious member of the church ^f Eng* 
land; awful, uideed, Sir, must be your responsibility unto 
God and unto man, for the truth of your deliberate and 
mterated assertions* 

* <^ Pleased I was, rev^end Sir, with your caution, humility, 
and candour, when you say, ^ Far be it from me, and every 
other Catholic, to deal damnation on any person in particular V 
And surely. Sir, with these praise-worthy qualities, as ex** 
ercised towards your fellow-creatures in the momentous con-* 
cerns of a world to come, you will not disdain to blend a wary 
and delicate regard for the character and honoumble interests 
of individuals in the present world, where you participate with 
them in the fallibility and infirmities of our common nature. 

<< Equally pleased. Sir, I was, with a note to your address 
to the very learned and truly exemplary Bishop of St. David'6,1 
where you say of yourself, ^ The writer Ls &r from claiming; 
inerrancy ; but he should despise himself if he knowingly 
published any falsehood, or hesitated to retract any one that 
be was proved to have fallen into.' 

' << Pardon me. Sir, for telling you^ unreservedly, that, upon 
the present occasion, your character here, and, in some 
measure, your salvation hereafter, are interested in your, 
speedy, honest, and earnest endeavours to redeem the pledge,i 
which, in the foregoing words, you have given to every 
Christian reader of every denominadon.. It is your bounden 
duty, Sirj to examine strictly, and to communicate fully, thee 
grounds of that probability which led you to believe, and, 
believing, tojpublish, that Bishop HalUfax died a Catholic^ ; 
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/ ^^ It is yotir boanden doty, to unfold ail the drcumstanoes 
of naan6 and ciedibUity in tbat infisrmer, whose authority yott 
declare to be so good as to warrant you in telling a Protestant 
public, that a Protestant Bishop, and a distinguished advocate 
of Protestantism, ^ when he fcftind himself upon his death-bed, 
refixBied the proffered ministry of the primate, expressed a 
great wish to die a Catholic; and that, being urged to satisfy 
his conscience, he exclaimed, — what, then, will become of 
my lady and my children ? 

^ It is your bounden duty, without the smallest reservation^ 
and in the most unequivocal terms, to explain the nature and 
extent of those reasons whidi you thought sufficient to justify 
you in affirming, that a late Warburtonian Lecturer (Bifih<^ 
Hallifax), upon his death-bed, lamented that he could not, 
like Luther, threaten to unsay all that he had said against the 
pope; like Melancthon, lament that Protestants had renounced 
htm; or like a Beza, was unable to negotiate, not, indeed, 
for returning to the pc^e, but for announcing to him the con-» 
version of an English Bishop to the church of Rome/' 

Dr. Milner having, m the same work, attacked the present 
venerable Dean of Winchester, whom he calb the second 
Luther, and of whose sincerity in his profession of Protestant 
principles he ventures to insinuate a doubt, Dr. Parr notices 
these passages with indignant contempt, and says, m langiu^ 
extremely pointed : — 

<< Dr. Milner, I have not presumed to hold you up to the 
seom imd abhorr^ice.of Protestants, nor to let loose upon 
you the hideous appellations of bigoted controvertist, falsifier^ 
calumniator, incendiary, persecutor, a modem Bonner, wad 
«Oi English Malagrkla. I have treated you, Sir, with the 
courtesy which is due to a Roman Catholic dignitary, who 
professes to teach the religion of a meek, lowly, and bene* 
volent Redeemer ; to have received, in a special manner, his 
legitimate ordination and divine mission in a direct succession 
firom the apostolic age ; and to plead the cause of that only 
trae church, which exclusively lays claim to unity, to sanctity^ 
to catholicity^ to apostolicity, and to the visible prptection of 
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tiie Ommpotait, in aperies of miiiciilous ii^erpo^ions, v^udb*- 
safed &r the iUustralion (^ tluit diurcH thronjgh the long 
$pace of eightem centuries. But if the Engli^ ecclesiastie, 
whose private conversation you have confessedly divulged, 
should, in reality, not be the contemptible and exec^iable mis* 
creant, which a modem Luther, acc(»ding to your ddineation 
of his prototype, must be, then, Sir, I leave it with yourcdf 
to> find a proper name for that writer, who, in the nineteenth 
century, and in a civilized country, should present to hb 
readers, Catholic or Protestant, such a portraiture as you 
have exhibited of such an ecclesiastic as Dn RennelL" 

One of the most material of the Doctor's intended labours, 
was a memoir announced in a letter to the conductor of the 
Qendeman's Ms^azine, bearing the date of May 7, 1814 : — 

^ My enlightened and sound^hearted friend; I much thank 
you for sending me the ** History of Bosworth Field," and 
for adding, by an eighth volume, to the entertaining, in- 
strucdve, and interesting information which I received from 
the former parts o( the work. * All scholars, all men of 
sci^ice, all lovers of their country, and all admireHB of intel^ 
lectual and moral excellence, owe the tribute of their praise 
to your diligence, judgment, impartiality, and candour, in 
sad[i an undertakii^. 

^^ I hc^e that you mew to find a place for Robert Sumner, 
tbe master of Sir William Jones ai»] my own, at Harrow, tbe 
friend of Samuel Johnscm, and a man idiose erudition, taste^ 
and sagacity, have long induced me to rank hkai among the 
ornaments of our lita*ature. Hte {»iblished only one sermon^ 
which in point of Xiatinity equals any composition firom the 
peD of any one of our countryman ki the last century. Z ^axk 
furnish you with some materials. 

^ I am glad to find that you have engraved die View of die 
Cathedrals f , and I should be transported with joy, if, for tho 
honour of the Protestant cause and of the establi^ed churchy 
the parliament would vote twenty millions for erecting a 

* Nichols's Literary Anecdotes. 

t Xhe ^rottncl-{|limpf tbo seTen largest templfii in Euiiope. 
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sacred edifio^ which in magnitude and giiindeur should 
surpass St. Peter^s I Though an obscure country parson, I 
should contribute two or tlvree hundred pounds on such art 
occasion. 

. " Eginton tells me, that befiwe Whitsunday he will send 
me three painted windows for the east end of the chancel *^ 
and my anxious hope is, HtBt before the end of the year^ he 
will complete what remains to be done for the south and north 
sides.'' 

That Dr. Parr was heartily engaged in the undertaking 
alluded to, will appear by the following extracts from hi» 
^miliar letters to the same correq)bndent4 — 

'<<Hatton,Octl4, 1814; 
'<« My enlightened, truly-honest, and much respected 
Friend, 
. "^V Though recovering slowly from a dangerous carbuncle in 
my left arm, and afflicted sorely with inflammation and 
tumour from a violent erysipelas, which torments me day ahd 
night, I am anxious to answer your sensible letter. Brian, 
the master of Harrow, was a fellow of King's College, and is 
ifiot the same person by whom Plutarch was edited. I think 
that the editor was of Oxford, and his name was spelt with'li 
1^ whereas the Harrow Brian used an i : and this I know, 
because I was very well aopiainted with his widow, and his 
yery ingenious daughter. The Christian name of the editot 
k AugusttiSj and that of the Harrow master was l^omasy — 
:^d this very morning I had occasion to write to Lord North- 
wick, a governor of Harrow school, and also to Dr. Butler, 
^Jie, master, in order, to obtain some intelligence about the 
succession of masters from Brian to Butler. 1 am waiting, 
also, for information from a friend who lives near Eton, and 
whom I have commissioned to examine the parochial register 
of Windsor, and to. obtain leave from the Provost of Eton 

* Of Hatton church, of which at Dr. Parr'g decease scarcely a window re- 
jmained unadorned by stained glass. * Sainton's first works there were, the Cru« 
^cifixion Stv ifetei'.and Sl Paul ; Archbishops Craixmer and Tilldtsoii, &c. 
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toft inspeetiiig the college books upoii dates and otheri par«^ 
ticulars, which I mean to ascertain with predsion. I intend 
to give myself rather a wide scope, and shall introduce some 
matter about the Masters of Eton school : and the men of 
Eton are aware of my intention. Mr. Nichols ! I detest the 
jealous and censorious spirit of scholars towards each other^ 
and I am sure that my mind is in harmony with, your own,^ 
when I take an opportunity of doing justice to some emment' 
teachers in the school where my beloved instructors Tbac<* 
keray and Sumnetr were educated* As the article will be> 
known to come from me, I shall endeavour to make it inter^ 
esting to our learned countrymen, and having before me, as^ 
models, your two most excellent books about Bowyer, I shall 
now and then introduce a little criticism. The wbole subject 
is before me, and I have thrown upon paper a great number 
. of notices. The Bishop of Gloucester^ Dn Gabel, the Master 
of Winchester, the Provost of King's, and the Masters o^ 
Eton and Ha^ow, are apprised of my intention. The najr*- 
ration cannot be very long, for the life of Sunmer was notr 
largely fraught with incidents ; but it will suggest aj.variety of 
matter, which in .all' probability will do no- discredit to your 
* work ; and? the men of Eton wiU be. pleased with the attenticMit 
which you and* I pay "to them. I assure you, my friend, that 
in the way of inquiry I have been compelled to make many 
applications in liiany quarters. Give me leave to ask whether 
I may be pernjitted to speak in my own p^son: you must,' 
determine this. My present obliging scribe has made ^e 
some: extracts from Sir William Jones, Dr. Middleton, Or*: 
^arford, and Bishop Hare. At thb moment I am exftectiisg^ 
from Lincolnshire an answer to some queries. >bout an epl-^ 
taph in that part of the yirorld. And perhaps. I shall be dble 
to trace plagiarism in two instances. — Yon, as a 5^ory, nmst 
venerate Andrew Snape; I have found one copy of his vt^se&^r 
and three of his sermons. Though a Whig, I love and I 
revere the memory of Snape; and vexed I am at not having 
beai able to meet with the two or three volumes of his Setr^ 
mons ; but I have enough before me to justify me in applaud- 
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ittg faim. Hiere is in Mrs. Pibzzi's Memoir of JdinKm some 
acooimt of .what passed between him and Rc^rt Smnneiv 
about the custom of appointing tasks to boys in the holidays^ 
and I must, from direct experience, oppose Snmnet^s practice 
to the concessions which he seems to have made to Johnson* 
At present I have to hment not only the want of health, but 
the want of an amannensis ; for Edmund Barker is attending^ 
to his conjugal duties; but he comes to me in January, and 
in his last letter he promises to aid me with his pen in the 
article of Sumner. I have somethii^ to say about Edward 
Barnard, whose talent for composition was not of a high 
istd&tj but for scanty praise to him we shall make ample com- 
pensation by doing justice to his predecessors. And we shall 
tdl some of our contemporaries some tales which tliey may 
kive never heard. 

<^ My friend, I have had the good fortune to meet the <mly 
writing whidi Thackeray, the predecessor of Sumner, ever 
sent to the press; and I am in possession also of every syllable 
which Sumner himself ever printed. 
" I am, dear Mr. N., 

<^ Your sincere well-wisher, 
^^ and very respectful humble servant, 

«S.Parb.*' 

That Dr. Parr*s intelligent friend, Mr. Barker, was soon at 
his post, appears by aletter of his, dated January* 23, 1815 ! — 

** January 23. To-morrow I set off for Dr. Parr^s houses 
imd tber^ I shall.remain for several weeks; and I hope ta be 
1^ Doctor's amanuensisnfor the ^ Life of Dr« Sumner.' 
Our excellent friend is quite recovered from his illness." 

In a letter dated Hatton, April 26, Mr. Bark^ says : — 

^ I am in great hopes that our excellent friend Dr. Parr 
will make a capital book of the * Life of Dr. Sumner;* — » 
I am to be his amanuensis; and he begins in earnest next 
Monday. He is in good health, and his spirits are excellent, 
when they are not disturbed by angry pdiitical discussion.** 
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Again, xm.the 2$tb.of July, Mr. Jterk^ writer from. Whit* 
diui'ch: — 

"4?»rejoice to tell you that Dr. Parr has made very oon^ 
siderable progress in the ^ Life of Dr. Sumner.' You begged 
me to tell him not to spcure pages, sad I am afraid that wfaai 
you come to see the immense extent of the work, you will 
smfle at yomrsdf for charging me with the commission. How-* 
ever, I can assure you, that it will be a most interesting and 
cuxioiis work. It embraces not merely a sketch of Sdmner's 
H£^ but very many particulars respecting the masters of EtoH 
and Etonian scholims. Hie Doctor has thrown into it a great 
quantity of criticism upon little errors in the Latmity oE mo* 
dem writers of verse and prose; and he has not fiuled to im* 
troduce his opinions upon many controverted passages in 
Horace, and other classical authors. He has made die book 
r^lete with information and learning, and I am no prophet^ 
i£ I am mistaken in supposing that it will meet with a rapid 
and extensive sale. As it will be of itself a book of some 
magnitude, perhaps it will be the best plan to let it form by 
itself an additional volume to the ^ Lit^wry Anecdotes,' and 
while the press is set, to strike off three or four hundred 
cc^ies, to be sold separatdy with a separate title-page^ Bot^ 
as Dr. Parr writes the book for a continuation of the ^< Lite-* 
rasy Anecdotes," he might not altogether improve ofits being 
sold separately, and so^ perhi^^' you had better not ccmsult 
him about the matter, but take it for granted that, as he ha» 
given the book to you, you are at lib^ty to. pursue such mea* 
sures, as will give you the best chance of being remunerated 
for the exp^ices of printing and publishing^ I fear that <m sc^ 
count (^conrigendaand addenda, you will be under the neeessi^ 
of sending the proofs to be inspected l^ me, who have so long 
been the Doctor's amanuensis, and am so accustomed to his 
interlineations, &c. I did all I could to finish the work be* 
fore I left Hatton, for Thetford, in Norfolk ; where I sliall be 
by the 1st of August, and where I shall remain for several 
months, but we could not get it finished.' The DoctOT expect* 
to have it completed in about a 4»i(^h.'f 
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- 0» the 7th of January, 1816, the Doctor says : *— * 

** I have not lost sight o( the * Memoirs of Dr. Sumn^i*,^ 

— were you in my upper book-room, you would see air this 
moment more than forty books on the floor. While Mr; 
Barker was with m^ he made copious extracts. He left me 
five months ago, and no other progress has been made than 
in the collection of a few additional materials. I have had 
correspondence with the men of Eton, and have much to say 
about Etonian scholars and their masters. The critical matter 
will be more copicnis than the hlstoricaL I have been tirged 
to make it a separate work — no — no, no— it shall go to John 
Nichols, it £&z//, -^besides, in this form it will be a more per-* 
manent. record. I am not pleased with Hardinge's panegyric 
upon Barnard, nor with his censures upon John Foster. I 
find in your inestimable work more useful matter. I have no 
other trouble before me„ but dictating a few plain sentences^ 
and putting together the massy materials already brou^t to- 
gether, and already examined* I write what no printer tan 
read. My last work was in seven diSereht hands, and I shall 
beqpieath the MS; to a college library, for a proof of the insu-r 
peraUe and almost incredible obstacles that hinder me front 
publishing. As to reading, and even revising, I am constant!]^ 
employed. Two o£ my best auxiliaries are dead; a third 
lives at ■■■■ , and we are not on our former terms. of 
fiiendship; the fourth, who helped me most largely in th^ 
rough draft for Sumner, is now at Thetford, and finds his[ 
whole time occupied by ilenry Stephens's * 'Hiesaurus.* 
Still I shall endeavour to get one person to help me. He ift 
a good scholar, and an old firiend, but from long disuse het 
cannot do justice to his own talents.* My friend, I am far> 
more anxious than you can be, to get this business off my. 
spirits; and the more so, as my intentions are known at' 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and both Universities, and much 
^riosity is excited. Oh, that I could finish this work about 
Sunmer 1 Books, letters, thoughts, and materials are all 
i^eady, but where is to be found the scribe ? I will do nay. 

• Tbe Bey» John Bartlam. 
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ntmost, even for my own sakc^ for I ant pledged not only to 
you, but to many of my honoured cont^nporaries. Witb 
unf^ned respect and regard 

** I am, dear Sir, ydur friend, 

« S. Parr/* 
, Again, March 17: 

" Dear and much respected Mr. N. 

" I thank you for your letter. I hope in a day or two to 
find a scribe who will aid me in answering it. You would 
smile if you saw the ei^mess with which I open your letters. 
You are an honest constitutionfd tory, and I really cannot 
name the writer to whom scholars and men of research are 
so much indebted for useful and curious information, as your« 
self. I have a promise of help in the summer. I have laid 
my papers and a mass o( books in my upper library, and I 
am most anxious to finish what I intend. All I want is an 
amanuensis. The matter is ready, and as to language it will 
cost me no trouble, for I shall use the very plainest. This 
week I have found two facts, upon emendations of cri- 
tical writers, unknown to me before. The critic was An-^ 
drew Snape, whom I love and venerate, though in politics 
and theology we should n(^ have quite agreed* He was a 
th(n*ough scholar, and a thorough Christian. Remember me 
to all your fiunily, that is, add my best wishes and my best 
compliments. 
> ** I am, sincerely, your friend, 

"S. Parr." 
. Once more, Jan. 10, 1817: 
« Dear Sir, 

** Amidst the bustle and the vexations of very important 
business, I am anxious to acknowledge your kind and warm- 
hearted letter, and to thank you for the very acceptable pre- 
sent with which you have honoured me. I have always 
thought with respect of Mr. Hardinge's vivacity, taste, and 
fondness for classical erudition ; and from those who had the 
good fortune to be acquainted with him, I have again and 
again heard that he was a most kind-hearted and honourable 

VOL. x. M 
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1DBD5 amd^ therefore^ great and unfeigned is my delight to fimi 
that I have some share of his esteem ;^ — permit me tx> assure 
you, that his Life of Dr. Davies has not lessened the opinion, 
which I have long had of his ardour in friendship, and his ha-^ 
bitaal sympathy with the very best feelings of enlightened and 
virtuous men. The whole heart of Dr. Dffvies is laid open by 
his biographer* 

( ^ I am pleased both with the Latin and the English verses, 
and the air of singularity which runs through the letters is 
not only agreeably but interesting* He was an . Etonian of 
the dd school^ ^uid there is no man living who has a livelier 
conc^n than . I have in hesixing and reading the stories of 
Etonian: worthies.. 

' " Once only Mr. Hardinge displeased mej and with per- 
feet good humour and good manners I have recorded my 
dissent His commendations of Dr. Barnard are extra-^ 
vagant^ and not always well-fbundied. But my chief dissatis- 
fectiofi arose from his censure of Dr. John Foster, who wa» 
both a profound scholar, and a truly honest man. I have 
not the smallest doubt upon - Ate merits of the conjectural 
reading in Horace, and you wiM give me leave to add, that 
Mr. Bowyer*s old and learned friend Dr. Taylor has com- 
municated another most happy conjecture upon another pas- 
sage, for which we are indebted to Hardinge. A great 
foreign scholar, who does not seem to have read Taylor's 
Elements of Civil Law, proposed the same emendation, and 
supported it by some of the passages which Taylor adduced.^ 
Can you tell me where J can obtain the volume of Latia 
poems which Mr. Hardinge's father wrote, and to which the 
son adverts in your inestimable colleedoa ? From scholars, 
who are no more, I in my early youth have met with much in- 
structive and much delightful information about Mr. Hardinge,. 
the Fellow of King's, and if your friend had ever honoured me 
ilvith a visit at my parsonage, we should have passed days 
and nights without any languor in our conversation. 

" Depend upon it, that I shall insert in the book which 
you gave me such a kind of memorial as would not be un- 

16 
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satiiaclorjr to yourself or the biographer of Dr. Davies. 
Yesterday I consulted with my solicitor about some correc-^ 
tions in my will, and the learned person who now writes for 
me will bear witness to the affectionate and honourable men- 
tion ^hich I have made of yoU) where I bequeatli to you a 
mourning ring. The same person knows that between two 
or tiiree hundred f<dio pages are now lying in my library, ^nd 
iaukt continue to lie there, till I can get a diligent and fidthfid 
iscribe. The floor of my upper library is covered with books to 
which I must have recourse ; and I am sure that with the 
materials which I have collected, and witli my habits of rapid 
composition, I could in six or seven days complete my Me- 
moirs of Rd>ert Sumner. 1 should suppose that seventy or 
eighty additional pages would be sufficient. Alas ! I am at a 
dead stand I I shall interwisave somediing not unfavourable to 
the memory of George Hardlnge. He that writes for me has 
oflen heard me say, tiiat from your two quarto vcdumes about 
Mr. Bowyer, your curious and copious communications to 
the O^tleman's Magazine, and above all, from that nd^lest 
of your wdrics, the Literary Anecdotes, you have rendered 
more important services to the cause of learning in this 
country, and to the learned men of whom it boasts, than any 
writer now living. May Heaven lengthen your life, and 
grant you health, prosperity, fame, and every other blessing 
which can sweeten it. Remember me kindly and respectfully 
to all 3rour children, and their rdations, and believe me, 
dear Mr. Nichols, with unfe^ned regard and respect, your 
firiend'and obedient servant, 

** Samuel Parr.'* 

It is to be hoped that these rich materials are among those 
which, as we have already stated, are at present arranging 
for publication. 

Perhaps the reader may wish to know in what manner Dr. 
Parr conducted his instructions from the pulpit. He wrote 
many of his sermons ; but in Middlesex, at Colchester, and 
at Norwich, he often preached extempore: and it must be 
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unnecessary to say, that the' ardour of his temper, the fallnessF 
of his knowledge, and the strength of his understandings 
always readily supplied hixn with matter pertinent, forcible, 
and abundant. He preached without any preparation whatso- 
ever, and his custom was to select hb subject from that which 
struck him in the lessons, epistle and gospel, or psalms of tlie 
day. . There was always method in these extemporaneous^ 
effusions. They were frequently accompanied with critical 
remarks; and they were delivered with an earnestness of 
manner^ and a correctness and vigour of diction, most in- 
teresting to the hearers, and equal to the highest expectations 
which, could be formed of his powers, even by men most 
prejudiced in Iris favour, and most accustomed to his eon-* 
▼ersation. At Hatton he generally took up a sermon written* 
by Clarke, Balguy, or Jortin, or by some other distinguished 
divine of the Established Church. But his own observations 
were always introduced ; ^nd from the peculiarity of hi& 
thinking and his style, the difference was easily discerned 
by an inteltigent hearer. Such, indeed, were his readiness 
and copiousness, that of sermons which continued for half 
an hour or forty minutes, the parts which he merely read 
occupied scarcely five or six pages. He has been heard to 
attribute this talent partly to the habit which he had formed, 
when a young man, of speaking with the late Sir Williank 
Jones and the late Bishop of Cloyne, in a fictitious character, 
upon various subjects of history, ethics, and politics ; and 
partly to the necessity wliich had been imposed upon him of 
communicating oral instruction in his schools. The same 
t£ilent often appeared with great lustre, when he threw out his 
thoughts upon any intricate and important topic in the pre*^ 
sence of his friends. 

His views were most comprehensive, his ai*guments most 
acute ; his diction was correct without stiflftiess, and his ima-. 
gery splendid without glare. It was the vulgar notion of 
those who did not know Dr. Parr, that his information was 
confined to the structure of sentences, the etymology of 
words, the import of particles, and the quantity of syllables* 
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T^t those wfaa intimately knew and appreciated Ins singular 
^mental acquirements, were strjuuck alike with their variety and 
-with their depth. In classical erudition he was without; a 
Tival, and was one of the few surviving devotees of the old 
•school of learning. His knowledge of ecclesiastical history, 
particularly as connected with the church history of Britain, 
Jwas most extraordinaiy : all the minute and illustrative facts 
connected with the liturgies, forms, doctrines, and creeds of 
^he establishment, were most accurately known to him. As 
he idolized the memories of those who liad fallen martyrs in 
the cause of political truth, so, in his own words, he " loved 
to soar in the regions of religious liberty." His religious 
sentiments were formed on the most mature reflection, the 
most accurate balance of evidence, the most extensive, bold, 
and impartial results. There were no doubts he dared not in- 
vestigate, no difficulties he did not grapple with. But although 
there was no polemical question which he did not analyze, 
yet he entertained the most profound contempt for established 
bigotry, and sectarian dogmatism. Above all, he early dis- 
covered the limitation of the human understanding; the folly 
©f diving after hidden knowledge. To use his evm quotation 
from Johnson, '* by the solicitous examination of objections; 
and judicious comparisons of opposite arguments, he attained 
what inquiry never gives but to industry, and perspicuity, — 
a firm and unshaken settlement of conviction; but his firm- 
ness was without asperity, for knowing with how much dif- 
ficulty truth was sometimes found, he did not wonder that 
many missed it.'* 

Dr. Parr was extensively read in history and legislation, 
and was well acquainted with what are called the constitu- 
tional writers. His. character as a politician was most manly 
and consistent His own words, in the contrast of the cha- 
racters of Warburton and Hurd, may be applied to himself; 
♦* he never thought it expedient to expiate the artless and 
animated effiisions of his youth by the example of a tempo- 
rising and obsequious old age ; he began not his course, as 
others have done, with speculative republicanism ; nor did he 
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&ad it, as tlie sam« persons ar^now doing, with pracdeal 
toryisfBfL,** It, has already appeared, that he was indebted 
for all his ppcl^mem to the affection of private friends ; for 
though he wm animated by an ai'dent but liberal and en«- 
^lightened attachment to our Civil and Ecclesiastical Con- 
stitutjion, though he was distinguished by unparalleled leam«- 
in^ gigantic strength of intellect, the most unblemished 
morals, Christian humility, and profound unaffected piety, — 
he was never patronised by the government of his country* 
This is a circumstance which many will perhaps consider 
expkined by the passage in his Character of Mr. Fo^c, in 
which Dr^ Parr truly states of himself, that, " from hi» 
youth upward, he never deserted a private friend, or violated 
a public principle ; that he was the slave of no patron, and 
the drudge of np party ; that he formed his political opinions 
without the smallest r^ard, and acted upon them with an 
utter disr^urd, to personal emoluments, »id professional 
hononrs/f He adds (what his friends must rejoice to re- 
collect was the truth), ^ that although for many and the best 
years of his lif^^ he endured very irksome' toil, and suffered 
very galling need, he eventually imited a competent fortune 
with an independent spirit; and that, looking back to this 
)ife and onward to another, he possessed that inward peace 
of mind which the world can neither give nor take away/^ 
Nor will this be wondered at by those who know that his 
long residence at Hatton was spent by him in diligendy 
performing all the duties of a parish priest; in as^ting, ad*-^ 
vising, and befriending the poor; in the e&erdse of a ge- 
lierous hospitality; in encouraging and patronising merit; in 
communicating knowledge, whenever required, fn^n his own 
inexhaustible stores; in contributing, by a most extensive 
eorres|K)ndence, to the genend illumination of the literary 
world; in manifesting by his words and deeds, that he cul- 
tivate a spirit of unbounded philanthropy, as the practical 
essence of our holy religion ; and in endeavours to promote 
from the pulpit and by the press, whatever is most conducive 
to the public and private welfare of mankind. 
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So careful a guardian did the doctor prove of the different 
bequests bdonging to the poor of his parii^ at Hatton, thai; 
one of them has been tripled, aft^ having been recovered 
from d)irty-*six years* loss. Another is made to pnxktca 
clothes for the poor in two townships,* nearly in a thr^efcdd^ 
proportion. Another, left for the decoration of the diurch;< 
has been rescued from an inferior class of trustees, who 
formerly misapplied the revenue ; and the revenue itself is 
increased in value, as weU as employed to the purpose for 
which it was originally designed. 

The doctor was as stron^y attached to a pipe as the learn* 
ed Dr. Isaac Barrow is said to have been. Wherever he weiit 
to dine he was indidged "tfrith his &vourite whiff. He was 
once invited to dinner by a gentleman whose wife, a fine lady, 
had an intense aversion to smoking, and the following story 
is told of the occasion: — The husband, on his return—* 
^* My dear, whom do you think I met in the street just now^ 
and invited to dine with us to-morrow ?'* ^^ I cannot say, 
my love, imless you tell mie." " Dr. Parr." ** Very well; 
love; you know I am always happy to see your friends at out 
table." ^ You are very kind, my dear wife, but I must 
mention <me thing; die dod:(»r, wherever he goes, is indulged 
with a pipe/' *^ Indeedj my dear ! then I have only this to 
isay» he shall not have that indulgience here ; no gentler 
man shall smoke a pipe in my drawing^rpom." : The hus*i 
baiHl perceived the ci^e was lost, and, like a wise maxif 
drcf)ped the subject. On the morrow the doctor came, and 
a select party met hinu After a siiraptuous dinner, they 
retir^ to the drawing-room. The doctor began to feel 
certain cravings for the stimulating \flimes of his beloved 
pipe; he trifd to catph the eye of his host, but ihat waa 
constantly averted. The kMly of the house was on the qm 
mve; she watched both her husband and the doctor. TAt 
length the reverend gentleman grew impatient; he addressed 
himself in a half whisper to his friend : the word " pipe" cauglit: 

* Hatton is diylded into three distinct townships ; each of which provides (or 
its own poor. ». 
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the ear of madam, who immediately took upon herself to 
ftoswer fcM' her husband. Lady: "Dr. Parr, I hope you 
wHl excuse what I am going to say, but I cannot permit 
smoking in my drawing-room." Doctor : " And why not, 
madam ? I have smoked a pipe with my king, and it surely 
can be no offence or disgrace to a subject to permit me the 
like indulgence !" Lady: " Notwithstanding that. Sir, I nevar 
will allow my drawing-room to be defiled with the nauseous 
smoke of tobacco. I have ordered a room below to be pre* 
pared for any gentlemen who wish to indulge in that dis- 
agreeable habit." Doctor : " Madam . " Lady, quickly : 

" Sir." Doctor : " Madam, you are ." Lady : " I bcj^ 

Sir, you will not express any rudeness ! " The doctor, 
raising his voice: " Madam, you are the greatest- tobacco 
stopper in England,^ This sally caused a loud laugh at the 
expense of the lady, and though the doctor had not the 
pleasure of his pipe, he enjoyed the effect of his wit 

Soon after the execution at Maidstone, in 1798, of 
O'Coigley, the Irish priest, for high^treason. Dr. Parr 
happened to be in company with a gentleman, a native of 
Scotland, who has since acquired considerable celebt'ity, both 
on the bench and iii the house of commons, but who was then 
only a young barrister, and was suspected of more than a dis-^ 
position to desert whiggism, of which he had been the warm 
advocate, for the politics of the administration of that day. 
In the course of conversation, this gentleman observed, that 
O'Coigley richly deserved his fate, for that it was impossible 
to conceive a greater scoundrel. " By no means, Sir,V said 
Dr. Parr ; ** it is possible to conceive a much greater scd^n* 
drel. He was an Irishman, he might have been a Scotch- 
man ; — he was a priest, he might have been a lawyer ; — he 
was a traitor, he might have been an apostate !" 

In Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for Nov. 1825, there 
is a very characteristic and amusing sketch of the highly- 
gifted subject of this memoir, under the title of « Two Day& 
with Dr. Parr," the greater part of which we take the liberty 
of subjoining : — 
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^ When I read the epitaph which the late Dr. Parr selected 
for fads tombstone — < What doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee, but to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God,' I smiled, and thought- how many a man who 
in company had felt the weight of his rebuke, or, as a friend 
of mine once expressed it, had been gored by htm^ would say, 
that however he might have walked with God, he did not 
walk very humbly with men ; and yet what I saw of him, led 
me to believe that when he was not displeased by the conceit, 
or folly, or something which really deserved castigation in 
those with whom he conversed, he was singularly condescend- 
ing and kind — noticing and taking interest in persons of the 
humblest capacity, who had no other claim to his attention 
than a humble and virtuous mind. He had been so long a 
schoolmaster, that when he ceased to be so, he carried his 
manners and habits from the school-room to the dinner-table, 
criticizing, rebuking, or applauding mankind, as he had for- 
merly done his scholars; and his great learning, his various 
knowledge, his conversational eloquence, and latterly, his vene- 
rable age and appearance, gave him a claim to this power which 
was seldom resisted. No man of his age, excepting Dr. 
Johnson, has said so many things in conversation which have 
been thought worth remembering and repeating, and which 
have borne the repetition so well. , Of course they lose in the 
relation — none can enjoy them so much as those who knew 
him, and who, when they are told what he said, can &ncy the 
manner which accompanied it; but this applies to all oral 
discourse. What he said, was so much set off by his viva- 
city, his fire, and a kind of pompous dignity, which would 
Imve been absurd in anybody else, but which haimonized with 
his age, his wrinkles, and his wig, that, when it is repeated, 
and all these personal embellishments have evaporated, what 
remains gives an inadequate notion of the effect which it pro'^ 
duced : the dead thought has only a faint resemblance to the 
living discourse; as Lord Erskine has well expressed it in his 
introduction to Mr. Fox's speeches, there is as much diflFer- 
ence between the report of a speech and the speech itself, as 
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^iSiere is between a bust and the living original; ' the fire dT 
the eye is lost in the marble, and those lips are cold and 
silent winch were the fountain of his &ine/ As we cannot 
liave the original^ kt us have the bust. 

** When Dr. Parr was in London a few years ago, (it was 
the last time in his life,) he dined at the house of a friend of 
mine, and I was invited to meet him. As I had never seen 
liim before, I was glad of this opportunity, and went with 
unfashionable punctuality at. the hour appointed for dinner* 
The party had already assembled, excepting the doctor; 
{presently a carriage drove up to the door, and there was a 
busde and talking in the hall whilst he was changing his coat 
and wig, the latterofwhidi, whenever he went into company, 
he brought or sent in a band-box, that it might not be dis- 
composed by his hat: at length the servant announced Dr* 
Parr. Those who never have, and now never are to see him, 
{I write not merely for the present generation, but for tibose 
who will live a century hence, for Blackwood will be read 
then,) must fiiucy an old man visibly above seventy, ^f mid- 
dling height and bulk — m a handsome full-bottomed wig^ 
freshly powdered, a clerical coat, of the cut of half a century 
ago, apparently o£ velvet, a silk apron, and large silver 
buckles in his shoes^ you would have said that he was old- 
looking for seventy, as &r at least as wrinkles wei*^ concerned^ 
but a restless, somewhat bustling manner, and a quidt ^peeehf 
showed that age had not quenched the activity and energy of 
his mind— -he had a grey lack-lustre eye, and yet it had an 
expression of vivacity, of good humour, and often of fan^ 
which showed how much more these appearances depend on 
the posture^of this organ, than on the brilliance of its suiAce; 
He talked fluently, liay glibly, but, from a Hsp in his speiech, 
which I believe he always had, and now, from the loss of 
his teeth, it was often diflScult, or impossible, to catch what 
he said. 

" When we descended to the dining-room, I was fortunate 
enough to find myself seated next him. The party was not 
small. During the dinner he paid too much attention to the 
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dishes to talk much. A plate of lobsters, seemed the object 
of his particular affection, for he eagerly asked, < Are those 
lobsters hot? And on being told that they were so, he d^ 
sired that one should be taken down to the cook and kept 
warm, till he sent for it. When the dinner was dispatched, 
and the clatter of knives and plates had subsided, the conver- 
sation became general and animated, and though I have met 
many, if not most of my countrymen, distinguished for lite^ 
rature or science, I have seldom heard any thing equal to, 
and never any thing more striking than his conversation. It 
was spirited, often vehement ; it surpassed the rest of the com^ 
pany more in quality than in quantity, for while it was suffici^ 
ently distinguished by the value of the thought, or the felicity 
of the expression, there was never that everlasting flow which 
sometimes overlays and smothers conversation. When he 
said any thing striking, it was accompanied by a dictatorial 
manner, an uplifted arm, and a loud voice; but you could 
perceive an under expression of humour, as if he was con- 
scious, and meant it to be understood, that it was a piece df 
acting. In his opinions there was a simplicity, a common 
sense^ a dislike of refinement and paradox, which I was not 
prepared for ; they were the sentiments of a man of good 
sense — sometimes very simply, sometimes very strikingly ex- 
pressed. We talked about men who endeavoured to acquire 
classical learning late in life: he said that the fault they always 
committed was to over-refine ; they must pronounce English 
words of Latin or Greek origin v^ith a classical accent, 
when good scholars would pronounce them in the ordinary 
way. Someone asked what was the rule? Parr: * Established 
custonl.' He offered to help one of the party to some grass, 
but would not put it upon his plate till he called it by its 
liame, grass. Parr: * Right, sir; that's the English word; 
if you had called it asparagus, you should not have had any/ 
I told him that I had lately seen a gendeman whom he once 
knew, but whom he had not seen for several years ; the 

Rev. Mr. , rector of — . Parr: * A most excellent 

man;' and then afi^r a pausOf and energetically, ^ &r, he is 
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Si Methodist, but his Methodism is founded upon good prin- 
ciples, a fervid invagination, and an affectionate heart; he is a 
TOost excellent, £uid, besides, a most scientific man.' We 
talked about politics — about the anti-jacobin war — about the 
debt in which it had involved the nation — and about Mr. 
Pitt He told us a story, which he said, Mr. Coke of Nor- 
folk had told him, and which Mr. Coke had heard from the 
person who witnessed the scene. When Mr. Pitt was a 
youth, some law-lord (could it be Lord Mansfield?) one 
morning paid a visit to Lord Chatham at his country resi- 
dence. Whilst they were conversing, his son William came 

through the library. Lord asked who is that youth. 

Lord Chartham said, * That's my second son — jcall him back 

and talk to him.' They did so, and Lord was struck 

by a forwardness of knowledge, a readiness of expression, and 
an unyieldingness of opinion, which even then was remark- 
able in the future minister. When he had left them. Lord 
Chatham said, * That's the most extraordinary youth I ever 
knew. AH my life I have been aiming at the possessi<m of 
political power, and have found the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting or keeping it. It is not on the cards of fortune to pre- 
vent that young man's gaining it, and if ever he does so, he 
will be the ruin of his country.' We dared not ask him 
whether he thought the prophecy had been verified, and that 
Old England was loiined, for fear of being gored by him. 
We talked about theology, and, among other particulars, 
about the remarkable passage in * Josephus,' in which Jesus 
Christ is mentioned, and of the three reasons for believing it 
to be interpolated. He thought there was no force in one of 
these reasons, viz. that the line immediately before the dis- 
puted passage obviously relates to the line which immediately 
follows this passage; so that if the disputed passage is struck 
out, the text is consistent sense, but as it now stands, the pas* 
sage has no connexion with what goes before and after it, but 
dissevers parts naturally connected: this he thought proved 
nothing, because it was easy to suppose that Josephus himself 
had done what authors are contipually doing — that is,, that 
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after having wiitten his history he wrote this passage, and in- 
serted it in the most convenient place he could find. It was 
certainly an interpolation, but Josephus himself might be the 
interpolator. He thought that the decisive reason for believ- 
ing ttat it was b. fratidulent interpolation by a later hand, was 
the &ct^hat the early defenders of Christianity never referred 
to it Have the Jews preserved the work of Josephus ? and, 
if so, is this passage contained in their copies? I have several 
times put this question to Jews, but could never get a distinct 
answer from them. One who is now a Christian, and a very> 
sensible man, said, * There is not a Jew, not even a Rabbi, 
who could answer the question : the Jews have preserved nor- 
thing, and know nothing.' In the party there was Dr. - ' ," 

an Arian minister, and Mr. , a Socinian minister. With 

ihese gentlemen he appeared on terms of intimacy and re- 
gard ; and as the evening advanced, and he became excited 
with wine, (I do not mean indecorously excited,) he invited 
tliem to drink a parting glass with him, and went round to 
the other side of the table to touch glasses sociably, first* 
above, then below, and then side to side, or, as he called i^' 
hob-a-hob — it isxis 2l parting glass, for they never met again. 
Seeing that he was on such friendly terms with these gentle- 
men, I said to him, I suppose, Sir, that although they are 
heretics, you think it is possible they may be saved. * Yes, 
Sir,' said he; adding with affected vehemence, ' but they must 
be scorched first.' — We talked of economy : he thought that 
a man's happiness was secure in proportion to the small num-^ 
*ber of his wants, and said, that all his life-time it had been> 
his object to prevent the multiplication of them in himself. 
Some one said to him, * Then, Sir, your secret of happiness 
is Xxi cut dxmn your wants.' Parr : *. No, Sir, my secret is, not 
to let them grow J — There had lately been a contest for the 
office of preacher to Lincoln's Inn. ^ Reginal Heber, the 
learned and eloquent Bishop of Calcutta, had been ' elected^ 
and the other candidate, Dr. Maltby, had lost it by one or 
two votes. Parr: *I was. very sorry that Edward Maltby 
was not elected, for he was the very man for them ;' adding 
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sonorously, ^ his learning would have ensur^.thefar respect^ 
his eloquence would have excited their attention, and his 
courtesy would have woii their laii^ections/ Some one men- 
tioned having heard a sernlon which he preached at St. 
PauPs; he seemed niuch interested to know whether he was 
heard distinctly ; and when told, tolerably so, he said, * I 
preached at St. PauPs only three times in my life; the first 
time my voice was beUm ftie place — the second time it was 
abaoe the place-— the third time I hit it exactly, and that 
must have been the time when you heard me.* 

** The evening was a very agreeable and exciting one. I 
believe everybody enjoyed it, but no one more than Dr. Parr 
himself. Although he was by far the oldest man of the party, 
one only excepted, he was the youngest in vivacity and energy* 
I am uncertain whether it was one or two years after this in*- 
terview, but at one of these periods, in the autumn, passing 
through Warwickshire on a tour of pleasure, and having 
occasion to spend a day or two at Leamington, I employed 
one morning in driving over to * ■ , to call on him. The 
servant said that he was gone to Warwick, to attend a meet- 
ing of the Bible Society. We (I and my friends) drove back 
to Warwick, and inquired for him at the town-halL He had 
quitted the meeting, and had gone to the hotel to smoke. I 
walked alone to the hotel, and there, in a little square parlour, 
I found him enveloped in cloi^ds of smoke : the skin of his 
&ce apparently bronzed by his fevourlte amusement, for it 
looked more like dirty parchment, than like the complexion 
of a living man. His grey eye, dim before, was still dimmer * 
now ; and I thought that he had aged fast since our former 
interview. We— (for during the convereation, my friends, some 
of whom had known him Ibnger than myself, had entered the 
room,) we told him how we had been tracking him first to the 
parsonage, and then to the Bible Society. He said, * Yes ; 
X went to the meeting to give mi/ sanctiofi to it.' We begged 
him to come atnd dine with us at our hotel. At first he re- 
fused, insisting that we should ^o and dine with him ; but on 
being told that our party was too large, and that the smaller 
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ooeou^ to pay^lhe visit to iki^ hatff&r^ be consented. He 
came to the hotel half an hour before diimec-tim^ and 
changed his coat and bis wig in the carriage^ His change of 
dress had improved his appearance; his &ce looked less 
smcdcerdriedy his eye less dim; and altogethei: he appeared 
less altered than he had in the mcHrning ; he was very cheer«» 
ful and animated ; talked more, and with more fervour than 
on the former occasion ; and yet I have fewer things to relate 
of his conversation. He said he had long left oS attending^ 
to the current literature <:^ tha day ; and that he never read 
any new puUlcation, unless it related to a subject on which 
be was anxious for information; he talked about education^ 
and the dijQ^rent professions, and 3aid, that the most desirable 
one for a mmi of intellect was that of physic ; the practice of 
the lawi he said, spoiled a mmi's moral sense and philoso- 
phic ^irit; the church was too bi^otted and sti£P-starched ; 
the study and practice of physic was equally favourable to a 
man's moral sentiments and inteUectual faculties. < I was 
very near,' added he* ^ being a physician ; and if I had,' said 
be, Ufting up his anaa with an aur of jocose pomposity— —» 
We .were left to guess what his medical achievements would 
have been. One of the party, in the course of conversation^ 
quoted a passf^ from — I forget what writer.' — Parr, ani* 
Bp^atedly and slily, ^ Do you remember the rest of the pas-^ 
sage?' — The answer was, * No.' -r- Parr: * Then learn it, 
for it is worth knowing; do not^ like the he^dcs, quote only 
half a passage;' and then^ after a shcfft pause, and with a 
pompons but playful air — *> * or, like the orthodox, quote seven 
texts, and none of them to the puipose.' We talked about 
the.ieducadon of schoolboys^ he said, it was easy to advise 
what to do with' them wh^i they were twelve or thirteen - — 
that is, send them to a pub&c school, or one equivalent to it 
in size and eminence, such as Butler's of .Shrewsbury; but it 
was very difficult to advise where ;to send them, from eight or 
nine up to that age. He said, that a father should never 
interfere with the treatment of his boy at^schpol, at least with 
thelitde hardships and severities which he would encounter. 
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We talked of Dr. Johnson : he said, he had once b^ti to 
write a life of him ; and if he Had continued it, it would have 
been the best thing he had ever written. * I should have re-' 
lated not only every thing important about Dr. Johnson^* but 
many things about the men who flourished at the same time;*- 
adding, with an expression of sly humour, * taking care, at 
the same time, to display my own learning.* He said, Dr.- 
Johnson was an admirable scholar, and that he would have* 
had a high reputation for mere learning, if his reputation for' 
intellect and eloquence had not overshadowed it ; the classical 
scholar was forgotten in the great original contributor to the- 
literature of his country. One of the company "reminded him ^ 
of liis first interview with Dr. Johnson, as related by Mr-- 
Langton in BoswelFs account of his life. After the interview 
was over, Dr. Johnson said, * I do not know when I have 
had an occasion of such free controversy ; it is remarkable ' 
how much of a man's life may pass without meeting with any 
instance of this kind of open discussion.' 

" To this remark Dr. Parr replied with great vehemence : 
<7 remember the interview well: / gave him no quarter. 
Tlie subject of our dispute was the liberty of the press* 
Dr. Johnson was very great; whilst he was arguing, I ob- 
served that he stamped. Upon this, I stamped. Dr, 
Johnson said, ^ Why did you stamp. Dr. Parr?* — I replied,- 
* Sir, because you stamped ; and I was resolved not to give : 
you the advantage even of a stamp in the argument.* It is 
impossible to do justice to his description of this scene; the 
vehemence, the characteristic pomposity with which it was ac-; 
companied, may easily be imagined by those who knew him, 
but cannot be adequately represented to those who did not.-: 

" One of the striking features in Dr. Parr's character 
seems to have been a child-^like simplicity and sincerity, one 
effect of which was, that feelings of personal vanity were 
let out, which any other man would have felt under the 
same circumstances, but which he would have prudently 
kept to himself; yet his mode of displaying it rather excited 
a smile than a sneer. Of this I have given several instances;: 
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but here is another. — One of the party put tfie following 
question : As mathematics chiefly are cultivated at Cam- 
bridge, and the classics chiefly at Oxford, how comes it that 
the three greatest classical scholars of our day, Porson, 
Bumey, and himself, were Cambridge men? His answer 
was this : < Sir, Cambridge had nothing to do with their 
learning; they would have been great scholars' anywhere/ 
I have heard that he used to say, that * there were three 
great scholars ; of these Porson was the first, Burney the 
third, who the second was it was unnecessary to say/ A 
friend of mine told me, that either he or a friend of his, I 
forget which, meeting him one afternoon in a large party, 
endea:voured to remind him that they had met before. At 
first. Dr. Parr did not remember him ; but at length 
recollecting himself,* he said, * I remember. You were 
engaged in argument with another gentleman ; he was too 
much for you, but I let him alone till he had completely mas- 
tered you, and then — I came pounce upon him.* " 
' To the latest period of his life the vigour of Dr. Parr's 
mind remained unimpaired. In his 77th year he wrote to 
Mr. Brougham — " Animo quam nulla senectus, say I, 
triumphantly," in the words of Statins." His last illness 
was long protracted. In the course of it appearances were, 
more than once, so favourable as to excite the strongest 
hopes of his recovery; but about a fortnight before his 
decease all these flattering ideas took their flight. From 
that time he gradually declined, the vital powers slowly and 
almost . imperceptibly wasting, until exhausted nature sunk, 
and in the evening: of the 6th of March 1825, he gently 
expired, having completed his 78th year on the 26th of 
January. . He was to the last serene and placid, — calmly, 
even cheerfully resigned. It was most gratifying to his 
weeping relatives and friends to hear, mingled with' the 
devoutest breathings of pious acquiescence in the will of 
Providence, the warm and glowing expressions which often 
broke from his lips of intense feeling and generous concern 
VOL. X. ' N 
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An* thp trel&re q{ Im Mmd^ his numerous acquammiiee, 
his coimtry^ md his feUow-man. Even in hift last houi^^ 
It seemed to be ^tiU his dd%ht^ as it ever was in his previims 
life, to range through the wl^ole Ooii|p«$s of i^i^ional creation; 
embracing within his kindest thou^ts and wishes all human 
beings; iind int^recting him&etf in every event, in ev^^ 
part of the world, which ware a fi^vourabk aspect towiMr4s 
human improvement and human happiness. With that 
^eatness of mind which can anticipate with perfect com- 
posure the last awfiil change of mortal man, he gave minute 
directions resipecting his funeral. 

His remains were d^osited near those of his late wife and 
her daughters, in a vault in Hatton Church. They were 
attended on foot by nearly forty gentlemen bi pouming, 
consisting of the clergy of the surrounding parishes^ &c. 
The paltbe^rers were seven clergymen, and one diss^ting 
minister ; md the coffin was borne by parishion^s of Hatton 
appointied by hknself. 

Agreeably to his express instruction^ the burial s^*vice 
was read by the Rev. Bann Kennedy^ Minister of St. Paul's 
Chf^el, Birmii^am. Aft^ the reading of the lessons^ a 
sermon was preached, ^^ in obedience to his own request,^ 
by the Eev. Dr, Butler, Ardideaccm of Derby, and Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, from the text which Dr. Parr 
directed to be insorU)6d on his monument, viz. <^ What doth 
ibe Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?^ On the fi>IlowiBg 
&inday, Ae Rev. Dn Wade, Vicar of St. Nichdbs, War* 
wick, there preached a &neral sermcxi fer him, ^tdiich was 
attended by an immense concourse of all ranks. Another 
W&s delivered the same di^ at the High Street Diss^iting 
Obapel. 

*To do justice to sadi a kuki as Dr. Piht; to mark the 
extent of his eimdition, to describe the force of his elo* 
quence, to show the vast mf^Eu^ude of his genius, but, above 
dR, to praise faia virtues as diey deserve, h a task which we 
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etre happy to ieam is in the hands of an individual in every 
respect qualified for the raidertaking.* 

We are indebted for the materials of which the foregoing 
Memoir is composed, to the Public Characters, the Gentle- 
ramies, BlackwoodS the London, Monthly, New Monthly, 
and Imperial Magazines, the Literary Gazette, the Morning 
Chronicle, the Oxford University Journal^ &c., and to a 
learned and intimate friend of Dr. Parr's, who has favoured 
us with various corrections, and several additional facts. — 
Of the characters of Dr. Parr which have hitherto appeared^ 
no one is more admirably writtai, and at the same time more 
impartial and just, than that contained in the sermon by 
Dr. Butler, to Which we have already alluded; and with 
the following interesting extracts from which we conclude. — - 

*^ It is not without feelings of the most powerful and con- 
flicting nature, that I feel myself called upon, m obedience 
to the wishes of our revered and lamented friend, to address 
you upon this sad and affecting solemnity. But for those 
wishes, earnestly expressed to his executors and to myseHJ 
in all the confidence and warmth of friendship, I should feel 
it most presumptuous to intrude myself into that spot, which 
he has occupied for so many years to your incalculable ad- 
vantage. Woe to any who may come afler him to this 
place, unimpressed with a due sense of their vast inferibrity 
to so great a man, and without due reverence for his talents 
and his virtues. I deeply feel and acknowledge my own de- 
ficiencies, but I have a satisfaction in having been requested 
by himself tb undertake this office, and in thinking that by 
his own express desire I am now addressing you, at the 

* Dr. John Johnstone, oF Birmingham, is preparing a memoir of Dr. Parr, 
founded on materials left by Dr. Parr himself for that purpose, and illustrated by 
letters and piq>ers of various kinds, ^cclusively in the possession of the executors^ 
(of whom Dr. Johnstone is one,) and by communications from Dr. Parr*s most 
intimate friendjs, Dr. Davy, master of Caius, Dr. Routli, president of Magdalen, 
Dc Maltby, Archdeacon Butler, and other learned men* This loemoir o^iDr.. 
Johnstone's is intended to be prefixed to a collection of the workp published by 
Dr. Parr himself, and a collection of the sermons, criticisms, inscriptions, and 
miflcellaneotts matter, wUch he has left to a very considerable extent. 
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moment when the grave is about to close upon his mortal 
remains, and the final separation is at hand between the pas- 
tor and his beloved flock, till they shall meet again in the 
mansions of eternity. 

" I shall not weary you with common^place observations, 
nor with the ordinary topics of consolation on this occasion. 
The shortness ^nd uncertainty of life, the necessity of prepa- 
ration for death, and the unseen and awful state into which it 
ushers us, are considerations which every funeral may and 
ought to bring to our bosoms, and the humblest of our bre- 
thren, by his death, may teach us this important leisson as 
efiPectually as the greatest and the wisest of mankind. Neither 
can any man of sense and reflection, while he laments .the 
loss of so great and eminent a member of society, or of so 
dear and revered a friend, feel immoderate grief at an event 
which, even long before the present period, the laws of na- 
ture might have taught him to expect. In the midst of life 
we are in death, but 'old age never can be far from it, and is 
hourly more rapidly approaching to it. The life of our 
venerable friend had extended much beyond the limits which 
the sacred writer has assigned for its natural term, and^ he 
had been long prepared to resign it, when God should call 
him, as, in fact, he did resign it, with the piety of a Christian, 
and the calmness of a philosopher. He had not only passed 
his ^ threescore years and ten,' but he was fast approaching 
even * to fourscore years,' without feeling that ^ labour and 
sorrow' which the Psalmist so truly and pathetically de- 
scribes as the general concomitants of protracted age. Till 
within a short period, his old age was green and vigorous, 
« his eye had not waxed dim, neither had his natural force 
abated;' and, above all, that noble and generous spirit, 
which was alive to all the finer sympathies, and all the 
holier charities of our social nature, had lost none of its 
ardour; and that profound and capacious intellect, which 
seemed the boundless treasure-house of erudition and know- 
ledge, long after the time when the faculties of most men 
become blunted, and their memory impaired, was still able 
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to pour forth its exhaustless stores with the prodigality of his 
Inrightest years. That when these became impaired, that 
when the body began to be enfeebled by disease, and the 
faculties dimmed by age, the period of suffering and obfiisca^ 
tion should have been shortened, is a consummation which 
none who knew and loved him, as most of those who are here 
assembled, can reasonably regret The event brings with it 
its own consolations, and it is unnecessary to dwell longer 
on a subject which requires neither enforcement nor expla- 
nation. I will rather turn to consider a few points in his 
character, which, though known and understood by you all, 
I may be allowed to revert to, at a time when we are assem- 
bled to pay him our last duty, and the grave is about to hide 
his remains from us for ever. 

" I am not about to consider him as a faultless character : 
were I to do so, I should betray the trust he has reposed in 
me, in a manner that would, I am sure, be as offensive to 
the feelings of those who hear me, as to my own. He had 
not only his share of the faults and failings which are inse- 
parable from our nature, but he had some that were almost 
peculiarly his own. But then they wei'e such as were nobly 
compensated by his great and rare excellencies; such as 
arose from his grand and towering genius; from his ardent 
and expansive mind, from his fearless and unconquerable 
spirit, from his love of truth and liberty, from his detestation 
of falsehood and oppression ; and not unfrequently also, for 
we may scorn to conceal it, from the knowledge of his own 
strength, from the consciousness of transcendant talents, of 
learning commensurate to those talents, and of eloquence 
proportionate to that leammg. This led him to be impatient 
in argument, sometimes with a dull and unofiending, often 
with a legitimate, and always with an arrogant or assuming 
adversary. From the impetuous ardour of his feelings and 
the sincerity of his soul, he was apt to judge of others from 
himself, and this counteracted his natural sagacity^ and ex-^ 
posed him too easily to the artifices of pretenders and im-*: 
postors. Of his intellectual powers it was impossible that he 
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sliQuld not be conscious, and this made him too open to the 
praise of those who could not truly appreciate theoa, and 
who bestowed their hollow compliments with insincerity of 
h^art Endowed with an ardour of feeling and quickness of 
percepdon proportionate to bk stupendous abiJiities, and 
formings in &ct» an inherent and essential part of their con- 
sdtution, it was impossible that his likings and aversions 
should not be proporUonably strong and more plainly ex- 
pressed than thpse of otheir men, and his habits in this and 
many other respects, were what the great founder of the 
Peripatetic school ascribes to the character of the magnani- 
mous, and such indeed he was. 

" If I have touched thus plainly and sincerely on the bh^ 
mishes of his character, I may claim the 'greater credit in what 
I .have to say on its exceliencies. You will readily believe 
that he who has not sought to conceal the former, will not 
wish to magnify the latter beyond their due bounds. Indeed 
it would hardly be necessary to say this, were it not probable 
that among those who are now assembled there may be some, 
who were either strangers to him personally, or who have had 
but slight opportunities of knowing him. But to you, his 
belovted flock, who have had the benefit of his instruction 
and converse for more than forty years — to you, his long- 
tried and long-known friends, whose affection for him has 
increased in proportion to the length of your intimacy — to 
tho(^e whose frequent and habitual intercourse has given you 
the best means of estimating his talents and his virtues, to 
yoii it is needless to make this appeal. I speak befoi;e many 
and competent, even the most competent witnesses^ in whose 
presence it would be as absurd in me to praise him for virtues 
which he did not possess, as it would be base in an enemy 
to censure hiin for faults which cannot justly be laid to hi{5 
cjharge* — I am here in obedience to his command, and so 
far, I trujst, in his own free, and manly spirit, as to scorn 
offering. to his memory, what I should despise to receive as 
a tribute to my own. I must ever speak of him with the 
warmth of affectionate friendship, with love . for his virtues, 
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wiA admiin^on for hii learnings wd with gmlitade Ibr Jm 
regard ; but I will say of hun only that wkicfa i bdieve and 
know^ and wjfi never introduce the lungm^ of inakioerity 
in a place and on an occasion, whicfa^ of t^ others, should 
admit only the voice of truth* 

^* He was gifted by nature with a most powerfid and capa- 
cious intellect, which he cultivated by early and dHigeni 
application. His memory was almost miraculous, and the 
stores which he could pour forth from it, on every subject 
of literature, were perfectly ineiiiia«stible. In abstruse md 
metaphysical enquiries he had no superior. The qui<^ness 
of his perc^tion led his mind to remote and occult causes 
and their consequences, and the soundness of his judgment 
enabled him to discriminate between truth and error, be- 
tween hypothesis and fact. De^ly versed in the writings of 
die ancient philosophers, aiKl especially in those c^tlie Ac»- 
demic «id Peripatetic schools, and intimately conversant also 
with all the eminent writers on moral and metiqshyi^cal sub- 
jects in modem times, he could pierce ii^ the most secret 
recesses of the human mind, and trace its passions and its 
habits, its virtues and its vices, to the very source ircmi which 
th^ spring. Yet this knoidedge was but human. It had 
that mixture of infirmity which allays all our brightest ac-^ 
quirements, and thus teaches us die vanity of itf eartUy* 
at^nments. He whose keen and rapid glance could thus 
develops the motions of the human heart, and scrutinize ^os6 
causes of our actions and feelings which are often miknown to 
ourselves^ was continually liable to misapprehension an^ 
e^ror in his intercourse with mankind. He judged of the hearts 
ctf other men from the unbounded benevolence and simplicity 
of his own. And from beii^ acicmstomed to metaphyseal 
and abstract ^ews of the constituticm of our mmds, he forgot 
how much their legitimate and natural operations are con« 
trouled by ieircumstances, and perverted by intercourse \rfdi 
each other — how fraud, prejudice, imd interest, vmp many 
from their natural bent ; how pride, passion, and imitation 
corrupt otiiersb How ceremony, ostaiftation, and 0€if4ove 
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influence theses how .those are depraved by envy, batredf 
and long-cherished animosity. However correct, therefore, 
might be his philosophical knowledge of the human mind, it 
must; be admitted that he too often wanted judgment, and 
not unfrequently erred himself, and was still more often 
misunderstood, in his intercourse with mankind. And I 
have thought it but right to state this, because it may serve 
to explain and to remove many of those oiFences which were 
taken against liim, by those who did not know his simplicity 
and singleness of heart, and who may have imagined them- 
selves slighted where he never intended to offend, or may 
have construed expressions of momentary feeling into the 
language of settled dislike. 

g "In serious argument he was keen, energetic, and irre- 
sistible ; but the cheerfulness of his mind sometimes led him 
to paradox on lighter subjects, especially among those 
whQm he loved ; and in such cases he seemed to contend not 
only for the sake of amusement, but, perhaps also, for. that 
of strengthening his powers, and awakening his faculties for 
more grave discussion. The causes already mentioned have 
sometinies . operated on these occasions to produce an un- 
&vourable result among strangers, especially when combined 
with that impatience which was inseparable from his acute 
understanding and vigorous imagination, and perhaps, that 
desire of victory which was natural to his great and ardent 
spirit. On such occasions, phrases heightened by the colours 
of his glowing eloquence, arguments wrested from his adver- 
saries, and pointed against their original iramers with the 
dexterity of a practised disputant; the sportive sallies of an 
exuberant wit, and the playftil shafts of ridicule, which were 
meant only to graze, but which, when dealt by such a hand^ 
inflicted a deeper wound than the most hostile weapons of 
less gifted men ; all tliese, I say, contributed to mislead those 
who did not thoroughly know him, in their estimate of his 
feelings and his character. They formed their judgment of, 
him as of ordinary men, and did not give him the benefit of 
those allowances which a nearer acquaintance, and a more. 
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intimate knowledge of his exalted virtues, and his matchless 
attainments might have induced them to grant. They saw 
not the sterling worth, the innate benevolence of his heart; 
they knew not, what all who enjoyed his intimacy could 
testify, that if a hasty expression^ uttered in the ardour of 
dispute, was couched in stronger terms than he would have 
used in a moment of less excitement, it was not meant to 
inflict a permanent wound, and that it was utterly out of 
his nature deliberately to do an ill turn to the worst enemy 
he bad. 

" In politics his ardent love of freedom, his hatred of op-* 
pression, and his invincible spirit^ joined to the most dis-^ 
interested and incorruptible integrity, and the most resolute 
independence, even in the days of poverty and privation, 
made him always a prominent and conspicuous character^ 
Caution he despised ; it was not a part of his noble and fear* 
less nature. What he thought gteatly he uttered manfully ; 
and such a mighty master of language, when speaking or 
writing on civil or religious liberty, carried away his hearers 
with the same resistless torrent of eloquence by which himself 
was swept along. It may be said by his adversaries, that 
there was sometimes too much vehemence in his language 
on this subject, and I have neither time nor inclination to 
enter the list with them on that head 5 but they should re- 
member, that he who never knew fear or self-interest, could 
not speak in tame or servile terms ; that all public men (and 
we cannot class him under any other denomination) some-* 
times use stronger language during the warmth of debate^ 
than they would adopt in their cooler and less hurried mo* 
ments, and that men of ardent minds and vivid imaginations 
are peculiarly liable to this imperfection, in proportion to the 
strength of their feelings, and the vigour of their eloquence. — 
But after all that his worst adversary can urge against him, he 
must be allowed to have been the most sincere and faithful 
lover of his country, zealously attached to her constitution,^ 
and only anxious that all ranks and parties should enjoy as 
much liberty of action and of conscience, as he conceived to 
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be Gompotibie dierewith. And in prirate Kfe he was an 
terms of friendly and fimiliar intercourse with many whose 
opinions were removed as &r as possible from his own. For 
myself) I may say^ that differing from hnn on many politieal 
points, and particularly on one which a few years since was 
peculiarly near his heart, and on some theological quesdoniE^ 
not one moment's interruption to our frienddiip was caused 
by that or any other diversity of opinion, during more than 
five-and-twenty years. 

*^ As to his learning, it was the most profound, and,. I may 
add, the most varied and extensive, of any man of his age. * 
He has left a chasm in the literature of his country which 
none of us, who are here assembled to do honour to bis 
memory^ shall ever see filled up. He combined in himself 
a rare and happy union of qualities that are seldom oompa* 
tible with each other; quick perception and sound judgment, 
retentive memory and vivid imagination ; to these he added 
unwearied assiduity and accurate research. As a classical 
scholar he was supreme — deeply versed m histoty, especially 
that of his own country $ in metq)hysics and moral philo- 
sophy not to be excelkd; in IJieology he had reed more 
extensively, and thought more deeply, than most rf those 
who claim the highest literary fame in that department. He 
was admirably versed in the history and constitution of out 
own church, in the origin of its liturgy, whicti no man ad^ 
mired more than himself, and in the writings both of its 
Founders and of those great luminaries who flourished in the 
iseventeenth cenUiry. He was well acquainted also with the 
tonstitution of those sects and churches which differ froni our 
own. He was well read in controversy, though he loved not 
tontroversialists, for his benevolient ahd tolerating spirit was 
shocked by any thing like rancour among men who believe a 
gospel of love, and worship a God of love, and yet can let 
loose the malignant and vindictive passions, in their religious 
disputes^ against each other. 

" Thus preeminent himself in learning, he was, of all men 
whom I have ever known or read of, tibe most liberal in com- 
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mtmicatitig it^ and in sowing tibe seeds and fostering the 
grciwlji of it, by his advice^ by his inter^t^ and very lar^eiy 
and fi*e«}aently by his pecuniary assistance to all schdars who 
stood iaot need of it^ and especially to his brethr^a in the 
(^otdi, and to young men of promising tal6titsj whose means 
wi^e inadequate to their support at the Univei^ities. Were I 
not withheld by the delicacy of the subject, I could oorrobo^ 
rate this assertion by many splei^did instances, some of which, 
perhaps, may be known to several of those who hear me. He 
was utterly destitute of all littleness and jealousy oi spirit, and 
never mentumed the naine, either of frigid or fbe^ who had 
any pretensions to learning, without rendering ample justice 
to his merits on that score. Neither party, sect, pique, of 
injury, could ev^ influence him in this respect ; he gave to 
all their due, and sometimes, perhaps, even more than theif 
due meed of praise; not with grudging and parsimonious 
measure^ but with that fraiik and cheerful spirit which spoke 
the sincerity and generous feelings- of bis heart. 

^ Gf his benevolence and liberality I find it difficult id 
speak. The theme is sO ample, ^id the examples which 
occur to me are so numerous, that while I feel it impossible 
to do justice to the subject, I have the satisfaction to ^ink 
that there can scarcely be one amongst us who has it not 
written on his heart. You, in particular, who have so long 
been cheered by his residence among yoii^ to whose wants^ 
and even to whose enjoyments he so long administered ; you^ 
whom he has relieved or visited in sickness, has consoled iii 
affliction, has succoured in distress; you, to whom he hasr 
been a counsellor, a fadier, and a friend, to whom his atten« 
tion, his influence, and his purse, were never wanting ; you 
can tell, each in your private and domestic relations, how be- 
loved and excellent a pastor, how kind and warm-hearted ^ 
friend you have noiv lost 5 and as for his public liberality, thai 
I may not wander on an exhaustless theme, but confine my- 
self to this place, need I ask a stronger testimiony than thai 
of your own eyes at this very moment? Look at the very 
decorations of this consecrated spot; dear to you by the me* 
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morials of his generous bounty, yet still dearer by the recol* 
lection of his long connexion with it, arid by its now becoming 
the depository of his revered remains. There are those 
amongst you to whom this scene has been familiar from their 
birth, but there are others who have grown grey under his pas- 
toral cat-e, and who can remember the striking contrast which 
it now offers, to what it once presented 5 who can remem- 
ber it, without the religious gloom of its numerous painted 
windows, without the splendid decorations of its altar and 
its pulpit, with scarcely any of the marble on its walls, with- 
out its organ, without those bells in whose cheerful sounds he 
so much delighted ; in a word, who may recollect it to have 
been one of the meanest, instead of being, as it is now become 
by his bounty, undoubtedly one of the best kept, and best 
adorned places of divine worship which this neighbourhood 
can present ? Truly may we say, that he found it brick and 
has left it marble. And what spedks far beyond the praise of 
solemn and decorous ornament, behold the testimony of his 
labours, in the enlarged dimensions of the edifice itself — iiot 
so much called for by the increased population of his parish^ 
as by the lucreased and increasing numbers of that popula- 
tion who have been brought by him to frequent his church. 
So that he may be said not only to have effected a new crea- 
tion in the form and decorations of this sacred building by his 
bounty, but a far more important moral and religious creation by 
his instruction, in the minds of those who assemble in it ; and 
who, remembering his admonitions, and revering his virtues^ 
will, it is hoped, never look upon these outward decorations 
and improvements, without associating with them a grateful 
recollection of those lessons of piety and virtue, with which 
he taught them to adorn and improve their minds. 

" And this leads me to the mention of his piety, which^ 
though unostentatious, was fervent and sincere. Though 
tolerant in the highest degree to the opinions of all whom he 
believed to be sincere, he had a thorough and pervadirtg sense 
of religion in his own mind, a firm belief in the promises of the 
gospel, and a confiding trust in the mercies of God. I never 
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knew him mention that august name without the utmost reve- 
rence, and though, as I have already observed, his piety was 
most unostentatious, yet frequently when I have come upon 
him unexpectedly, and sometimes during the pauses of our 
more serious conversations (and I may add, that I rarely, 
perhaps never, passed a day with him, in which some reli- 
gious topic did not form part of them); I have seen him 
occupied in devout and private aspirations, with that fervour 
of manner, and animation of countenance, which though the 
lips spoke not, sufficiently declared the holy and reverential 
feelings of his heart. But, above all things, his delight was 
to contemplate and discourse upon the divine benevolence. 
This was the master chord to which his own heart was re- 
sponsive : he loved to be absorbed and lost, as it were, in the 
contemplation of that divine goodness, which is as ceaseless in 
its operations as it is boundless in its extent. His own pure 
and benevolent spirit, indulgent to the frailties, and compas- 
sionate to the wants and infirmities of his fellow-creatures, 
was refined and exalted by the contemplation of that inex- 
haustible fountain of all goodness, and his hatred of all 
cruelty, oppression, and injustice was strengthened in pro- 
portion as he found them to be at war with the first principles 
of nature and religion, with the best feelings of the human 
heart, and the highest sensations of a God of mercy and a 
gospel of love. Even in his last illness, and in those mo- 
ments of temporary alienation, for some such there sometimes 
were, when the mind often betrays itself, and developes its 
natural bent, by dwelling on the subjects of its most inwai'd 
thoughts, and revealing the secrets of its most private medi- 
tations, even at those periods, I say, this great and pervading 
feeling was strongly displayed. There was a holiness and 
purity in his very wanderings, which bespoke the habitual 
piety and benevolence of his soul, and which, perhaps, is a 
more affecting and salutary lesson to the survivors, than any 
death-bed exhortation could afford. 

" And now, my friends, in this spirit, it is not I that speak 
to you, but himself; you hear him yet once more, teaching 
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you and y(mr% eyen from the grave, uttering those words to 
you which be has ordered to be recorded on his monument 
for your instruction, and whi(^ while living, he ittustrated by 
his es:ample» Rciyerem^e them as his last, teach them t» your 
children after you, and let diem influence your lives; and 
remember while <^^rtunity is yet given you, like him, * to 
do justfyf and to hoe menyi wd (^ walk humbly with your 
Godr' 
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THOMAS BOWDLEH, Esg. 

The following memoir <^ ikiis gendeman, so treli known 
to the pnMic for his g^i^al atttunments in literatui^e, and 
for a variety of tiseftil and important labours, is from the 
pen of his nephew^ the Rev. Thomas Bowdler. 

^ Tliomas Bowdler, the younger son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Stuart Bowdler,* was born at AsUey, near Bath, 
on the lith of July, 17 54. In his childhood he was in every 
respect formed to engage the a£Pection of his friends and 
relatives, and the admiration of strangers. By an accident 
which occurred in his ninth year, he was reduced to a state 
which Almost excluded the hope of recovery, and some 
etkcts of it continued through life. His acute sul&rings at 
this time, and his patience under the severe c^enitions which 
were deemed necessary, while they excited in no <x>mmon 
degree tibe feelings and alfections of all around him^ affijrded 
at the same time unspeakable consolation to the hearts of 
those who witnessed them, and a happy prognostic of that 
fortitude and Christian principle which afterwards so greatfy 
distinguished his charact^. The time which was passed 
imder this visitation was by no means thrown away. He 
empk>yed his hours, while he Was capable of such employ- 
mait, in vea^ng, or hearing others read ; and thus prdbably 
laid the foundation of a vast fund of historical knowledge* 
So dSig^aft was his attenticxn, and so retentive his memory^ 

* Mr.tBowdler was descended from the Tery antient but almost extinct Umilj 
of H0pe Bowdler^in Shropshire. Mrs. Bowdler was the second daughter of Sir 
iobn Cotton, of Conington, in Huntingdonsfahre, who was tiie fifth baronet !a 
lineal descent from Sir Robert Cotton, the founder of the Cotton Library in the 
British Museum. She was the author of " Practical Observations on the Bo<^ 
tif Revelations.** 
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that nothing seemed to escape his notice, or pass from his 
mind ; and from the judicious instruction of those to whom 
he owed his birth, and the kindness of other members of 
his family, this, which would have been to many in his 
situation fatally and irrecoverably lost, was to him a season 
of valuable information and improvement. 

" Upon his restoration to health he went to school to 
Mr. Graves at Claverton, near Bath, and soon became a 
favourite and distinguished scholar. His powers were con- 
siderable, and his progress rapid; and like other clever 
youths, he advanced beyond those who were of the same 
standing with himself, in a degree which, if care had not 
been taken, might have produced inattention at the time, 
;apd have been prejudicial to future eminence. Mr. Graves 
was an excellent scholar, and calculated to form, a. correct 
taste ; and here his pupil acquired much classical j know- 
ledge, which he retained with partial fondness through the 
rest of his life. At. the age of sixteen he went to study at 
the University of St. Andrew's, and afterwards at t^at of 
Edinburgh, as the best preparation for the medical profes- 
sion ; and at botli, his talents, his application, and his cor- 
rect conduct obtained the marked approbation of : the 
professors ; his lively disposition and warm affections gained 
many valuable friends ; and his firm and steady principles 
enabled him to render essential service to some of his fel- 
low-students. At Claverton and St. Andrew's began an 
intimacy with the late Lieut.-Gen. Villettes. It continued, 
unabated by time or distance, through the . life of this 
amiable and lamented officer, whose memory, was tenderly 
cherished in the. bosom of his school-fellow and fellow- 
student. 

, " His studies at the University being completed, Mr. T. 
Bowdler set out on a tour through a considerable part of 
Europe. Passing through Germany, he spent some .time 
at Vienna, which he afterwards strongly recommended as the 
place which a young man of rank and fortune could make 
his residence, with the most favourable prospect of improve- 
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ment, and the least danger to his principles and m6ral& 
Here he enjoyed the society, and engaged the regard, of 
several persons high in rank, and deservedly esteemed ; and 
from hence he travelled through Hungary, carefully, ex- 
amining its mines, and marking attentively the nature of the 
country, and the character of its inhabitants, to Trieste ; and 
irom thence to Venice. He afterwards visited every part 
of Italy and Sicily, and returned, after an absence of four 
years, familiarly acquainted with modern languages ; his taste 
formed after the purest models, and his knowledge enlarged 
from the various sources of information which had been 
opened to him. At this time he was remarkably strong and 
active, and his desire of seeing every object of curiosity, 
almost unbounded; of all which he gave no small proof, 
among other instances, in twice ascending Mount Etna. 

*' A long course of foreign travels is perhaps calculated 
to qualify a person to enjoy and adorn society, rather than 
to endure the labours of a profession. Yet he fallowed that 
in which his lot had been cast for some years very diligently^ 
and .with every prospect of attaining the highest eminence 
in it. His success was great, and he never entered a house 
as a physician, in which he did not continue to visit as a 
friend. But it was exceeding irksome and distasteful to 
him; and the distressing scenes which he 'was obliged to 
witness affected his feelings so painfully, that his peace of 
mind and bodily health suffered materially. A circumstance 
unhappily occurred in 1781, which left an impression never 
to be eSajced. In that year he undertook a voyage to Lisbon 
for the purpose of attending a young friend, a member of 
one of the first families in the kingdom, whose health was 
delicate, but under Mr. T. -Bowdler's judicious attention, 
was gradually improving. The best hopes were entertained 
of a complete recovery, when his friend caught a putrid 
fever, and the medical advisers of the place prescribed a 
mode of treatment which Mr. T. B. resisted as far as pos- 
sible, foretelling a fatal issue. When he was no longer able 
to act as a physician, he attended most anxiously as a nurse^ 

VOL. X. o 
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^1 fae i&W kb preiiHctiofiis accomplished^ and lie himsdf 
caught fkc ftjvefr. From this attack he tecovered^ baviDg 
g^n the itrictcidt ordet-s that no one should be admitted 
U}f adtisie for him I stnd soon after retarned to England* 
Hfe Tet&tneAj hi)wfevef, ^ith his heahh greatly injured^ his 
9pirits broken^ and hiiEi dislike to his professioti dianged int^ 
Ifttisr avi^idik Having colitinued in it fpr some few more 
jrears^ lest he fihould give pain tb his &ther^ whoin he greatly 
r^f^red^ mA tenderly lored, upon the death of his aged 
patimt be tisnotineed it allogeUier, and with it all hopes 
^iifflttence imd di^flctitm. 

<^ Bnt^ though Hilt abounding in this world's wealth, he 
i^o^d^s^^ A letrge ^h^m o£ those moral and intellectual 
^tidt^^^m^^mi^, the value of which seldom fails to h^ duly 
appre^^eitdd Itl this eoutitfy. He found himself capable 
of oeettpyiiig d distinguished place in the best informed, 
idhd ino)si hi^ly cultivated circles ; and by living in Loa* 
don dariklg the giieater part of tfie year, he was enabled to 
tbke thd full benefit of it ; here$ therefore, he ^xed his 
it^idetlce. He b^earne a fellow of the Royal dtid Anti- 
quarian Societies ; the diess-clubj of which he is well known 
to havci been & distinguished hiembisf, introdtieed him to 
many valuaMe persohs^ with some of whom he conu*iicted 
an ifitiittnte ftiendshipi which formed a source of comfort 
through nilttny years ; ahd his presence wAs Welcome whei-e- 
te^fer sciettce and literatui^ were cultivated and admired. 
He WA6 honoured With the partfctilai: ft-iettdsbip of Mi^. 
Mbnta^, author of the ingenious Essay on the Writings 
bf Shakspeare, whose fine talents^ elegant manners, and 
splehdid fortune, di^W ihto het society all thdse who wei« 
thbst distinguished fbi- learning, ahd most fontted to shine 
iii conversatiton. Ih these parties Mr. T. Bowdler met the 
Bishop^ Hinchliflfe and PortfeUs, Sir W. Pepys, Mr. Burke, 
Mrs. Cirter, Mrs. Ghapone, Mrs. H. More, and many others, 
^Yib Were formed to instruct As well as to please. In that 
Society, tnbii^ the parties were numerous, the greatest 
att^tidn Wis MWiiy^ paid to gu&rd ag&inst eveiy thing wiifeh 
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cDuki displease ^ tnost dorrect moralisti or the most pious 
Christiaia. None woi^ dare to offend against the stiictest 
rules of propriety in the presence of Mrs. Montagu, ia 
whom the most brilliant wit was always reitrabied by good^ 
nature; and who never, in her gayest moments, lost s^ht 
of the respect due to religion and virtue. 

^^ But the elegancies of art and the charms of society could 
not enslave a mind which had learned the important lessoh, 
that life is given for higher purposes than the cultivation of 
literature^ and the advancement of science, however rational, 
or however fasciimting these may be. Mr. T, Bowdkr had 
imbibed an hereditary desire to be doing good ; and happily 
the metropolis affords abundant opportunities of exercising 
benevolence. There, in common with many persons, united 
to htm by mutual regard, and distinguished in their statioiis, 
he gave a regular attendance upon several charitaUe insti- 
tutions, and upon meetings whose object was to improve the 
condition of the lower orders. He acted for some time as 
diati^man of the vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square, in 
-which parish he resided; he was for many years a very dili- 
gent member of the committee at the Magdalen Hosj^at ; 
and he was oxie of three commissioners i^ointed to enquire 
into the state of penitentiaries. The condition of the prisons 
in the country was a subject which eng^ed his particular at- 
tention. He was honoured with the friendship of Mr. How- 
ard, b^ whom a spirit of enquiry had been excited, and after 
die death of ihsd benevolent man, he carried on the same plan, 
visiting the gaols in every part of the country, and suggesting 
improvements. 

^ In the autumn of dae year 17S7, Mr. T. Bowdler went 
upon the continent, and being disappointed in his intention of 
Tisiting Dresden and Vienna, employed his leisure in pafti^g 
some time in the Low Countries^ which were then the scene 
of some very interesting transactions. 1^ strti^le between 
die stadtholder and the patriots had reached its height, aqd 
* things had been brought to a crisis by an insult offered to th^ 
« Priikcess of Orange, whii^ had engaged her brotliar the Kiti|g 
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of Prussia in the quarrel. The circumstances which attended 
this revolution were of no common importance ; since, by the 
avowed protection afforded to the patriots by the French go- 
vernment, Europe was in danger of being again engaged in 
war. This calamity was averted by the prompt measures 
taken by Prussia, added, perhaps, to the financial difficulties 
of France. The Duke of Brunswick entered the United Pro- 
vinces with an army, which speedily,* and almost without 
bloodshed^ restored to the nation its prince, its laws, and its 
happiness, and contributed to give stability to the constitution, 
by internal union, and by close alliance with the powers of 
England and Prussia. Mr. T. Bowdler, with his accustomed 
energy and desire of obtaining accurate information, visited 
every place where any important event occurred ; and wrote, 
in a series of letters, an account of what he had seen, which 
had all the interest that ajttends a narrative composed by an 
intelligent person who is an eye-witness of that which he re- 
lates. The letters were published in the following year, with 
an Appendix containing the official jdocuments relating to the 
journey of the Princess of Orange, which had led to the in- 
vasion by 4ihe Prussian army. 

" Mr. T.. Bowdler was again upon the continent in the fol- 
lowing year, when he had occasion to travel through France, 
where he marked with a penetrating eye the state of the 
public mind, and foretold, on bis return, the approach of 
some great crisis in that unhappy country. The terrible 
effects whiijh followed served happily, fu-st to awaken a deqp 
and serious alarm, and then to rouse a spirit of vigilance and 
exertion, of loyalty and religion, among ourselves : the best 
and ablest men united together, and associations were formed 
for the preservation of all that is valuable to the Christian, 
and the member of society. A few individuals had, mdeed, 
before this time, formed themselves into a society, called the 
Proclamation Society ; its object being to carry into effect a 
proclamation issued by the king in the year 1787, for the en- 
couragement of piety and virtue, and for the preventing and 
punishing of vice, profaneness, and immorality. With this 
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yiew they directed their attention to resist the growing pro- 
fanation of the Lord's day; to introduce wholesome re* 
gulations into prisons and houses of correction ; and ta 
prevent, or, if necessary, to punish, the vending of licentious 
prints and publications. Some good was efiected in these 
respects, and in procuring an improvement in the state of the 
police of the metropolis, and of the laws respecting vagrants 
and parish apprentices. Some of these objects have since 
been pursued with greater vigour by the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, by whose steady and unobtrusive labours, a 
marked improvement has been effected in London and many 
other places. Its success is proved by the contrast whicfa^ 
as has been remarked by a very intelligent observer, is ex-^ 
hibited in the state of morals, between our own metropolis and 
that of France ; while in Paris, the most abominable incen- 
tives to vice are officiously obtruded upon the notice of yoiing 
persons, they are scarcely accessible in London to those who^ 
already vicious, industriously look for them. To the Pro-, 
clamation Society, and to every attempt to improve the raoralsr 
or the condition of the lower orders, Mr. T. Bowdler, during 
his residence in London, afforded a ready assistance ; not les9 
willing to employ his means and his talents for the b^ieiit of 
the distressed, and the reformation of the vicious, than to 
those objects which are generally more attractive to a roan of 
polite and liberal education. 

" His residence in the metropolis during some portion of the 
year continued till 1800, when finding his health considerably 
impaired, and wearied perhaps with living constantly in society, 
where moreover he saw his friends dropping around him, he 
quitted London altogether, and retired to St Boniface in the Isle 
of Wight, where he lived ten years. St. Boniface isj perhaps^ 
in respect of beauty and romantic scenery, the most captivat- 
ing spot in the whole of that enchanting island ; and Mr. T« 
Bowdler was well calculated to taste and enjoy all its charms^ 
In this beautiful retirement, with an elegant and well-^selected 
library, occasionally visited by his friends and nearest re- 
latives, he passed his years with much comfort and consider'^ 
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aUc tmproircmctit to liis heftlth. His imt was at hk owfr 
eommand) be was sofagect to few interruptions) and seldont 
perhafia coidd an elegant retirement be efijoyed in greater 
perfectaon. Here be todc mncfa defigbt in eaiercising liis good 
offices for the benefit of bis poorer ndghbours, admtsistering 
rdaef in tfaeir distitess, and medicine in sickness, and practis* 
ia^ iixaritj witb iheA cbeerftil spirit wbicb Grod lovetb. The 
ten years wbicb be spent at tbis place were, by tbe favour of 
Oodf nsmarkaMy peaeeftil and serene 4 and be cherished the 
rementbrance of them tfarongb tbe rest of bis life. His 
thooj^its at tbe time may be best described by himself in 
soliie extracts from a paper which be read to bis servants on 
£a9ter-eve, wben be was preparing for Ins departure. 

^ There are partioaiar periods in tbe life of almost every 
man when be k called on, in an especial d^ree, to reflect most 
seriously on bis situation in respect to his qpiritud conoems* 
Siusb a period I feel the present moment to be m my own life, 
and such it may be considered in a certaia degree in the life 
of every one of you« When, after a loi^ residence in tbe 
same spot^ an eiitire chiaige of scene is goii^ to take place, if 
any person aj^roaches the altar of his God, it beocnnes par- 
ticularly necessary fen* him to reflect how he has employed his 
time past, and bow be may improve to greater advantage the 
time tkmt is to come, if tbe mercy of his Creator sbould pn>» 
long his existence in this uncertain life. This (>^ouId be dmie 
l^ all persons suitably to their situation ; but without pre-* 
tending to point out what others ought to do, I can mifficiently 
convey my opinion^ by describing what I feel to be my own 
duty. 

* The first consideration which presents itself, wben I look 
back on tbe events of the ten years which I have spent at St« 
Boniface, is die immense debt of gratitude wbicb I owe to die 
Almighty, for the blessings which I have ei^yed during this 
period of my life. If we diink of the melancholy state of the 
gretttrr part of the world during the last ten years, and con- 
sider how few men during that period have enjoyed so large a 
shivre of tranquillity aBd comfort as myself, what ideas does^ 
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this <;onsideratkm w^g^st pf tbe fi^U]^ .of gt^vv^is ^wk 
cmght to be €¥4to4 in my l;)^ea^t M^^md^ ^ Aip^}s^ Pi«r 
penser pf these mercies ; and Uij« leii|ds me ^ t)ie f^w^ fu^^ 
sidtfratioD, Have I made a proper M^ pf 4tl^ jpi^ bJ^sMiUK^ 
which ham hemi be9U>wed on me? Have I myoye^ Jlik^m mik^ 
ibankiulQess, or have I pen^rs^jr refipa^ tp be h^tffpjf ^hw 
I Qi^t to h»ve been so ? Hav<e X .eicpress^d xfdy ffa$ftild^ 49^ 
Alau^y God for the ble^ssiogs which he ha^ be^jtow^ 09 (09^^ 
by eodeavouriDg jtp couMQunkate.theai AojQ|iy ieIloar<»fC^;epi^re^ 
apd have I yendearouted to ^erye happiness mysdj^ b^ ^ttivfr 
ing t9 promote the happi^esy of jihose who iire jp|liaced ytidA^ 
the reach of my exertions ? Whatever defects, or %i]lt^ iif- 
Crimea^ I may discover io my Qjfj^ coadnct (and tet mfi ob^Bve* 
to you that we often sadly deceive ourselv,e$ witfj T^p.ec$ jtp 
the name and th^ degree of blame which we oju^ght tofa^ijjc 
to various instauoes of our jxii»cqnduct)p whatever, J i^, I 
caa thus discover in myself» I ought hi^mbly to iconf^s ^t (I^e' 
aU»r of my Gpd, asking bis pwrdpo for what is pwlj) jSbr tftiT 
merits of my Saviour whose death is there f:pvm^ffM^^^^f 
and knploriug the assiajauce of Im IJoly Spirit Ito rg^ider i^y' 
eiforts for the future more successful 'm endeavpuiiuig to^v^j^ 
the repetitiott of those offences. And here it is my .^ii^t^jH 
confess^ not only what I have 4ox\p Jtb^t is4v.rQi;^>%t^lsa 
what X have neglected to do, which ;3ay 4uty to Gq4 ^ tP py 
neighbour ei^oined me to perform j prayipg jat the pSlf^fisf^^^ 
that I may, in my new abode, bear in jpjyad th9fe of^f^sioj^^ 
and make greater ejtettiojps for the ftiture. 

* When we ask for pardon of our i^ences^ ftpd ithe.aj?^!:-^ 
ance of his Holy Spirit J&-Qm th^ Almi^ty, we have 4t Jjjiot 
in our power to make him imy rjetiim for those ;merpif^ bul^ 
he has graciously l)e^n pleased (p puijQt ojyit idie i'^Kp^ on 
which he. is willii^ to h^^tpw themi iiamely, fthat m0 f^ct)^ 
our fellowrcreaturestf as we pray hm Jo .apt by ^us* Tbi? 
brings me to what I consider las a very jmiportanit p^xf. of jpy 
duty at this ;^iome?it j which is, the complete foj^yejw^ of 
whatever injuries have b^eu done to me (iuring jmy Jiife in 
general, and my residence .at^t.,Boaifaqe in p^niij^laf. I 
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mast here observe, that tne sitnation of one man with rcs^peci 
to another, is widely different from the situation of a poor 
worm of the earth, in respect to his Creator. In the latter 
case, confession is necessary to obtain forgiveness ; bat in my 
opinion this ought never to be required in the former; I 
should be much inclined to fear that my forgiveness of hini 
who had injured me, was very far from what a Christian*!? 
ought to be, if I exacted for it such an act of humiliation as 
die requiring my fellow-creature to confess to me that he 
had injured me. All that in my opinion I have a right to 
require is, that my enemy should alter his aonduct, and for- 
bear to injure me any more. 

* As this subject is very important, 1 shall dwell a little 
longer upon it, and notice one expression which is frequently 
Used in common conversation, but which requires some ex- 
[ilaTlation, or at least should be used with great caution, if it 
be used at all. People frequently say of the man who has 
done them an injury, I can forgive it, but I cannot forget it. 
I fear this too often means that they neither forgive nor for-' 
get it ; and their talking of it gives great reason to believe ; 
that this is rfie case. In another sense, however, the expres- 
sion is very proper. It is so, if we mean nothing more by 
it, than that we remember the injury that has been done to 
lis no farther, than to be on our guard in respect to the 
person who has done it, and not expose ourselves to a repe- 
tition of it. This, indeed, it is right for us lo do. Our safety 
requires it in many instances. But our remembrance of the ' 
injury ought to go no farther; for it becomes criminal in us, 
if we niake the injuries which have been done us a subject of 
our conversation, thereby returning evil for evil. 

* What I have further to observe, may be summed up in 
a few words. To-morrow it will be our duty at the altar of 
our God, to ask his forgiveness of our offences for the sake 
of Our blessed Saviour, whose death and sacrifice will there 
be commemorated. At the same time we ought all of us to' 
pray to God Almighty to assist us with his Spirit, td enable 
u§ during the remainder of oiir lives to avoid those offences 
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which we have here committed, and to perform those duties 
Vhich we have here neglected. We also ought all of us to 
express our grateful thanks to our Almighty Benefactor, for 
the good things which he has here bestowed on U9« And 
this we should do, witliout suffering one sinful murmur to 
invade our breasts, on account of those comforts being about 
to be taken away. Lastly, we ought to pray to Him most 
fervently, that in the next change of scene, and during the 
remainder of our lives, He will bestow his blessing upon us, 
and enable us by his gracious assistance, so to conduct our-^ 
selves during the period that he may think proper to continue 
our existence in this world, that in the world to come we 
may attain eternal life, through the mercy of our God, and 
the meritorious sacrifice of our blessed Redeemer.* 

<< Being unable to obtain an extension of his lease at St. 
Boniface, or to find another residence in its neighbourhood, 
Mr.T. Bowdler quitted the Isle of Wight in 1810, and in 
the close of that year with much kindness took upon himself 
the charge of accompanying his nephew to Malta, and watch- 
ing his health during the succeeding winter and spring. 
Malta was a place of much interest to him. It had been the 
residence of the friend of his bosom, Lieutenant-General 
Villettes, who had commanded there during sonie of the most 
important years of the late war. Here, too, he was enabled, 
by his own observations, to form an opinion upon a subject 
which had always engagefl much of his attention, the com- 
parative temperature of the climate of the countries borderitig 
on the Mediterranean and of the islands in that sea, and 
the choice of a proper residence for persons, the delicacy of 
whose- health will not endure a winter in England. The 
result of his observations was afterwards given to the public, 
and will be noticed shortly. 

*^ On his return from Malta he fixed his residence at the 
Khyddings, near Swansea, in a small house situated on the 
rising ground immediately above the sea, and commanding a 
view of that beautiful bay. The neighbourhood of the sea 
was to him an object of particular attention, as it secured to 
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him a roUd dkiatei, «)d tbe benefiit of ««ai4xitfait)g durini^ 
some months of tUe yean Herey tberefore^ dating ibe l^utv 
teen succeeding years of his life, \m printer ms/^ reguiarfy 
^ent ; and from hence in the siiRMncir daoontby hf^ made eK* 
cursiOBS to England and Scotland, for the salbe ojf mting hB< 
friends and irelativesi or into iareign parts, ekbsr with ibe 
same object, or for the benefit of bis health* With this last 
view he tried the waters of Spa in Oermany, and of Bar^tged 
in the Pyrennees ; and at the call of iriendship he upi^took 
a journey to Geneva, to see the relations of Ckner al Vill^ttes. 
This was in 1814. In the followii^ year he published a short 
view of the life and character of his laQDented frigid, who had 
died in Jamaica a few years before^ inscribing ^ tthis bwnlde 
tribute of departed friendship to those persons who feel plea^ 
sure in contemplating a charapter not mari^ed by a few bril'- 
liant achievements, but by conduct umfol::mly good aikt 
amiable, ^om the earliest to tbe latest period of Ufe*' This 
had been written immediately afler the general's deaths and 
was then given to his friends in England, Malta, and JaA»ijlca> 
It is a short but very pleasing memoir of a mo^t amiable man 
and excellent officer, an accomplished scholar^ and a finished 
gentleman, who being employed \ipon very important netp 
vices in foreign stations during the besf years of his li&, was 
less known in this country than he de^rved to be, but whose 
merits were duly appreciated by those who were capable of 
judging of them, and who at lust {eM|kacrifice to the zealous 
discharge of his duty in an honom^bfeTPut fatal station. 

" To this ' Sketch* his biographer ft^flded some letters writ- 
ten during the journey which had been lately mentioned, 
giving some account of the state of France soon after the 
abdication of Buonaparte. Letters written at that time could 
not fail to be interesting^ had they proceeded from the pen of 
a person of less information and obseriiation. But Mr. T. 
Bowdler possessed many qualities and inanj advantages, 
which do not fell to the lot of other travellers. He had fre- 
quently visited that country, and was femUiarly acquainted 
with the lai^uage, as well as with the principal objects of 
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c^iosityt i^ knew Perb bdbre the revoltilion, and cxmiU 
judge of the change which had siaee taken place in the xoait- 
aers of the pec^le ; he bad seen and admired jb Italy saanjr 
of the pictures 93^ stalwes whkh had been carried from 
thence to adorn the gallery of the Lou^e, and could tell of 
the is^ury which soi»e of them had »»ndergc»ie; he could step 
oat of his way, and oonverse £uniliarly with the fioldkrs or 
posants, as well as with pecsmis of a higher class, and could 
report correcdy the sentimoits of the pec^le. On all these 
suligects .his curiosity whs mudti .awakened, and the account 
of what be saw and heard is given in a Tery simple and pleas^ 
ing style. Two or thi^ee «f his letters are interesting also, 
from the stdnjects x)f which they treat; — the house, and par* 
ticnldtly the beddhainber of Vokaire at Ferney ; the moun* 
taiB and convent of the great St* Bernard, the scene of Buo* 
napart^s .astMishing march in 1^00, previously to the jAe* 
eisive victory of Manengo, all which he lias described with 
great inkittteoess; and, lasUy, a subject very dif&reirt from 
both, but inare interesting to the feeling and benevolent heart, 
the iale of La Soeur Marthe, the kind benefactress of the 
prisoners at Besan^on. To all these js subjoitied an Ap* 
pendix, containing sev^n original letters of the late Madame 
Elizabeth, the sister of Louis X VL, written during the hor- 
rors of the Revolution, and a prayer composed by her in the 
temple, in a Ssw pages of introduction is given a bdef his* 
torical account of this j)i(JUs and amiable femde, whose Buf- 
ferings alone would serve, if other features were wanting, to 
stamp an indelible character on that bloody tragedy. 
^ "To these letters Mr. T. Bowdler afterwards added a post- 
script, containing iSome valuable ^Observations on Emigration 
to Fr-ance on account of Health, Economy, or the Education 
ofCbildi^n/ 

* Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutemus? Patriae quis lExul 
Se quoque fugit ?* 

" Such is his motto ; and it serves to mark the general ten- 
dency of his opinions. He does not discourage young m^i 
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of family and fortune from making a tour upon the continent 
for the sake of indulging an innocent curiosity, or a laudable 
desire of acquiring information; but he would check the 
eagerness of many thousands in this country, who imagine 
that they can obtain health, and education, and all the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, at a much cheaper rate in 
France than at home ; and he gives some very useful advice 
to those who are resolved to make the trial. His principal 
object upon the first of these heads is to recommend a resi*' 
dence at Malta in preference to any town in France. Upon 
this subject he had taken no small pains to acquire inform- 
ation, having in the earlier part of his life visited every French 
town on the shores of the Mediterranean, with the exception 
of Hyeres *, which was then scarcely, if at all known ; and 
having subsequently passed a winter and spring in Malta* 
And the residt of his observations is, that thb island is secure 
from the ^faarp and piercing wind which will be found in 
every part of France from Anttbes to Bayonne, and probably 
along the whole coast of Italy, Piedmont, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Upon the subject of economy, as well as on that of 
education, he points out the disadvantages which English 
femilies have to encounter ; the little hope there generally is 
of any reasonable expectations being realized, the certain loss 
of much that is valuable at home, and the danger of contam- 
ination from the religious principles of the worthy part of the 

* Hyeres is probably malte free frOtA the Bise and the Mistral tball ady town 
in France, «nd the provisions which Can be obtained there may be had at a cheap 
rate. But let no one expect to find it, what it has been described to be, a ter- 
restrial paradise. With Very i'ew exceptions, it is almost wholly destitute of those 
arttd^ bf <^omfort, which at-e of great importance to att English invAlid ; and 
though it is sheltered in a very peculiar manner, yet there is an opening in the 
hills to the north-west, the precise quarter from which the Mistral blows. Per- 
haps iVs chief advantage consists in its lying near the eastern extremity of France. 
Hyeres is less severely visited by the wind and cold than Toulon,, which is a few 
miles to the westward, and Toulon far less than Marseilles. Nice is probably less 
subject to wind and cold than Hyeres during the winter, perhaps even during 
the spring also : it possesses, in other respects, infinitely greater attractions to 
Englishmen, and especially in the Opportunity of a regular exercise of religious 
duties, the comfort and advantage of which can only be duly appreciated by tliose 
who have been excluded from them at the very time when they are most anxiously 
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French' people, and from the want of both religion and mo- 
rality among the generality of them : may we not add, alas I 
from the same grievous defect among so many of our coun* 
trymen who are resident abroad, because they have neither 
chanu^ter nor fortune to sup^rt them in society at home ? 
The remarks made throughout this postscript are truly vaiuf 
able ; they are from the pen, not of a cynical caviller, who has 
only heard what others have reported; but from on© who 
had seen far more than has fallen in the way of most men, 
who was uncommonly accurate in his observations, and scru<» 
pulously studious of adhering to truth in all bis assertions. 
Such a man is not likely to be deceived himself or to lead 
others into error. In truth, his remarks are well worthy of 
attention, not only by those who may hesitate in their plans, 
but for the sake of useful advice to those also, who may be 
unwilling to adopt the general principles laid down by the 
writer. His own feelings deserve to be recorded in the lan- 
guage in which he himself expressed tbem^ on the day when 
he landed in his native country* 

* If a man feeble in his limbs, not possessed of firm health, 
et jam senescens, performs a journey of above 1600 miles, 
twice crossii^ the sea and twice tlie Alps, and, after four 
months, returns to his native country without having met 
with any accident, or having experienced the smallest mis- 
fortune, he certainly ought to feel grateful to the Almighty 
for the protection which has been vouchsafed him. I trust 
that my breast is not insensible to such feelings ; but I can 
with great truth assert, that the foregoing consideration, im- 
portant as it is, does not hold the first place in my mind at 
the present moment. 

^ Returning from France to England, and once more set- 
ting my foot in my native country, I feel a debt of gratitude, 
to Him who ordained my existence in this island, which rises 
still higher than preservation from accident or sickness. I 
compare my situation as an Englishman with that of the in- 
habitants of other countries of the globe in general, and of 
France in particular. If I had been born in that land which 
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I yesterday quitted, I m^t baye received such an: edaeatkm 
OS would have rendered me insensible to the truths of Chri^* 
4anity, and to the duties which its doctrines mcakaie. 

^ Not enjoying the advantages which we derive from our 
well-constituted government, I mighty like the greater pa^ of 
the neighbounring nation, have fluctuated in opinion fircHn des- 
potism to anarchy* I might then have been taught^ as- tite 
youth of the French republic were taught, that deatk was an 
eternal sleep; and deriving from that doctrine the natural 
conclasion, th^ if I couU conceal my crimes from a worldly 
magistrate, I should never be called to account by an all- 
seeing Judge, I might hav€ been t^npted to partake in that 
vicious system which has been, I will not say universal, but 
tnore general in France, than am possibly be conceived by 
those who have not visited that unhappy country. I conr 
template with pleasure the reverse of the picture* I was bora 
in a country, in whose churches the doctrines of Ghristiani^ 
tite taught) as I verily believe, in a manner more conformable 
to the Gospel than in any other land. Without enthusiasm 
or superstition, equally removed from the Papacy (^ Bome 
-and the Calvinism of Geneva, the mild spirit of Christianity, 
as it is taught by our Established Church, is calculated not 
only to render us better, but to render us happier even in 
this world, and certainly to give us the hope of eternal hap- 
piness hereafter. 

* I sum up the whole with saying, that, in my i^inion, the 
great advanti^ to be derived by Englishmen from a view of 
'foreign countries in gen^til, aiul of France in perticdar, is 
%o increase their attachment to their native land ; to make 
them duly sensible of what they owe to Him wi»o placed 
their existence in this happy island; and, of course, sensible 
,^the degree to v4iich it is incumbent on them to act a part 
worthy of the station which his merciful providence has as- 
signed them.* -^Letier xvi. p. IM. 

' <* A literary object of a very liferent nature, but undertaken 
chiefly with a view to the mora) improvement of sodefey, now 
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'mgaigedi Mr< T» Bowdler's atlentioiu This was do less than 
presenting the plays of Shakspeare to the public^ p^orified 
from every thing that could ofiend the most delicato eye or 
«ear« Upon this subject two opinicH^ have prevailed in e:fn 
trtatie opposition to each otber« While some ardent admivers 
of our poet have refused to part with a syllable of his works 
icst the beauty of the whole should be diminished, others 
have desired to exclude him from their shelves, lest they who 
jread him should be contaminated. Extremes are goierally 
&aky, and happily in this case a middle course could be 
fdopted with less difficulty then could havq been imagincxl 
till the trial w^ mfide; which would leave entire and ui>- 
touched all that is really valuable, removing only that which 
is indecent and offensive; which would take away the im» 
putkies that have gathered upon the sur&ce, and thereby 
show to greater advantage the beauty and uniformity of the 
work« This was attempted some years sinpe by one of Mr. 
T. Bowdler's neai*est reiativi^s in respect of twenty of the best 
plays^ He himself afterwards carried bito execution the saaie 
plan with regard to the whole number, and in the year 1818 
published ^ The Family Shakspeare' in fa^ volumes, ^ in 
which nothing is added to the original text, but those words 
and expressions are omitted, which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family/ His object is thus stated in a short 
prefac^e to -the work» 

< It certainly is my wish, and it haft been my study, to 
exclude from this publication whatever is unfit to be read 
aloud by a gentleman to a company of ladies. I can hardly 
Imagme a more pleamng occupation for a winter's evening in 
the country, than for a father to read one of Shakspeare's 
plays to his fitmUy circle. My object is to enable him to do 
so, without incurring the danger of felling unawares amcmg 
words or expreBsions, which are of such a nature as to raise 
a blush on the theek of modesty, or render it necessary fiar 
tibe reiader to pause and examine the sequel, before he pro- 
<ocsds fiirtkisr in the enMtainment of the evening/ — p. x. . 
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<< To those who desire to prohibit altogether the perusaLof 
Shakspeare's plays^ arguments of a different kind must be 
addressed ; and Mr. T. Bowdler's nephew has discussed the 
question in a paper, written on occasion of the first appear- 
ance of the ^ Family Shakspeare,' and which has since been 
printed in his * Select Pieces/ But in reply to the objec- 
tions of those who, adopting the opposite extreme, are afraid 
of injuring the great dramatist by the slightest mutilation, two 
circumstances may be mentioned which have been brought 
forward by the editor ; the first is, that the folio edition of 
162S, is in many respects much more pure than the earlier 
editions of the plays, and in these respects may be deemed a 
Family Shakspeare : the second, that in representing the plays 
of Shakspeare upon the stage, many indecent expressions are 
always omitted ; and without such omission the representation 
could not be endured. Are these plays, now, rendered feeble 
and uninteresting by such mutilations ? or would any one wish 
such things to be read in the family, which must not be heard 
in one of the theatres? But in fact, the question is. decided. 
Seven years have elapsed since the ^ Family Shakspeare' was 
published in 1818; and a third edition is now on sale in 
octavo, and a fourth in duodecimo. The merit of the work, 
therefore, may be considered to be acknowledged and esta- 
blished : the readers of Shakspeare will henceforth probably 
be multiplied tenfold ; the * Family Shakspeare* will be the 
edition which will lie on the table of every drawing-room ; 
and the name of the editor will be remembered, as of one who 
has perhaps contributed more than any other individual to 
promote the innocent and rational amusement of well-educated 
families. 

<^ Ebvuig finished his labours upon Shakspeare, Mr. T. 
Bowdler undertook another similar work, which he deemed 
of yet greater importance. As the first of our dramatic poets 
is in its original state unfit to be perused by the eye of deli- 
cacy, so one of our most celebrated historians has rendered 
his work highly objectionable, partly on the same ground, 
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but Still more on account of his hostility to our holy religion. 
To remove from the * History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire/ everything that can g^ve just cause of of- 
fence, yet leave the narrative to be told in the powerful lan- 
guage of its author, was a task well worthy of a man of sound 
principles and correct judgment. To this work Mr. T.' 
Bowdler devoted much and diligent attention, and as his 
seventieth year drew on and infirmities increased, he made it 
his earnest prayer that he might be permitted to finish the 
important undertaking. This desire was granted. In the 
aiitumn preceding his death, the MSS. were committed to the 
publisher ; and during the few months which followed,' he was 
enabled to complete some arrangements, and to. make a few 
alterations which had been kindly suggested by one of the 
historians of the present day. The work has been committed 
to the press ; and but for an unexpected delay would have 
^)peared by this time. ' 

** There was still one little object which he had much at 
heart, namely, the paying a tribute of filial piety to the me- 
mory of his parents, and particularly of his father. This he 
accomplished in a few pages which he wrote at Malvern in 
the .autumn of last year, and which he annexed as a postscript 
to the fourth edition of Shakspeare, and to his edition of 
Gibbon. It is preceded by some little mention of the diflFerent 
members of his family, for the purpose of correcting the errors 
which had crept into the * Biographia Britannica.' After i 
making honourable mention of his mother, he expresses his 
desire, before the term of his own existence is quite finished, 
to place one wreath on the tomb of his deceased father, of 
whom he says as Horace once sdd of his father, * If I were 
to begin life again, and were indulged with the choice of my 
parents, I would choose my own in pi"eference to all that were 
most distinguished for wealth, dignity, or power,' The con- 
clusion of this postscript is particularly interesting, as it re- 
cords the sentiments of the writer, within only a few ^onths 
of the solemn event, the approach of which he there con* 

VOL, X. p 
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tonplates. After quoting the interesting letter inserted below*, 
he proceeds ; — 

*^ ^ If these reflections appear interesting to strangers, far more 
<ie^ly must they touch the heart of him who now transcribes 
them from the original letter of his father. I, that at present 
hold the pen^ am the boy, whose expected death was the cause 
of their being written ; who, sixty years ^o, in consequence 
of a fall from a hcnrse, lay dying, as was supposed, in this aaame 
Malvern, where I now write. But I now write in contem- 
plation^ not of the uncertain death of wounds and disease, but 
of the inevitable, death of advancing ye£urs ; looking forward 
in humble hope of being again united to that parent, who, 
with such genuine piety, expressed his feelings at his ap- 
proadiiug separation, and final re-union with his boy. To 
the indulgence of that hope, nothing so much encourages me 
as the reflection of having never departed from the Jhitk and 
principles which my parents inculcated, both on my tender, and 
my riper years. Happy indeed would be the close of my 
worldly course, if my conduct in life had, like mjfaith, been 
the same as my father's ; but in the consideration of all my 
imperfections, J look to that Rock on which my excellent 
parents placed their reliance, and to which they never ceased 
to advise their children to look up ; in prosperity, as well as 
adversity; in the vigour of youth, and in the weakness of old 
age. Revered and beloved parent, adieu. 

* At veniet felicius sBvum 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero. '^-^Lovdh, 

* Extract of a letter from Thomas Bowdler, Esq. to Arthur Amiesley, Esq. 
1764. 

^* Whut strikes me most In your letter, is what you so kindly say to me with 

regard to my d^ar little boy. In this, and every trial, I wish to bebaie as a 

Christian ought: knowing that I am as much bound in duty to suffer what God 

iflflicts,.[a8 t6 do wh&t he commands; but I know that I fkil in this and eveiy 

\ tlniig. } 'X am very fiond of the boy, and this touches me too nearly. As to his life, 

I I havelittl&.or no hope of it^ so little, indeed, that the bitterness of his death Is, in, 

! a manner, over with me. I am trying to resign him, and all the pleasure I had 

I ill him, not barely with patience, but even with a cheerful and thorough sub^ 

ronton to the wiU of God. If others can part with th^ children to make their 
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** Such were the occapations, amidst which the evening of 
his life passed usefully and cheerfully away. In the language 
of his favourite historian, which he has adopted as one of the 
mottos of his edition of Shakspeare, ^ Ubi animus requievit, 
et mihi reliquam aetatem procul a republica habendam de- 
crevi, non fait consilium socordia atque desidia bonum otium 
conterere/ — SallusL Conversing with his friends or poorer 
neighbours during some hours in the morning, and devoting 
his evening to his literary pursuits, happy in contributmg to 
the h^piness of those around him, honoured and beloved as 
he deserved to be, his life may be said to have realised, be* 
yond that of most men, the description of the poet : — 

' An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.' 

•* The prevailing sentiment of his heart was thankfulness 
to the Disposer of all things, for the blessings with which he 
was suiTounded. This we have seen expressed upon leaving 
St Boniface ; it was his first thought in the letters which he 
wrote from France ; it was his favourite theme in his letters 
and conversation ; and it contributed greatly, no doubt, to 
that peace and cheerfulness which he enjoyed. The near 
approach of his latter end was continually in his view, and he 
marked his strength gradually decline, without dismay or dis- 
content; expressing no fear, unless it were that he might 
outlive the use of his faculties, and thereby become a burthen 
to those around him. This evil, if such it be, and all the 
inconveniences and discomforts of protracted sickness, were 
averted by a premature dissolution, if at the age of threescore 
years and ten, it could be called premature. Being detained 
at Swansea by transacting some distressing business, he caught 
a cold, which, falling upon the lungs, in a few days termin- 



fortunes in the East Indies, from whence they do not expect to live to see their 
return, why should not I part with him to a far better place, and to his infinitely 
greater adyantage, and where, too, I hope to see him again?" 
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ated his life. Fully aware of the event, he desired to receive 
' the holy communion from the hands of a neighbouring cler- 
gyman, and conversed with him for a short time. Thdt 
which he had long anticipated could not take him by surprise : 
his house was always set in order, and he was at all times 
prepared to yield up his spirit to Him who gave it. His far- 
culties being entire, and his mind in its full strength, he de- 
voted several hours of the day preceding his dissolution to the 
dictating of some iadditions to the little postscript which has- 
been lately mentioned; and on parting from the person who 
had received his instructions, he expressed his satisfaction that 
it was thus completed, and desired him to attend punctually 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the next day, saying that 
he must soon set out on his long journey. A few minutes 
before noon, as his servant was assisting him to rise, he ex- 
pired without a sigh or groan. Thus; to use the words of 
one who well knew and highly esteemed him, the poor lost a 
generous benefactor, his neighbours a bright example, and 
those who were more intimately connected with him, a kind 
and valuable friend. His remains were deposited in a spot 
which he had marked out in the churchyard of the parish of 
Oystermouth, near the western extremity of the bay of Swan- 
sea; attended by a considerable number of the gentlemen 
resident in the neighbourhood, who were anxious to testify 
their sense of his merits, and their regret at the loss which 
they had individually sustained. These feeUngs were pot con- 
fined to the bosom of intimate friends, or to the common lan- 
guage of every day. The sigh of regret was universal ; all 
could tell that one stream of bounty to the poor was cut off, 
and one powerful stimulus to active exertion and to the sup- 
,port of sound principles, was suddenly checked. 

« Of Mr. T. Bowdler's charities no notice has yet been 
taken; a few words will perhaps suiBBce ; but so important a 
feature in the character of a Christian must not be altogether 
overlooked. He practised the most strict economy in regul- 
ating his own expences, and thus acquired the means of being 
bountiful to others, beyond what his means might seem to 
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allow. To the charitable institations in his neighbourhood 
he was a liberal contributor ; and to all who were in distress 
he was ready to offer his aid. Nor should it be omitted that 
he had a remarkably kind and affectionate manner with him, 
which won the regard of those with whom he conversed ; and 
he was ready to converse cheerfully and familiarly with all 
of every degree. The points however which most engaged 
his attention, were the providing of accommodation at the 
parish church for_the lower orders, and instruction for their 
children. With these objects in view he contributed largely 
to an additional gallery in the church ; and he printed a se- 
lection of chapters from the Old Testament, for the. use of 
the Church of England Sunday School Society in Swansea, 
to which he prefixed an Introduction, e^tplaining the reasons 
for the particular selection which he had made, but contain- 
ing likewise several useful and interesting remarks on some 
portions both of the historical and prophetical writings. The 
interest which he took in the school, and his solicitude to 
promote instruction upon sound religious principles, may be 
illustrated by one circumstance. When several persons had 
withdrawn their subscription in consequence of a misunder- 
standing which had arisen from the appointmont of an im- 
proper person as mistress, he promptly engaged to make 
good the deficiency to the amount of twenty-five or thirty 
pounds, and continued it for some time, till new subscriptions 
rendered it unnecessary. 

" By his will Mr.T.Bowdler, mindful of the blessings which 
he had enjoyed, and the source from which they came, be- 
queathed twenty-five pounds to the poor of the parishes of 
Swansea and Oystermouth, and of Box, in which he was 
bom ; and a like sum to be given to poor persons within three 
miles of St. Boniface, adding these words : — 

" * I consider these last four bequests as humble marks of 
my gratitude to Almighty God, for the happiness which he 
graciously permitted me to enjoy during a considerable por- 
tion of my life in the undisturbed tranquillity of these retired, 
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but friendly abodes of peace, and religious, but cheerfid me- 
ditation.' 

** To the church of Swansea he also bequeathed a favourite 
picture, painted by Sasse Ferrati, in the following terms ; -^ 

" * Whereas I am possessed of an invaluable pictore of the 
Virgin Mary and our infant Saviour, my wish is that it may 
be placed, after my death, as an altar-piece in the chancel pf 
my parish church of St Mary, Swansea; thus dedicating the 
picture to the temple of my God, in humble and grateful 
acknowledgement of the happy tranquillity with which his 
merciful Providence has blessed the evening of my life in this 
parish ; for this purpose, I leave the above-mentioned picture 
in trust to the following persons,' &c. &c. 

" This bequest was gratefully acknowledged by the parish- 
ioners at a full meeting, where, after much honourable men- 
tion had been made of the pious benefactor, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

" * Resolved, That the late Thomas Bowdler, Esq., . of 
Rhyddings in this parish, having bequeathed a valuable pic- 
ture (of the Holy Family) to be affixed as an altar-piece to 
the chancel of this church, the parishioners duly convencid 
and assembled in vestry on the 18th of April 1825, do most 
respectfully and thankfully accept this interesting decoration 
of the church, and with all due regard for the exemplary life 
and character of the pious donor, do unanimously resolve^ 
that this, his tribute of Christian principle at the altar of the 
Most High God, shall be suitably honoured and carefully 
preserved ; and that this record of their judgment and feelings 
shall be inserted in the archives of the parish, with every 
testimony of their grateful and respectful consideration/ 

" The intention of the donor would, however, have been 
but partially executed, by adding this ornament to the church ; 
he had a higher object, that of bringing about an imprcrve- 
ment in the chancel, and an increased accommodation for the 
poor ; and this, it is hoped, may be effected, measures having 
been adopted at the meeting to make such repairs and alter- 
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ations as may add considerably to the decency of die sane* 
tuaiy, and to receiving a considerable portion of the large 
peculation of that parish to enjoy the Uessings of divine wor^ 
ship. Thus, in death, as in his life, has this servant of God 
contributed to the glory of his Maker and Redeemer, and 
the essential good of hb fellow-creatures/' 



The intentions of Mr. Bowdler in his " Family Shaks- 
peare," have been so grossly and generally misrepresented, 
that it is but justice to his memory to subjoin the pre&ce to 
the first edition of the work. 

^' if a presumptuous artist should undertake to remove a 
supposed defect in the Transfiguration of Raphael, or in the 
Belvidere Apollo, and in making the attempt should injure 
one of those invaluable productions of art and genius, I should 
consider his name as deserving never to be mentioned, or 
mentioned only with his who set fire to the Temple of Diana. 
But the works of the poet may be considered in a very dif- 
ferent light from those of the painter and the statuary. 
Shak^}eare, inimitable Shakspeare, will remain the subject 
of admiration as long as taste and literature shall exist, and 
his writings will be handed down to po^«rity in their native 
beauty, although the present attempt to add to hb fame 
should prove entirely abortive. Her^ then, b the great 
diffeiienoe* If the eodeavour to improve the picture or the 
statue should be unsuocessfiil, the beauty of the original 
would be destroyed, and the injury be irr^arable. In such 
a case, let the artist refrain from using the chisel or the peUf 
dl : but with the woijcs of the poet no such dan^r occui^s, 
and the critic need not be afiraid of employing hb pen, for 
the ^rigmsl will icontinue unimpiured, although his own la- 
bours sbould immediateiy be consigned to oblivion* That 
Shakspeare is the first of dramatic writers will be denied by 
few, flud I doubt whether it will be denied by any who have 
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really studied his works, and compared the beauties which 
they contain with the very finest productions either of our 
own or of former ages. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
by his warmest admirers, that some defects are to be found 
in the writings of our immortal bard. The language is not 
always &ultless. Many words and expressions occur which 
are of so indecent a nature, as to render it highly desirable 
that they should be erased. Of these, the greater part were 
evidently introduced to gratify the bad taste of the age in 
which he lived, and the rest may perhaps be ascribed to his 
own unbridled fancy. But neither the vicious taste of the 
age, nor the most brilliant effusions of wit, can afford an ex- 
cuse for profaneness or obscenity; and if these could be 
obliterated, the transcendent genius of the poet would un- 
doubtedly shine with more unclouded lustre. To banish 
every thing of this nature from the writings of Shakspeare is 
the object of the present undertaking. My earnest wish is to 
render his plays unsullied by any scene, by any speech, or, 
if possible, by any word that can give pain to the most chaste, 
or offence to the most religious of his readers. Of the latter 
kind, the examples are by no means numerous, for the writ- 
ings of our author are, for the most part, &vourable to religion 
and morality. There are, however, in soite^u^his plays, 
allusions to scripture, which are introduced so uim^essarily, 
and on such trifling occasions, and are expresse|l with so 
much levity, as to call imperiously for their erasement. As 
an example of this kind, I may quote a scene in the fiflh act 
of ** JLcm^s Labour's Lostj* in which an allusion is made (very 
improperly) to one of the most serious and awful passages in 
the Niew Testament I flatter myself that every reader of 
the Family Shakspeare will be pleased at perceiving that 
what is so manifestly improper, is not permitted to be seen 
in it. The most sacred word in our language is omitted in 
several instances, in which it appeared as a mere expletive; 
and it is changed into the word heaven, in a still greater 
number, where the occasion of using it did not appear su£> 
ficiently serious to justify its employment. 
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J * « < Nee Deus intersit nisi dignos vindice nodus/ 

^< In the original folio of 1623) the same alteration from the 
old quartos is made in a great variety of places, and I have 
followed the folio. 

** I wish it were in my power to say of indecency as I have 
said of pro&neness, that the examples of it are not very 
nnmerous. Unfortunately the reverse is the case. Those 
persons whose acquaintance with Shakspeare depends on 
theatrical representations, in which great alterations are made 
in. the plays, can have little idea of the frequent recurrence 
in the original text, of [expressions, which, however they 
might be tolerated in the sixteenth century, are by no means 
admissible in the nineteenth. 1 Of these expressions no 
example can in this place be given, for an obvious reason. 
I feel it, however, incumbent on me to observe, in behalf of 
my.&vourite author, that, in comparison with most of the 
contemporary. poets, and with the dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century, the plays of Shakspeare are remarkably 
decent; but it is not sufficient that his defects are trifling in 
comparison with writers who are highly defective. It cer- 
tainly is my wish, and it has been my study, to exclude from 
this publication whatever is unfit to be read aloud by a gen- 
tleman to a company of ladies. ^I can hardly imagine a 
• more pleasing occupation for a winter's evening in the 
country, than for a &ther to read one of Shakspeare's plays 
to his &mily circle. My. object is to enable him to do so 
without incurring the danger of . fidling unawares among 
words and expressions which are of such a nature as to raise 
a blush on the cheek of modesty, or render it necessary for 
the reader to pause, and examine; the sequel, before he 
proceeds further in the entertainment of the evening. 
V ^< But though many erasures haye for this purpose been 
made in the writings of Shakspeare in the present edition, 
the reader may be assured that not a single line, nor even 
|he half of a line, has, in any one instance, been added to 
the original text I know the force of Shakspeare, and th^ 
weakness of my own pen, too well, to think of attempting 
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the smallest interpdatioQ. In a Sew, but in very few 
instncesy one or two words (at die most three) have been 
inserted to connect the sense of what follows the passa^ 
that is expmiged with that which precedes it The few 
woods which are thus added, are connectiDg particles^ words 
of little moment, and in no degree aflfecting the meaniDg 
of the audior, or the story of the play. A word that is leas 
objectioiiable is sometimes substitated for m synonimous word 
that is improper* 

^ In the following woik I have cofHed the text of die last 
edition of Mr. Sleevens. This I have done so scnipulonsly, 
as sddom to have allowed myself to alter eidier the words 
or the punctuation. Othello's speech, for exam^e, in die 
second scene of the fifth act, will be found as it is in Mr. 
8teevens', and in the old editions of Shakspeare, not as it is 
usually spoken on the stage. In a few instances I have 
deviated from Mr. Steevens, in compliance with the original 
folio of 1623. I do not presume to enter into any crtiacal 
disputes as to certain readings of ' Jadean or hadian,' 
' sables or sable,' or any thing of that nature, respecting 
which, many persons of superior abilities have entertained 
contrary opinions. The glossary (but nothing except die 
glossary) is borrowed from the edition of 1803. It was 
compiled by Mr. Harris, under the directi<m of Mr. 
Steevens. 

*^ My great otgects in this undertaking are to remove fr^mi 
the writmgs of iSiakspeare some defects wfaic^ diminish 
their value, and at die same time to {nresent to the public 
an edition of his plays, which the parent, the guardian, and 
the instructor of youth may place, without fear, in the hands 
of the pupil ; and from whidh die pupil may derive instruc- 
tion as well as pleasure ; may improve his moral principles, 
while he refines his taste; and, wiAout incurrmg the dmi- 
ger of being hurt widi any indelicacy of expresinoa, mt^ 
Itorn in the fate of Macbeth, that even a kingdom is deaily 
purchased, if vhtue be the price of the acquisition.'^ 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN FJSHER, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF SAWSBURY; CHAKCJSLLOR Off T»E ORDER OF TH» 
GARTER ; PROVINCIAL PRECENTOR OF CANTERBURY; ; AND F.S.A. 

We scarcely know of any literary desideratum more called for 
at the present crisis, than a biographical history of the church 
of England, written in chronological order, and exhibiting a 
candid and perspicuous view of the progress of rdi^ous 
knowledge from the time of the Reformation. Such a work, 
properly executed by a mind free from prejudice, and accus- 
tomed to the investigation of moral causes in the affairs of the 
world, would, we are persuaded, be extremely serviceable. It 
would be a pleasing thing to contemplate the gradual opera^ 
tion of the national creed and liturgical services, upon the 
opinions and manners of the people, from age to age; but it 
would be particularly worthy of notice, to trace the connexion 
between religion and learning, as furthered by the instru- 
mentality of a body of ecclesiastics, specially designated to 
the purposes of education. 

That laymen of excellent natural gifts and high J^ttain- 
ments, have been, and are^ both well and successfully em- 
ployed in the important office of tuition, cannot be denied; 
but the fact i^ indubitable, that the best scholars, and most 
accomplished personages, who, from time to time, have adorned 
this country, were brought up under clergymen, either i» 
some of the great foundations of lefiming, or in private semi- 
naries. To this circumstance, in a main degree, we scruple 
not to attribute that moral strength of constitution, which, 
araiid^t successive revolutions, has readered Britain an object 
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of admiration, and an example of imitation, even to those 
states that combined for her humiliation, and which still, per- 
haps, repine at her prosperity. 

We are not disposed, however, to confine the advantages 
of a clerical education to the pale of the establishment ; be- 
cause it is certain that the dissenters of different denominations 
have most honourably contributed, in this respect, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the national character. Yet the 
principle Is the same, and the closer the subject is Investigated, 
the clearer will be tl^e proof, that of the great mass of highly 
cultivated society, which distinguishes the British empire, a 
preponderating part has been indebted for its intellectual su- 
periority to the labours of ecclesiastics. 

In support of this position, we might enumerate a host of 
learned and reverend individuals, who have established a 
lasting reputation by their merits as the instructors of youth ; 
though, while so employed, they were little known beyond the 
sphere of their useful occupation. Some, indeed, like Vincent 
and Parr, may have made themselves conspicuous by occa- 
sionally trimming the midnight lamp, and favouring the public 
with the fruits of their studious application ; but the far greater 
number of preceptors have been too intensely engaged In the 
office of teaching, or too diffident of their talents, to appear 
before the world in the light of authors. This was the case 
with that illustrious ornament of Westminster, Archbishop 
Markham, and hLs no less learned friend. Dr. Cjrril Jackson. 
We might also adduce other instances, as Sumner, of Harrow, 
Ralne, of the Charter House; and lastly. Dr. John Fisher, 
the venerable bishop of Salisbury, of whom, though his mo- 
desty kept him from appearing in the walk of literature, it 
may be said, in the language of Xenophon, Toiyapowv voXu 
IJLsv avTOs iie^spov ev vug to xaXov epyovj 7ro\v ie 6 vepi exsivo^, hx 
fl aei jxeXmj. " He therefore excelled much in all noble ac- 
tions, and much also did those about him, by virtue of his 
example.*' 

This eminent prelate was the eldest of the ten sons (nine hi 
whom grew to man's estate) of the Rev. John Fisher. He was^ 
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born in 1748, at Hampton, in Middlesex. His father Iiaving 
mairied Miss E. Laurens, of Hampton, of which village he was 
the curate, soon after ^became acquainted with Dr. Thomas, 
bishop of Winchester, the preceptor of His Majesty George III., 
was appointed the bishop's chaplain, and went with his lord- 
ship, to Peterborough, of which place he became the vicar, as 
well as prebendary of Preston, in the cathedral of Salisbury* 
About the year 1768, Mr. Fisher removed with his family to 
the Isle of Wight, where his old patron gave him the living 
of Calbourn, in which he continued until his death. 
. Dr. Fisher received the earliest part of his education at the 
Free school in Peterborough, and was thence removed to, 
St. Paul's school, under that able but eccentric scholar 
Dr. Thicknesse. Having acquired in this celebrated seminary 
a good stock of classical knowledge, he was sent by his father, 
in 1766, as a commoner to Peterhouse, Cambridge, over which 
society the learned recluse. Dr. Edmund Law, afterwards 
Bishop of Carlisle, then presided. Here Mr. Fisher contracted 
an intimacy with the son of the master, Mr. Edward Law, 
afterwards Lord EUenborough, and Chief Justice of England. 
He lived also on the same friendly footing with the . other 
branches of that family, particularly Dr. John Law, then of 
Christ's-college, and afterwards bishop of Elphin, under whom, 
as one of the moderators with Mr. (now Sir) Robert Graham, 
baron of the exchequer. Dr. Fisher took his first degree in 
1770, with extraordinary reputation among the leading wrang- 
lers of that year. Two years after this, he succeeded to an 
appropriated, or Northamptonshire fellowship, in St. John's- 
college,, and at the same time completed his d^ees in arts. 
He now became a tutor of his college, in which capacity he 
acquired. considerable. distinction, and was greatly esteemed, 
not only for his various talents, but for the suavity of his 
temper, . and the peculiarly felicitous manner with which he 
conveyed instruction. He was engaged as private tutor to 
Prince Zartorinski Poniatowski, and afterwards to Mr. St, 
George, son of the late archbishop of Dublin, who dying, 
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Dr. Fkher was for seme time with Sir J. Oadock, the late 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope. However, deriving no 
very great advantage from these connections, be accepted the 
curacy of Hampton. 

An extraordinary and unforeseen event occurred about 
that period. The late eminent Dr. Powell, Master of St. 
John's-coUege, Cambridge, having been presented by that 
Society with the living of Freshwater,^ in the Isle of Wight, 
contracted an intimacy with Dr. Fisher's father; and it was 
in consequence of Dr. Powell's recommendation, that Dr. 
Fisher became a candidate for the fellowship which he ob- 
tained in St. Jdm's-oollege. Dr. Powell dying soon after, a 
strong contest took place for the vacant headship, between 
Dr. Chevalier and Dr. Beadon. Parties ran very high ; and 
Dr. Fisher naturally engaged with his friends, the junior part 
of the college, in support of Dr. Chevalier, the known frit^d 
of his patron, Dr. Powell. Applications were made to Dr. 
Fisher's firther, by the minister. Lord North, by Lord Sand* 
wich, and by other men of high rank and station, his old and 
particular friends ; and above all, by the late Biishc^ of Win- 
chester, his immediate patron; calling upon him in the 
strongest terms to prevail on his son to vote in &vour of Dr. 
Beadcm. The good old man, however, was too honourable 
to wish his son to be induced by any motives of interest to 
desert what he ccmsidered a just cause, and to act in opposi- 
tion to his conscience; and, therefore, left him to decide Sot 
himself; and Dr. Fisher being influenced by similar feelipgs, 
determined, notwithstanding all the entreaties he received^ 
and the pnxmises which were held out to him, to adhere to 
his friend's friend. The dection was in Dr. Chevalier's &•* 
vomr; an event principally owing to Dr^ Fisher^s^ ^cer- 
tions. 

To his conduct on this occasion, which in the first instance 
threatened him with worldly evily Dr. Fisher was himself 
accustomed to attribute all the good fortune of his future life. 
Such was the high character which he obtained by his ia*» 
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flexible integritj, that when our late revved Monarch applied 
to Bishop Hurd, to recommend him a person property qua- 
lified to become the private tutor c^ Prince Edward, previous 
to his removal to Gottit)ge% that great prdate, without hesi- 
tation^ named Dr. Fisher, who accepted the office, and re- 
niov^d to Windsor. This was in 1780; in which year he 
proceeded B. D. and soon after he was sworn in one €^ 
His Majesty's chaplains in ordinary,^ and appointed a deputy 
clerk df the closet, with a certain assurfuice of fiirther ad- 
vancement. With the King he soon became a very great and 
deserved &vourite, on account of his unaffected piety, and die 
perfect simplicity of his manners. The fiddity with wbkh 
he discharged his important trust as the tutor of Prince Ed- 
ward is best illustrated in the history of his Royal Highness 
when he became Duke of Kent. Certain it is, that die con- 
^ct of the preceptor was duly appreciated both by the illus- 
trious pupU, and by ^ august parent ; the one treating him, 
through life, with gratitude, and tibe King with almost un-» 
bounded confidence. So pleased, indeed, was His Majesty 
with the facile mode of communicating knowledge which dis« 
tinguished the instructor of his son, and so gratified was he^ 
with the sc^d foundation of moral principle laid in the mind 
of the Prince, without pedantry, that when, many years after^ 
called upon to provide for the education (^ the presumptive 
heir^s to the crown, though then in her in&ncy, the King 
found not the smallest difficulty in determining his choice of 
a teacher. 

In 1783, Dr. Fi^er was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In 1785, his attemiance upon Prince Edwaxdi 
ceasing on his Royal EBghness's going to Germany, to finish 
his education there^ he went to Italy for his healdi ; but was 
recalled fi*om N^les in 1786, beings appointed by His 
Majesty a canon of Windsor, upon the death of Dr. John 
Bostook, who had enjoyed that situation for thirty years. 

On the 5th of Septemb^, 1787, Dr. Fisher married 
Dorothea, only dimghta: of John Frestcm S(^ivenor, Esq., of 
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Sibton Abbey, Suffolk ; by whom he had one son, and two 
daughters. 

In 1 789, he proceeded D.D. — On the bishopric of Exeter 
becoming vacant, by the death of Dr. Reginald Courtenay, 
His Majesty at once nominated Dr. Fisher to that see, and 
on the 17th of July, 1803, the consecration took place, in 
Lambeth chapel, where also Dr. Thomas Burgess was then 
set apart, with the same solemnity, to the government of the 
diocese of St David's; the sermon being preached by Mr» 
Ralph Churton, of Brazennose-college, Oxford. Two such 
prelates have not often been consecrated together; both being 
men of great learning, remarkably modest, and unaffectedly 
pious. Of both it may be said, that though they did not 
refuse the episcopal' chair, they neither of them sought it; 
and when the dignity was offered them, it came upon them 
by surprise. The King himself first communicated his inten- 
tion to Dr. Fisher, who, of course, received the gracious 
proffer with the respect due to his Sovereign. Of the other 
right reverend prelate, we shall here take the liberty of re-' 
lating an anecdote which is highly honourable to all the 
parties concerned. 

Dr. Burgess, it is well known, was patronized in early 
life by the present venerable Bishop of Durham, at that time 
Bishop of Salisbury, who made him his chaplain, and gave him 
his first preferment. The doctor received his education at 
Winchester school, where he was contemporary with Mr. 
Addington, now Lord Sidmouth* After the elevation of that 
statesman to the oflSce of prime minister, he took an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the Bishop of Durham in the House of 
liords, and, asking, whether his old firiend and schoolfellow 
Burgess was in town, said, that he thought it very unkind to' 
be neglected by him, and at the same time begged the prelate 
to let him know that he wished to speak with him the next 
day. The good bishop delivered the firiendly message, and . 
his chaplain,* of course, waited upon Mr. Addington on the 
following mornings and after some conversation about former 
days, at parting, the premier said, * Well, since you have 
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condescended to visit roe at last, it shall not be said that you 
have been with the prime minister for nothing ; so I have the 
pleasure of addressing you as Bishop of St David's/ This 
was on the death of Lord George Murray ; the congS d^elire 
was made out immediately ; and in what manner the episcopal 
function has been discharged, the whole principality of Wales 
will bear ample and grateful testimony. 

We have already observed, that Dr. Fisher's merit, both 
as to ability and integrity, was powerfully evinced by the 
flattering attention which he at all times received from his 
Majesty King George the Third, than whom no one was 
better able to discern, or more willing to appreciate, what was 
truly and intrinsically valuaMe. Of the high opinion which 
his Majesty entertained of the bishop, no stronger proof 
could be given than that he was selected, towards the end of 
the year 1803, to superintend the education of her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Charlotte of Wales ; the presumptive 
heir to the throne of these realms ; an oflSce of no ordinary 
magnitude at any time ;- but in that case, and under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which the Royal Family were placed, 
one of singular difficulty and responsibility. It is matter of 
general notoriety that the bishop had frequent trials, and 
some of them exceedingly painful ones too, for the exercise 
of his patience; insomuch, that nothing but a profound re- 
spect for his sovereign could have induced him to continue in 
the important and honourable charge with which he was in- 
trusted. By perseverance and mildness, indeed, he overcame 
most of the obstacles which, for a considerable time, em- 
barrassed and distressed him ; so that, at length, the service, 
instead of being irksome, proved extremely pleasant. He 
constantly made it a point to endeavour to mouM the temper 
of his royal pupil according to that principle of self-com- 
mand, which he had so eminently acquired for his own 
government. It is well known, that the Princess Charlotte 
was, at one period, of so very impetuous a disposition, as to 
occasion the bishop considerable trouble. At length, he de- 
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sired Heir Royal Highness to le^m tb,ese iii>^ pf Pope's Uni- 
vc^l Prayer; — 

,« Teach me to f)e>el f^iothe^'5 wflfi^ 
^o hide the fault I see ; 
pThat mercy I to others s^iqw, . 
That mercy show tp ipeJ' 

^^ving f^e^ the stan^cas strongly in the memory of the 
Princess, he tieg^ed her, whenever she found her resentment 
Rising agiunst any pn^ to repeat the verse .which ^^ had 
jlearnt ; and ti)^ough sometin^es youthful he^it wquld get the 
letter of the ^x^onition, yet generally the lesson )iad a good 
^fffect — ,One day Ae bishop. came into ft room where ihe 
•Princess wc^s ^pc^ing with ^eat ^^eh^mence a very young 
t female don^^estic, who stood ^embling be£bre her, without 
rf)eing sujipered to stir out of the royal .presence. Paving dis- 
miss<ed the poor pulp^it, isrhose odTeijce was of the most trivial 
^^escriptipn, his lordship asked the angry jPrii^cess, )yhether 
^fhe had reputed the lesson which she h^d been taught. 
<> No," said she, ** I was in too great a pi^JS^^jpn to remember 
^%t, or any thing else." Tlie excellent p^-^ceptor then re- 
pit^ ,^e lines, and applied them so for4:ibly to the joccasion, 
that Her Boyd Highness burjst into tears, and spontane- 
ously^ callji^ for the servant, with a magn^imity which she 
displayed, on various occasions during the ^\^ort time that it 
ple§8^ Providence to spare her to the nation, asjc^ her for* 
giveness in the most tender anj} feeling m^wer. 

In 1804, Dr. Fisher became one of tjhe vice-presidents of 
the Bible Society. The same year hl^ niade hiis primary 
visitation of the diopese pf ExetejT; beginning with Devonshire; 
^d the fqllpwing year 4ie extended his episcopal inquiry 
through CpmwaU. On both occasions he delivere^>^ same 
charge, which made such a deep impression on the IiW'ers, 
that, at their unahimcg^ and repeated request, his lordship sent 
it hi last to th§ press. In this excellent pastoral adcj^ss, 
which would have done honour to Chrysostom, the amiftble 
Bishop went over several points of importance as regarjling 
doctrine and manners. At the time of its delivery, two Wb- 
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jecta particwlariy agitated the puUie mind, neither of which 
has, as y^t,^ subsided, or is likely to lose that degree of interest 
which h^Qiigs to religbuiS questions when taken up in con- 
nexion w^l^ pft?:ties. On the claims of the Roman Catholics, 
which w^^ \h^ urged with gyeat vehemence, hi& lordship 
Qhserv^<J :: *^ I wx sure your good sense witt anticipate me in 
thinking) th^ to^ation is one thing, civil pcmer^ rexmrds, and 
pviv^gey another. When toleration is grafted, that Is granted 
to, which all peaceable ^ud conscientiou;^: dissented have a 
claim^ But whjen i»en o^sk to be armed with, exteasive and 
formicfekbfe powers,, it is very natural, it is strictly justifiable, 
it is. W^ly pifudfential, to a^k, how power hm been used by 
this, se^t ipA. time past ? If dpQti-ines sanctioned by the highest 
* authority ill the Churrch of Rpn^ have neven^ by the same 
aUthprity„ been repeal^^ or disa.vowed, it cannot neasonably 
be expected, that their pra^tices^ (if the- m^ans, of execution 
were aJlbwed) would be materjajly diflfereutv. It is, a well- 
knowu. truth, that from na ouq principle whicHs tile Church of 
Rotuehais ever authoritativefy made, it has evecauthorotatively 
receded^" 

TRie other point on which the Bfehqp^lt himself called, by 
his intercourse with the clergy, to give his. opinian^ was, the 
allege(} Calyii»$m of the Church of England ;: ar.charge, as he 
observed^ pi^rfectly groundless, and flatly contr^icted in the 
articles theu;isekes,^ where universal redemption^ ilB^ stated in 
express, terijojs,. as iKeli lis the possibility of falling from grace. 
On Calvinism itself,, the Bishc^ says \ " I confess I never 
cQuM he induced to think, that the doctrines peculiar to 
Calvin (for of such only \ sp^ak) are analogous to those ideas 
which all religionjj natural as weft a^ i:eyealed,, suggests to us, 
concerning th^ perfections of a Qpdk It waiis wiselj^ observed, 
by an ancient philosopher* ^at peculiar care was t^ be taken 
hi ohtainUig sound and right sentiments concerning the Deity 
and his attributes. Whatever perversity of opinion enters 
into men's creeds on this head, must, in a great measure, 
tincture their whole conduct j and, I think, it can scarcely be 
denied, that the conceptbns of those who are biassed toward 
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Calvinism, seem peculiarly calculated to influence and keep 
alive a spirit of fanaticism, not altogether reconcileable with 
true charity and humility. Those who can work themselves 
up to a persuasion, that from all eternity they have been the 
designated vessels of the Divine favour, without any reference 
to their virtue, their moral conduct, or even their faith, will 
naturally be elated with a fanatic presumption, little calculated 
to render them moral in their dealings, mild in their deport- 
ment, or submissive to those whom it has pleased Providence 
to place over them." 

In 1806, Dr. Fisher preached the anniversary sermon at 
the meeting of the charity-schools, before the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, in St. Paul's cathedral. On 
the 25th of February, 1807, being the day appointed for a 
general Fast, he preached a sermon before the House of Lords 
in Westminster Abbey. In this admirable discourse, his lord- 
ship took occasion to enter minutely into the want of places of 
worship in the large outlying parishes of the metropolis, 
where the increase of the population obviously called for an 
additional number of churches and chapels. The observation 
produced a lively effect at the time, but owing to the pressure 
of the war, no plan adequate to the necessity could then be 
adopted by the government; and without that support, the 
benevolent suggestions of the Bishop were hardly practicable. 
He had the pleasure, however, to see his ideas, at a sub- 
sequent period, taken up actively, and on an extensive scale, 
both by parliament and by the people. 

On the death of that distinguished scholar. Dr. John 
Douglas, in 1807, Dr. Fisher was translated to the diocese of 
Salisbury. 

It 1818 was printed, at Guernsey, a sermon which his 
lordship preached at the consecration of St. James's Church in 
that island ; and with this the list of his publications ends : for 
though no divine of his rank was better qualified to instruct 
men from the press, as well as from the pulpit (for he w^ a 
most accomplished scholar), his invincible modesty was sucK 
that nothing but a compliance with established usage coulc 
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have prevailed upon him to publish even the few discourses 
here enumerated. 

Sincere and unostentatious in his piety. Dr. Fisher was at 
all times desirous to promote, to the best of his judgment and 
the utmost of his ability, the cause of true religion and prac- 
tical benevolence. Ever the firm and steady friend of all that 
was valuable in society, his anxious wishes and active services 
were unceasingly devoted to the security add prosperity of 
our established church. In the peculiar duties of his diocese, 
he was most exemplary and attentive. Desirous not only to 
correct abuses, but to promote what was beneficial to the 
general and local interests of the church, he was at all times 
most readily accessible to his clergy. He was not merely 
their diocesan, but their father and friend. To every thing 
suggested to him he gave a most willing attention and serious 
consideration ; and his warmest support and co-operation to 
all that was praise-worthy, and tended to a laudable object 

In the relations of private life, they who experienced his 
excellent qualities will bear testimony in the poignancy of their 
feelings, to what, in language, they will find it impossible to 
express. With all the cheerful vivacity and engaging ur- 
banity of manners which were the overflow of a truly amiable 
and well-ordered mind, he was invariably modest, humble, 
kind, benevolent, and charitable, even to an extreme. 

The principal feature in the Bishop's character was the 
command of his temper. Suffering during life under bodily 
indisposition, he was seldom heard to complain; but bore 
pain with a patient smile, well known to those about him. 
He seemed to make it his first study that the mind should 
not partake of the irritability of the body. If an expression 
of impatience escaped him, it was followed by instant placa- 
bility ; and a restlessness discovered itself in his manner, until 
by some act of kindness every unpleasant impression was 
efiaced from the mind of the offended party. His anger*was 
never provoked oil his own account: seldom stirred, except 
when he heard the absent attacked, — a practice which he 
never indulged in himself^ nor was able silently to endure in 
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Others. It tensed him in his most placid moods. From 
pride of place and person he was entirely free. And ahhongh 
he passed the larger portion of his life in the intoxicating air 
of a court) was distinguished by the personal fHendship of his 
sovereign, and elevated to the highest rank of his profession, 
he preserved uniformly his natural character. Mild, quiet, 
and oaassiiratng, he was «Ways ready to attribute his rise to 
the preference of his royal patron, rather than to his own 
deserts. If vanity ever discovered itself, it was when he re- 
lated with honest pride the act of self-denial and integrity to 
which he owed his advancement. And this, he used to thank 
God,\ he had ^d the grace to practise, and iim king the 
goodness to appreciate. His unbounded benevolence was at . 
once the ornament and the fault of his character. !He wished 
to oblige and serve every man thafapproached him;; ;imd by 
his urbanity and accessibility he sometimes, perhaps, Aed the 
over sangttinet to entertain hopes which no human nieensvconld 
realise. Snib a disposition was incompatible with cthe^icex>f 
;ai9«idoe. .After his advancement to the episcopal ;bench, 3»e 
kmiideiit a rule to appropriate a considerable ;portion of the 
i^evemi^s of each diocese to charitable uies. «.One proof 4)£ 
iJiisiaiQQpmmon disinterestedness appeared in ihis .declining to 
, renew sjbe lease of the best manor bel^^k^g ^to the tempor- 
iialities of the see of Salisbury, by which extraordinary sacrifice, 
lithe sUQKof thirty thousand pounds. &l]s into theibandsiof his 
exceUe^t. friend and successor, bishop iBurgess. «Under.auch 
circums^toncesj it is not surprisiiig ;tbat Dr. Fisher left iiis 
bishc^riOk.as he came to it, master only Qf.his|private fortune. 
After allifeof much, though not .ostentatious, activity, this 
amiable^and venerable prelate <died on the. 8th of May, IB25, 
;at his house in Seymou£-street, Xondon, in the 77th year 
^of his age. On the ,16^ qf ^the same month his remains 
,were interred with iippropriate ceremony in JSt. George's 
Chapel, at WSltS^spr. The body was conveyed in a hearse 
dra^^n by 3ix horsey, ^caparisoned with purple velvet covering 
and rich |d\in^ gf x>s^ich feathers, with escutcheons and ar* 
jnorlal bearings.. The hearse was followed by five carriages 
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of the royal family, one of which beloiiged to Prince Leopold ^ 
also by three mourning-coaches with four horses each ; the 
family carriages; the carriages of th^ Bishop of Bath an^ 
Wells, the Bistbop of St. David's, the Bishop of Winchester,^ 
and Bishop of St« Asaph ; the carri^g)^ of the Et^l of Pem- 
broke, Earl Nelson, Lord Bridport; Wadham Wyndham,^ 
Esq., and severid others. The body on entering St George'i^ 
chapel was mel by the Rev. Dean and Canons,, to^efiier wit;!;^ 
the Rev. Mr. Gosset, the Rector of Windsor, the Rev. Mxk 
Sumner, and ^he surrounding clergy. The whole were dressed 
in their full canonicals. The buirial service was read by the 
dean, and the body was deposited in a v^i^lt ^^ U^^ chapel 
prepared fqx ^ purpose. 

Since tliefunc^r^ letters of a4ministr^tipn hsLxe bei^granted 
by |:he Copinipus lot Dorothea Fist^r, widow and. ^^utrii^ 
of the bishqp, by which it appears, that his personal property 
amopnted to no more than 20,000/. 

A pprtr^it of his lordship, as Chancellor of ^^ Qi^HF^r^ 
adorns the great room in Salisbury Palap^ 

Some not^ wl^ch we were so fprtunate as to obtain of }j^ 
lordship's life, b^ye enabled us to correct and enrich the foi^j^ 
going memoir, which is, however, principally compiled fifopi 
th^ Imperial^, Gentleman'^ and Monthly Magazin^iraQ4,t|)e. 
Berkshire. CtUXH;^!^]^^ 
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No. IX. 

HENRY FUSELIj Esg. M.A. R.A. 

Professor of painting, and kejbpeIi in the royal academy 
of london; member of the first tit ass of the academy 

6t ST. LUKE> AT ROM£> &C. &C. 

A FORMiEft bfogiPiiphel* of this tighly-gifted and extfaor- 
dirtily man*-, thus ably and elegantly introduces a brief 
but spirited sketch of his character^ illustrative of a 
k-esemblance of him from the pencil of his friend Opie t 

** To the i*eader who is about to peruse the history of 
studious men, the cultivators of art or science, it has been 
sometimes thought requisite to offer n pre&tory apology, 
by lamenting the deficiency of incident necessarily attendant 
on their pursuits. But is not this complaint addressed 
radier ta one who contracts his standard df intellectual 
amusement to the wonders of a novel or a romanee, than to 
the philosopher, whose extensive contemplation ranges with 
equal ardour over all the varied pages which fill the volume 
of nature? To the former, along fluctuating chain of acci- 
dents, surprises, and changes, is requisite to continue a slight 
degree of emotion in his mind^ the latter finds, in a few 
short and simple records of mental progress, a higher gra- 
tification than the revolutions of fortune can supply. To 
him it will appear tto less an object of importance than o£ 
curiosity, to trace the methods which have conducted, or 
the contillgendes which have combined, to the attainmient 
of eminence; and to such a one no narrative, perhaps, 
could fiurnish more ample scope of instructive reflection, 
than the complete memoirs of the artist whose portrait is 

• In the Monthly Mirror, for Januarys ]80h 
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prefixed to these pages. It will be found even from the 
perusal of this short sketch, that it is not the mere impulse 
of unassisted genius which gives birth to works of classic 
celebrity, but that they are produced by the slowly-maturing 
culture of the mind; by enriching the memory with the 
various treasures of history; by exploring the sources of 
learning ; by exciting .the imagination and strengthening 
the taste, in arduous and experimental researches of the 
charms of poetry, the graces of art, and the imagery of 
fancy. 

<< Sic mens, habilisque fadultas 
IndoHs excolitur, Geniumque Scientia complet." 

The father of Mr. Fuseli was an artist of Zurich, -^-Johii 
Gaspard Fuessli (for Fuessli was the family name); who, 
after acquiring the elements of painting in his own country, 
went at an early age to Vienna, and thence to Itastadt, Oii 
the invitation of the Prince of Schwarzenburg, with whom 
he became a particular favourite. He painted portraits and 
landscapes with great power. Among others whose por- 
traits he painted was the Margrave of Durlagh, who had 
a great affection for him, and advised him to go to Ludwigs- 
bourg, which he did, with letters of recommendation to the 
Duke, of Wirtembei*g, who immediately took him into his 
service. Here he passed his time agreeably, making occa- 
sional excursions to paint the portraits of persons of distinc- 
tion, until the war of Poland, when the entrance of the 
French into Germany threw every thing into confusion. 
Fuessli thett removed to Nuremberg, his highness at parting 
presenting him with a gold watch, and requesting him to 
return when the state of public affairs became tranquil. 
After remaining six months at Nuremberg, the Duke of 
Wirtemberg died ; upon which Fuessli returnM to his oWh 
country, where he married. This union |)roduced three 
sons : Rodolph, who settled at Vienna, and became libfariaii 
to the Emperor of Germany; Henry, the subject of the 
present memoir; and Caspar, a skilful entomologist, who, 
after having published several works on his favourite science, 
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died in the prime of life.— r John Qaspard FuessITs talents 
and reputation procured him the friena$hip of the. greatest 
artists of his time, particularly Men^s, who sent him his 
*' Treatise on the Beautiful;" which Fuessli published, with a 
preface. His taste for poetry also gained him the acquaint- 
ance of Kliest, Klopstock^ Wieland, Bodmer, and Brei- 
tin^er. Such was his liberality/ that he gave griituitous 
lessons to many young p^sons, and made collections to 
assist them in their studies. In 1740 and 1742 he lost his 
two friends Kupetski and Rugendas^ whose memoirs he. 
wrote ; which employment was the foundation of his '* Bio^ 
graphical History of the Artists of Switzerland," a work 
that displays elegance and critical acumen. He died in 1781 > 
aged 75. 

The precise year of Mr. Fuseli*s birth is not known. He 
had the foible which is frequently found in persons of the 
strongest mind, that of unwillingness to talk of their age. It 
is generally supposed that he was bom in 1739; but this is 
only conjecture. Happening, some years ago> to meet with a 
little German memoir of himself, in which it was stated that 
he was born in 1741, Mr.Fuseli drew his pen through the last 
1, and substituted the figure 5. An intimate friend of his^ 
however, in whose possession the memoir now is, is of c^inion 
that nothing but a little forgetfulness prevented the 4 from 
being nko changed into a 3. 

But whatever doubt there may be as to the time, there is 
none as to the place of Mr.Fuseli's birth, which was Zurich. Of 
his early years not much is known. He used to say of himself 
that he was a wayward child; that he frequently incurred 
sev^e punishment from his master by neglecting the tasks 
prescribed to him in common with the other boys ; but that, 
as soon as he was out of school, and free from the trammels 
of discipline, he could set to work, and study with great 
facility and perseverance. His mother was a very superior 
woman* Mr. Fuseli attributed much of his youthful inform- 
ation to her instructions, and always spoke of her with the 
greatest tenderness and veneration. 
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Although young Fuseli evinced, from infancy, strong indi- 
cations of the peculiar talent by which he afterwards so 
eminently distinguished himself, his father, who had probably 
experienced the inconveniences and evils which too frequently 
beset the profession of an artist, determined to bring him up 
to the church ; and did every thing that he could to thwart 
the natural bent of his inclination. This opposition met with 
the fate which usually attends similar attempts. When will 
parents and legislators take a lesson from the amiable French- 
woman, who, on drinking a glass of deliciously cool lemonade, 
after having been heated and exhausted in the dance, exclaimed, 
** What a pity it it* not a sin !" The zest of prohibition being 
added to the gratification which young Henry felt in the 
exercise of his pencil, he devoted to it every moment that he 
could contrive to withdraw from his other occupations ; and 
frequently purloined candle-ends from the kitchen to enable 
him to sit up at night, and pursue in solitude and secrecy his 
darling studies. Even at that period, Michael Angelo was his 
favourite. His fiither had an extensive collection of prints, 
especially after that great master ; and with their peculiar 
merits an J style, young Fuseli, by repeated copies, rendered 
himself familiar. Nor did he confine himself to '^ servile 
imitation." Among the productions of his juvenile invention 
were a set of outlines (etchings of which were many years 
afterwards published), suggested by the perusal of an eccentric 
German novel, called " The Hour-glass ;*' and representing 
a number of fantastic imps engaged in all kinds of mischievous 
tricks. 

He occasionally sold some of his little drawings to his 
school-fellows. Having by this means amassed a small sum 
of pocket-money, and happening & fall in love with a flaming- 
coloured silk which he saw in a mercer's window, he bought 
it, and had it made up into a coat. The first time, however, 
that he wore this splendid habiliment, his companions laughed 
at him so heartily, that he threw it off in a violent passion, 
and could never bear finery afterwards. 
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In order that he might be duly qualified for the sacred 
office to which he was destined, his father placed him, at th6 
proper age, in the Academical Gymnasium, or Humanity 
College; of which his old friends, Bodmer and Breitinger, 
were the most distinguished professors. Here he became a 
fellow-student in theology with the amiable and celebrated 
Lavater, with whom he formed a friendship that lasted until 
death ; and that was then transferred to Lavater's son with 
unabated fervour., It was here also that he began to cultivate 
a knowledge of the English language ; in which he soon be- 
came so great a proficient as to read Shakspeare with ease, 
and to translate Macbeth into German. He subsequently 
translated Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's letters into German. 
Here, too, the writings of Klopstock and Wieland operated as 
incentives to his muse ; he imbibed an intense love of poetry ; 
and produced several poems in his native language that met 
with considerable applause. 

About this period an event occurred, which proved that 
the characteristic energy of his mind was already powerfully 
developing itself. — Fuseli and Lavater had heard much of 
the acts of injustice committed by a ruling magistrate in one 
of the bailiwicks of Zurich. But although the complaints of 
his conduct became daily louder, and his guilt more evident, 
yet it seemed difficult to obtain redress, as the burgomaster 
of Zurich was his father-in-law* f useli and his friend first 
addressed an anonymous letter to the unjust magistrate, con- 
taining a list of bis offences, and threatening a public accu- 
sation, unless he gave immediate satisfaction to those whom 
he had plundered. No notice having been taken of this 
lettei-, the two friends mad:^^ their complaint public, in a 
patnphlet entitled, ** The Unjust Magistrate, or the Com- 
plaint of a Patriot,*' which was printed and introduced into 
th6 houses of the principal members of the government. 
The business was at length taken up by the council at Zu- 
rich \ a rigorous inquiry was instituted ; and the authors of 
the complaint were called upon to make themselves known. 
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Lavater and Fuseli immediately stepped forward, and boldly 
avowed what they had written. The magistrate, however, 
did not choose to await the issue of the inquiry ; but thought 
it prudent to abscond. The result of the investigation was 
such as did equal credit to the patriotic exertions of the com- 
plainers, and to the impartial administration of justice by the 
council of Zurich. The unjustly-acquired property was re- 
stored, and the guilty magistrate condemned to a suitable 
punishment. 

It was not possible, however, that an act of public spirit, 
such as this, could be performed without the creation of some 
private enmity. There is reason to believe that young Fuseli 
felt the annoying effect of this enmity, and that it induced 
him soon after to quit Zurich; but not until he had taken the 
degree of Master of Arts. Accompanied by his friend 
Lavater, he first repaired to Vienna, and then to Berlin ; 
where they both placed themselves under the instructions of 
the learned Professor Sulzer, the author of a celebrated 
Lexicon of the Fine Arts. The ready and apprehensive 
talent which Fuseli discovered, and the intimate acquaintance 
that he had acquired with the English language, induced 
Sulzer to select him, as a person admirably qualified for the 
prosecution of a design which he and other learned men had 
formed, of opening a channel of communication between the 
literature of Germany and that of England. Added to this 
peculiar fitness for the undertaking, young Fuseli, who, con- 
stant to his early attachment, derived from his pencil all the 
amusement of his leisure, had made several drawings, — among 
the rest, Macbeth, and Lear and Cordelia, — for Sir Robert 
Smith, the English ambassador at the Prussian court ; who, 
pleased with his genius, and flattered by his application of it, 
treated him with marked kindness; and strongly recom- 
mended him to visit England. The concurrence of so many 
favourable circumstances was irresistible; and the visit to 
England was determined upon. 

On parting with his friend Lavater, the high opinion which 
the latter entertained of him was shown by his presenting 
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bim with a small piece of paper, beautifully framed and 
glazed, on which was written, in German, « Do but the 
tenth part of what you can do." — " Hang that up in your 
bed-room, my dear friend," said Lavater? " and I know 
what will be the result" 

It was about the year 1762 that Mr. Fqsell arrived in this 
country. On comfbg up to London, his first lodging was in 
Cranbourui-street, then called by the less dignified n»me of 
Cranbourn^-alley. A perfect stranger, — not being personally 
known to a single individual in this vast metropolis, the 
young traveller, notwithstanding the firmness of his charac- 
ter, suddenly became impressed with the apparent forlom- 
ness of his situation, and burst into a flood of tears. — An 
inVident which occurred to him at this period, although 
trifling in itself, also touched bis feeling and grateful heart 
so sensibly, that, in after-life, he frequently related it to his . 
friends. Having, on the day on which he reached I^ondon, 
written a long letter to his mother, communicating to her the 
events of his journey and voyage, and expressing all the filial 
affection which absence served only to strengthen, he rallied 
forth to put his epistle in the post-oflice ; but on incjuiring 
bis way of a vulgar fellow whom he saw in the street, his 
foreign accent provoked a horse-laugh. Fuseli w»s much 
annoyed at this insolence; but was relieved from bis em- 
barrassment by a gentleman who, happening to witness the 
occurrence, kindly accosted bim, pointed out the error which 
he had committed in his pfdnunciation, and directed him to 
the object of his search. 

He did not, however, long remain in this desolate condi- 
tion. Having brought letters of introduction from Sir Eobert 
Smith to Mr. Coutts, the banker, and to Mr, Johnson, and 
Mr. Cadell, the booksellers, those gentlemen received him 
with great cordiality, and by every means in their power for- \ 
warded the purpose of his mission. Through their interest s 
he obtained the situation of tutor to a nobleman's son, whom 
he subsequently accompanied on a visit to Paris. He also 
engaged with ardour in literary pursuits. In 1765, appeared 
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his first publicationi ^^ Eeflections on the Painting end Sculp- 
ture of the Oreeks, with Instructions for the Connoisseur; 
and an Essa^ on Qrace, in Works of Art ; translated from 
the Germaq of the Abbd Winckelmann." Soon afterwards» 
he was tenipted to t^ke a part in the dispute between Bous*- 
s^au and Voltaire, and to write and publish an essay in de- 
fence of the former. Almost thp whole of the impr<e3sion9 
hpwever, was destroyed by fire. His name was not atta^^hed 
to this jessay ; and he wa$ far from desirous of being poo- 
$idere4 its author. Some years afterwards, at the table of Dr. 
Aruistrong, the poet, (a great crony of his,) Armstrong chal» 
lenged biflni with being so. Fuseli neither denied nor ac- 
knowledged the fa^ct, but was angry at the assertion; and 
stoutly contended that his host had no right to make it. 

Among the men of genius and talents to whom Mr. Fuseli 
was introduced ypon his arrival in London, was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. On showing several of his drawings to Sir Joshua, 
that profound judge of the art inquired how long he had been 
returned from Italy ; and expressed great surprise at hearing 
that he had pev^r before been out of Switzerland. The pre- 
sident would occasionally beg from him some of his little 
sketches ; and was so muph struck with the conception and 
power displayed in these efforts, that at last he could not 
refrain from saying, ^* Young man, were I the author of those 
drawings, and were offered ten thousand a year not to prac- 
tise as an artist, I would reject the proposal with contempt.*' 
This unequivocal opinion, proceeding from such a quarter, at a 
moment when Fuseli was balancing with respect to his future 
care^, decided it- He had been offered a living if he would 
take orders; bat he now determined to devote his whole life 
to painting. 

The first picture that he produced was ^^ Joseph interpret- 
ing the dreams of the Baker and Butcher,*' It was purchased 
by Mr. Johnson^ and for many years hung in his house ; until at 
length, being much cracked, and otherwise injured by time, 
Mr. Fuseli had it home, to try if he could restore it; but 
whether or not the attem^^t was ever made, we do not kno^ 
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The State of the arts in England, at the period to which 
we are now adverting, was such, that no young historical 
painter could eojoy the means of beneficial study. Fully 
awarq of the necessity of having recourse to the fountains of 
excellence in the arduous profession which he had under- 
taken, Mr. Fuseli resolved to go to Italy. Accordingly, in 
the year 1770, accompanied by his friend Armstrong, he em- 
barked for Leghorn. The vessel was, however, driven ashore 
at Genoa; and thence the travellers proceeded to Rome. — 
The eager delight with which the young and enthusiastic 
artist rifled all the pictorial treasures of " the eternal city," 
may easily be imagined. Of course, the works of Raphael 
excited his warm admiration; but Michael Angelo, — the 
object of his early fondness, — Michael Angelo became the 
god of his idolatry. The master-pieces of that great man 
were for years the objects of his unwearied attention. From 
them he imbibed that grandeur of style which redeemed the 
productions of his future life from the consequences of an 
occasional inattention to minor qualities. So firm and broad 
was his pencil, even at that period, that the celebrated Firanesi, 
seeing him one day sketching a figure, exclaimed, ^^ this is 
not designings but building a man." 

Mr. Fuseli did not confine his studies to Rome. By a 
very curious and interesting journal which he kept, and 
which is still in existence, it appears that he visited the other 
principal cities of Italy, and drew from them all abundant 
nourishment for his genius. Nor did he pursue the vulgar 
track of students who restrict themselves to a laborious 
copying of the works of the ancient masters. His ardent 
imagination, indeed, was little suited to such a task. Re- 
tiring from the intense contemplation of the productions 
of those masters to his study; while he endeavoured to 
exalt his own ideas to the standard of their excellence, 
he poured out, on canvas, the glowing conceptions of his 
fancy, regardless of any manner but that which nature dic- 
tated to him. For his subjects he most firequently chose 
passages of Shakspeare and Milton; but he sometimes 
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sought diem in the stoi^es of liis own vivid imagination. He 
sent several of his performances to England, where th^ 
were exhibited in the rooms <^ the Society of English 
Painters. In 1774, a drawing by him, the subject of which 
was " Tlie death of Cardinal Beaufort," appeared in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy; and in 1777, a picture 
of " A scene in Macbeth." 

While in Italy, Mr. Fuseli of course became acquainted 
with all the Englishm^i of rank and talent who visited that 
countiy; among the rest with Lord Rivers; who was his 
warm friend through life. 

Feeling that his muid had now acquired its full strength^ 
and his hand its perfect cunning, Mr# Fuseli, after a resi- 
dence abroad of above eight years, again turned his thoughts 
to ]&3igland, whither the invitations of men well known for 
their love of the arts forcibly attracted him. He left; Italy 
jn 1778. He first went to Zurich; where he remained for 
six months with his fiunily ; and thence proceeded to Eng* 
kmd, in the year 1779. On his arrival, he found himself 
without a rival as a connoisseur in art ; and he soon distin-' 
guished hims^ by his own productions. It will be seen by 
^e. list, of the pictures sent by Mr. Fuseli to the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, inserted in the sequel of this little, 
memoir, that several of his works appeared in the exhi- 
bitions of the years 1780 and 1781. But the first picture 
which brought him into great public notice was " llie Night- 
Mare,"' which was exhibited in 1782. The extraordinary 
and peculiar genius which it evinced was universally felt; 
and perhaps no single picture ever made a greater impression 
in this country. A very fine mezzotinto engraving of it was^ 
scraped by John Raphael Smith; and so popular did the 
print become, that although Mr. Fuseli received only twenty 
guineas for the picture, the publisher made five hundred by 
his speculation. The original design for this str^cing con>* 
position, and in which the horse is not introduced, is in the 
possession of John Knowles, Esq. ^ It bears the date of 
March, 1781. .. > ^ ^ 
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It is gen^MiUy believed, dial while Mr. Faseliwa&at Rfame^ 
be suggested the idea of the iSiakspeare gallery, whidi was 
afterwaids so happily carried into effect by the late Aldeman 
BoydelL It is said, however, by some, that the idta^ was 
purely accidental^ and arose in a conversation at the-dinitig»^ 
table of Mr. Josiah Boydell, the alderman's nephew, at 
Hapipstead ; that the company consisted of Mr« Gbeor^ Nicol^ 
bookseller to bis late majesty; Hook, the translator of Ariosto ; 
Hayley, the poet; and Wes^ Romnejr, and Ptal Sandby, die 
pakiters ; that after dinner, the suli^ect of histo]pical painting be-' 
ing started, one of the party lamented the nc^edof dlatbrancb 
of the art in this country, when die alderman observed- that 
nothing was wanted but a stimulus for genius^ which he^ would 
wiHi^iy furnish, if a proper tppic could be selected; thai 
Mr. Nicol immediately mentioned l^iakspeare^ and dtat^ the 
eSSsd was dectrieal ; every one presait spontaneously-exebuOH 
ing^ that a happier hint could not have been thrown oot^ Bttl^ 
wlmtev^ might have been the origin of the l&akspeare gi^ 
kry, Mr. FuseH painted eight v^ fine [HCtiires for it^ fpom 
die playsof<^ The Tempest," the ^^IVfidsummerNigbt/sDiream^^^ 
^ Macbedr/' the <^ Second PaH of Hemy IV^" ** Henry V,,? 
^ King Lear,'' and ^ Hamlet" The lastwas h^ ^aaster-pieee^ 
aid was inferior to none in the entire coUectimi. Ilie^seene^ 
is diatof the Ghost, and it is painted with wond^rfol sublitni^ 
of conception. Iliere never, perhapi^ was a greater testimony 
given to die efiect of any picture^ than was involuntarily pwt 
to this performance by a cdebrated^metaphysician now livingi 
As a matter of favour, this gendeman was admitted to an-in« 
spectioaof the gallery sometime befe^-it.was opened -to tfa6 
public. He b^an his scrutiny with the pictures on die sid^ 
of -die room opposite to that where Mr* Fuseli's Hamlet bwag; 
but, on suddenly turning his head in thatdireodcm^ heeaugbl 
asightof the phantom, and exclaimed^ in aUiaccent of terroi^ 
•* Lord have mercy upon me !'* 

In 1788) Mr. Fuseli was elected an Associate of the Royri 
Acadi»ny ; and on the lOth ol February, 1790^ he was elected 
a Royal Acadfjnyian* 
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Bcftwecu t'be years f 790 and IBOC^ Mr« F«isett produced 
Ids •♦ Maton Oallery,- * a scries of forty-se¥» poctares, upon 
sv^jeofts^ taken exdusively from the works of our dxme bard.* 
They w^re adiibited dsrhig the yesffs 1799 and 1800; and 
tibe exlent of the painter's mt^ectaal aequisitionSy of Us lofty^ 
thoi^ somethnes certainly extravagant imagination, and of 
his fiatile and eccentric^ fancy, was fully appreciated by the^ 
few who were capable of judging <^ such producticHis. Not n- 
piece but had its own peculiar merit ; though some were dis« 
tinguished by a supericnrity over the rest, too striking to escape 
particular notice. Perhaps, of the whole, " The Lazar-House" 
was the most masterly efibrt* It has been well observed by 
an able mtie \ that from the poet's appalling, hot somewimt^ 
skkemng description, the judidous artist wiselyobtiteratedaB; 
that spoke too grossly of human weaknesses i and retained att* 
his canvas those ^< maladies'' alon^ which, residbig but inthe^ 
mind, admitted of miost etheriality in their r^resentation, and 
required not liiat the human ferm dime should be distorted) 
cir cmrtailed of its^ fitir prcqM>rtibn, 'm order to conv^ the de-» 
sired resemblaiiee. ^ Spasms," ^ epilepsies," << fierce catarrhs^';' 
and ^iik^s,^' were left fbr the engnrver of pathological em^ 
b^fi^ttesttir to tf book of ^irgery ; but << demoniac Fhrensy^' 
IS seean,^ startmg from his boa bed, still entanj^ediintSie coarse 
rog, aifid still enctunbered with the chain that Med to seaire 
hjm tiiiere. His wife, worn out with the long and thanklesil' 
toil of watching him, has nevertheless made a last eifort to' 
save hifii fromsdf^ei^truction ; b«t her strength bd all been 
wasCiEMl byfaer foo^ma? anxieties and exertions, and she sinks 
at hisifeet,' unnerved m mind and body, and with^ litde mxire 
ceottdcmness than' yondeti infant that lies half lifeless, just 
igSkxi from die sterile breast of its dying mothar. Hiis latter 
seaoe » a beautiftil ^isode of the painter's introducdon. It 
is, to be sure, an interpolation in the text of Milton ; but it is 
one of the few amendments which (notwithstanding Dr. John- 
son) may be made without any <^ token of a rent" But wha 
that has once beheld <^ moon-struck madness," can ever forget 
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the livid glare that flashes from her eyes ? Her child is vaialy 
skiving ta win a glance from her ; — she is not aware ev&i of 
its presence, ijn the centre of the back-ground is " Despdr^" 
tending the couch of gaunt " Marasmus :" " Moping Melan- 
choly" droops, fixed, though fibreless, in the fore-ground to 
the right; and " over them,*' to complete ,the dismal spectacle, 
the gloomy, bat-like form of ** Triumphant Death'' hovers, 
^d— . 



his dart 



Shakes, but delays to strike, though oft invok'd.** 

• This exhibition, however, " pleased not the million ; 'twas 
amare to the general." In a pecuniary point of view, there- 
fdire, it was very unproductive, and after two reasons was 
dosed. Of the pictures of which it had been composed, a few^ 
weresold, and dispersed in various directions. * 

- On the secession of Mr. Barry from the office of Professor r 
of Painting to the Royal Academy, in the year 1799, Mr.. 
Fuseli was appointed to succeed him. He immediately. began . 
the composition of thriee lectures, . his professional avocations 
not permitting him tQ prepare more at that time; which: 
lectures, the first on Ancient Art, the second on Modern Art *, ' 
and the third on Invention, were delivered with great effect* 
at Somerset House, in March 1801 ; and were published in: 
the course of the same year, with a dedication to William ; 
Lode, Esq. of Norbury Park, Surrey. . . : 

Having held the office of Professor of Painting until the . 
year 1804, Mr. Fuseli was then, on the death of Mr. Wilton, 
appointed Keeper of the Royal Academy'; and there being a > 
standing order of the institution, that no member should en-, 
joy two offices in it at the same time, he resigned the professor- 
ship. . However, on the death of Mr. Opie, and the subsequeiit 

♦ The foUowing note by Mr. Fuseli to bis account of Leonardo da .Vinci, in 
his second lecture, is a fine instance of that manliness of character with which, * 
though far from being a vulgar leveller'of distinctions, he invariably asserted' the . 
superiority of genius to rank : " Much has been said of the honour he received 
by expiring in the arms of Francis the First. It was indeed an honour, by which 
destiny in some degree atoned to that mooarch for his future disaster at Pavia.** 
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death of Mr. Tresham (who never lectured), be was, in the 
year 1810, unanimously re-elected; and the Royal Acad^tny 
rescinded the order above alluded to, to enable. him to retain 
both his appointments. He soon produced and read three 
additional lectures; the first on the resumed subgect of In* 
Tention, the second on Composition and Expression, and- the 
third on ChiaroHscuro ; but they were not published until 1820^ 
Of Mr. FuseliV profound knowledge of the history and prin- 
ciples of his art, and of the energetic and comprehensive 
manner in which he was accustomed to communicate that 
knowledge to the Students of the Royal Academy, they only 
can adequately judge who were so fortunate as to be hi* 
auditors ; but the following introduction to his last series Of 
lectures may convey to others some idea of the. extent of his 
learning, and of the power of his English style. ' 

*' It cannot be considered as superfluous or assuming to 
present the^ reader of the following lectures with a succinct 
characteristic sketch of the principal technic instruction,. aH4 
cient and modem, which we possess ; I say a sketeli, for art 
dlaborate and methodical survey, or a ^lan well digested and 
fitricdy followed, would demand a volume. These observa- 
tions, less^ written for the man of letters and cultivated taste,^ 
than for the student who wishes to inform himself of the 
history and progress of his art, are to direct him to the 
sources from which my principles m-e deduced, to enable him,' 
by comparing my authors with myself, to judge how far the 
theory which I deliver may be depended upon as genuine, or 
ought to be rejected as erroneous, or false. 

*^ The works or fragments of works which we possess, are 
either purely elementary, critically historical, biographic, or 
mixed up of all three. On the books purely elementary, the 
van of which is led by Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Durer, 
and the rear by Gherard Lairesse, as the principles which they 
detail must be supposed to be already in the student's posses-* 
sion, or are occasionally interwoven with the topics of th^ 
lectures, I shall not expatiate, but immediately proceed to the- 

B 3 
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l^stoijc^Uy critical writers ; who consist of ail die im^iiat^ 
yet Xi^Bmxmgi Pausanias ^cepted. 

*^ We .unity linmk destiny Aaf^ m the g^eral wredk <)f 
w<aei^ itft) a suflNent timber of entire and mut&ited monn^ 
^ents t^ve esoiped the savage rage of barbarous eonqnestr 
0f^ the stili iQore savage hand of superstkiw, not <miy to 
|?^pye that the principles whkh we deliver fermed Ihe body <rf' 
imcient art, but to fitmish us with their standard of style* 
For if we had nothing to rely on to prove its existence Am 
ji^ie historic and ciitipai information left us, sudi is the ^ao^ 
ff assertiou and contradictbn, such the chronologic omfusiott 
tEBoA dissonance of dates, that nothing short of a mirade could 
guide us through the labyrinth, and the whcde would iissume 
|i &fouk)us aspect. Add to this the occupation md character 
of the writers, none of them a proi^sic^aal xuan. F<^ :Ae 
rules of P^rrha^ius, the volumes pf Pamplulu^ Ap^es^ 
Met^odorus, all irrecoverably lost^ we must rely cm th^ tn^ty 
compilaticms of a warrior, or the incidental remarks o( a9 
p^ator, Pliny and Quintilian. Pliny, authoritative in hh 
IF&rdicts, a Roman in decision, was rather desirous of kpp^i^g 
mu^ than of knowing well ; the other, though, as appear$> a 
mfOk of exquisite taste, was too much occupied by bis own 
§rt U> allow ours more ibsiB a rapid glance^ |n Pliny it i» 
^ece^ary, and for an artist pot very difficult, to disdnguisb 
lyheri he speaks from himself, and when he ^livers exi ex^trafCl^ 
l^^^v^r short; whenever he ^ioe$ the first, he is seldom fib^ 
^ sepa?*ate the k^nel from the husk; ^ is credukMis, 1170* 
levant, ludicrous. The Jupiter of Phidias, the X)pryphor|i$ 
©f Polycletus, the Aphrodite of Praxiteles, the DeiQOs of 
P^rrhasius, the Vegpus of Apelles, provoke his admuratipii fat 
DP grerter d^ee th^n tb§ cwd dr^wn over the Jiorn^ mA 
jamd^ of the bull in thc^ group of Amphion, Zetu% md 
^i(^ ; tb^ spirps apd winding pf the serpemt in that ©f the 
LaocQon; the effect ^ the foam from Ae spouge (^ Proton 
genes^ the p^rtridg^ In hk Jalysus, tftie ^p^ that oippaed 
on the inrdh and the cuilain which deceived Z^uds. Such 
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is Plrny ^vfaeB h^ sp^ks froin Imnsd^ 6t pethe^ hota the 
trims of some dikttante ; but when he delivers 9n exiracty 
Ills informatita is not only essential aiid important, but exr 
pressed i>y the inost ^p^roprmte words. Such is his accoont 
;of tte ]gl€Using-metibod of Apelles, in which, as Reynolds has 
^ebaerved, he ^)eaks ibe language of an artist ; svtdi is whatt 
iie sayis of the ^manner in wiiidi P^togenes enjibodied his 
"cotoolrs, thcHi^h it may require the practice of an aitist to 
fienetrste his meaning. No sculptor couM describe better in 
tntay wc»tls than he do^ in one, the manceuvre by whidt 
Nicfeis gave the decided line of correctness to the models of 
JPi^axitelos ; the word circanditia, shaping, romidmg the moist 
clay with the finger, is evidently a term of art Thus wheoi 
be describes the method of Pausias, i/«4io^ in piinting a sa- 
icrifice^ foreshort^ed die bull, sead direw.his shade on pait of 
4lte 8«BTmmding crowd, he throws before us the depth of the 
scenery, and its forcilde cbiaro-scuro ; nor is he less happy, at 
fcast in my opinion, when he translates the d^ aphoiisni bjr 
wtadti E«qK>mpns directed Lysq)pus to recur to Nature, and 
^miimate the jrigid fi^rm wfth the air of life. 

*< In hb dates he seldom errs, and sometimes adjusts ck 
:€orrects the errors of Greek chronology, though ndt with 
lequal attention ; for, whilst he exposes the impropriety of 
^seribteg to Polydetus a statue of Hephestion, the friend of 
^Alexand^, who lived a ceirtory aft^ him, he thihks it worth 
4iis while to repeat that Erynna, thte contemporary of Sappho,, 
^ho lived n^rly as mdny yearis befcre him, celebrated in her 
^oems a work of his friend and fdlow-scholar^ Myron of 
EleuthersB. His text is, at the same time, so depk>rably 
mutilated, that it often defies conjecture and interpretation. 
^Still, from what is gentiiiie, it must be cmifessed, tfiat he ccm- 
d^ses fai a few chapters the contents of volumes, and fills the 
wl^e ^anosphere <rf art Whiatfev^r he tells, Whether the 
*iost puerile legeM, or the best attested fact, he tells WV 

<« (WTQuintiliah^ ivhose information is all relative tb slylc^ 
<he teiith chapter ©if the tweM book, it pasiftigib bn ei^Jtessioti 
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in tbe eleveHtti, and scattered fragments of obsarviations ana* 
logons to the process of his own art, is all that we possess • 
but what he says, though ccmiparatively small in bulk with 
what we have of Pliny, leaves us to wish for more. His 
review of tbe revolutions of style in painting, from Polygnotos 
to Apelles, and in sculpture from Phidias to Lysippus, is 
succinct and rapid ; but though so rapid and succinct, every 
word is poised by characteristic precision, and can only be the 
result of long and judicious inquiry, and^ perhaps, even minute 
examination. His theory and taste savour neither of the 
antiquary nor the mere dilettante ; he neither dweUs on the 
infancy of art with doating fondness, nor melts its essential 
and solid principles in the crucibles of mereiy curious or 
voluptuous execution. 

^ Still less in volume, and stilt less intentional, are the short 
but important observations on the principles of art and the 
qx)chs of style, scattered over nearly all the works of Cicero, 
-but chiefly his Orator and Rhetoric Institutions. Some of his 
introductions to these books might furnish the classic scenery 
of Poussin with figures ; and though he seems to have had as 
little native taste for painting and sculpture, and even * less 
than he had taste for poetry, he had a conc^tion of nature^ 
and, with his usual acumen, comparing the principles of one art 
with those of another, frequently scattered useful hints, or made 
pertinent observations. For many of these he might probably 
be indebted to Hortensius, with whom, though his rival in 
ddquence, he lived on terms of &miliarity, and who was 
a man of declared taste, and one of the ^rst collector's of the 
time^ 

'*' JPausanias, the Cappadocian, was certainly no critic, and 
his credulity is at least equal to his curiosity; he is often little 
more than a nomenclator, and the indiscriminate chronicler 
^ legitimate tradition and legendary: trash; but the minute 
/id scrupulous diligence with which he examined what feU 
under his own eye, amply makes up for what he may want of 
miethod or of judgment. Hi& description of the pictures of 
Pblygnotus at Delphi^ and of the Jupiter of Phidias at Olympii^ 
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ure perhaps ^liuperior to all that might have been given by men 
of more assuming powers, — mines of infcmnation, and ines-^ 
timable legacies to our arts. 

^^ The Heroics o[ the elder, and the Eicones, or Picture 
Galleries, of the elder and younger Philostratus, though, per- 
haps, not expressly written for the artist, and rather to amuse 
than to instruct, cannot be sufficiently consulted by the epic or 
dramatic artist Hie Heroics furnish the standard of form 
and habits for the Grecian and Troic warriors, from Pro* 
iesQaus to Paris and Euphorbus; and he who wishes to 
acquaint himself with the limits the ancients prescribed to in- 
venticm, and the latitude they allowed to expression, will 
find no better guide than an attentive survey of the subjects 
displayed in their galleries. y 

<< Such are the most prominent features of ancient criticism, 
and those which we wish the artist to be ^miliar with ; the in«> 
numerable hints, maxims, anecdotes, descriptions, scattered over 
Lucian, iBlian, Athenseus, Achilles, Tatius, Titian, Pollux^ 
and many more, may be consulted to advantage by the man 
of taste and letters, and probably may be neglected without 
much loss by the student. 

<< Of modern writers on art Vasari leads the van ; theorist, 
artist, critic and biographer, in one. The history of modem 
art owes much, no doubt, to Vasari ; he leads us from its 
icr^dle to its maturity, with the anxious, diligence of a nurse^ — 
but he likewise has her derelictions ; for, more loquacious than 
lunple, and less discriminating styles than eager to accumulate 
descriptions, he is at an early period exhausted by the supers 
latives lavished on inferior claims, and forced into frigid rhap- 
sodies and astrologic nonsense to do justice to the greater. 
He swears by tiie divinity of M. Agnolo. He tells us himself 
that he copied every figure of the Capella Sktina and tiie 
Stanze of RaffaeUo ; yet his memory was either so treacherous, 
or his rapidity in writing so inconsiderate, that his account of 
both is a mere heap of errors and unpardonable confusion ; 
and one might almost &ncy that he had never entered the 
yatic^. Of CJpr^ggip he leaves us kss informed than of 
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Ay^B^ j&rm BoMmziy 4h^ ieaitaed editor (ofirbis won^, ih 
oowtt^viaii ^ted ihdvocate n^iiost die comj^iiito of AgpatilN^ 
CaraccH and Federigo Zucchero^ iiuHif^ eif&t Teuif ib fi^t 
Us tbattlcs^ is at jl loss to aecoimt for jiis mistakes. . Heliaa 
Jbee&.cifled the Httaodofeus t^tmr avt^ and tf Ae laata sim- 
fdicitgr of ius musradue^ and the desire of hdaping aneedote on 
aaecdote^ entilie huii> in scMne degree^, io dmt appeUatsoiiy we 
on^t not to target that the infiarmadon of. everjr day adds 
something to die authendctly of the Gteek historian^ wbSst 
«vei7 >day fiurnishes matter to question ihe credibiUty of Ihe 
Tuscan. 

.'^ What we find not in Vasari it is useless to search foramid 
the mbhisk of Us contempoiaries or foUona^s from Condivi 
to Ridolfi, and on to Malvasia, whose cridcism on the isrtyle of 
XodoTseo Caracci and his pupils in the cloisters of St. Midiele 
in BosGO^ near Bologna^ amount to litde more than a acmorous 
riwpaody of ill-applied or ooapty metaphors> and extravagiaiit 
pfsise, tililheappearanceofLanzi,whoinhis ^Storia X^ltorica 
ddia Italia^ has aieailed himself of all the infoi«Eiatic«i ^^^^ 
in his dme, hfbs corrected most of those who wrote fandTc^e 
him ; and though, perhaps, not possessed of great discifimhl*^ 
frtive powers, lias accumulated more ksstruethse anecdotes^ 
cescued teore ^serving "names from oUivion, and qpeiied a 
widor prospect of art, than all his predecessors. 

'< The French critics composed a complete sy^item of rale^. 
Du Fresnoy spmt his life in composing at^ HB^smg genetttt 
apfaodsms in Latin dassic verse ; some on granted, sc^ie dn 
disputable, ^lone on &lae principles. Though Horaise was 
liis model, neither the poet's langodge nor method has been 
imitatod by him. From Du Eresnoy hims^ we leaiii not 
imrhatia essential, whataockdental, what «)peiinduced, in ^yle ; 
firomfaaa tnoct none ev^* rose peacticaUy wiser th«i he satddwi^ 
to study it: if he be usrful, he owes hib usefulness 4io ihe 
penetration of his Eng^h eommentator ; the notes df K^^ 
noids, tieasures of practical obserration, place him ametig 
those whom we may read wiOi ptofit. Wliat can be leamt 
from precqpit, ftunded <m prescriptive imthority, mem thaki 
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jM ihe vwUds dP naturae Is dbfdajied in the yobuMs df 
'Be Piles atid FeBbien; a sysUm as it has been tollkmtd by 
;the former stadeniis ef ibek fueademy^ and seat out with the 
^nttssessful oDmbatants &)r the firemiiun to their acadenaic 
f£staUisfame9Di at Bome» to have its efficacy proved by die eon- 
Jtenplatioii of Italian s^ and exeoudon. The timoroas cai^- 
fdidates for fimc^ knowing its rules to be the ovify wad to 
'Success at their retam^ whatever be tb^ individual bent of 
jdharRffteTf hnpUckly ad<^t tbemi and the consequence i% as 
mof be aup|K>sed, that technical equaUtjr whidi borders on 
mediocrilgr. After an exulting and eager survey of the wcm* 
idess the fdaee eadnbila, they all undergo a similar course of 
iBtndy* il^ mooths are aUotted to the Vatican, and in e^iul 
portions divided bel^em the Fiert^ of M. Agnob, and the 
more correit^ gmees oi Bafiaelipj the next six mcmths are» 
in equal intervals, devoted to the academic powers of Annibel 
C!9racci and the purity of the antique. 

^ About the middle <ji the last century the German critics 
fiatabli^ed at Borne began to datm the exclusive privilege of 
teaching the art, and to f<H*m a omiplete $ystem of antique 
jstyle» The verdicts of Mei^ and Winkelmann became the 
j^rades of wtiqoaries, dilettanti, wd artists, from the Pyre* 
siees to the utmost north of Eurcqpe ; have been detailed, and 
are not without their ic^uence here. Winkelmann was the 
parasite of the fragments that fell from the conversation or the 
tablets of Mengs. A deep scholar, and better fitted to com- 
ment a classic than to give lessons on art and styles he rea« 
#oned h^self into fri^ reveries, and Platonic dreams on 
beauty* As far as the taste or the instructions of his tutor 
directed him, he is right whenever they are ; and between his 
Awn learning and the tuition o£ the other, bis history of art 
delivers a specious system, and a prodigious number of useful 
observations. He has not, however, in his regulation of 
epochs, discriminated styles and masters with the precision^ 
attention, and acumen, which, from the advantages of his 
j^uatipn and habits, might have been expected; and disap- 
points, ns as often by mepgreness, n^lect^ and confusion, as 
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Iteoffetids^ by'labouired and -mflated rfatipsodiejs 'on the most 
celebrated monumeiitsof art. To him' Germany owes the 
shackles of her artists, and the narrow limits of their aim:; 
from hiiii they have learnt tO saixstitate the means for the end^ 
and by a hopeless phase after what they call beauty, to lose 
what alone cart make beauty interesting, expression aiidmind. 
The works of MengS himself ate no doubt full of the most 
useful information, deep observation, and often consummate 
criticism* He has traced and distinguished the principles of 
the moderns from those of the ancients ; and in his compara- 
live view of the design, colour, composition, and' expression 
of Railaello, Corregio, and Tiziano, with luminous perspicuity 
and deep precision pointed out the prerogative or Inferiority 
of each. As an artist, he is an instance of what perseverance^ 
•study, experience, and encouragement can achieve to stijsply 
the place of genius. 

" Of English critics whose writings preceded the present 
century, whether we consider solidity of theory or practical 
usefulness, the last is undoubtedly the first. To compare 
Reynolds with his predecessors would equally disgrace our 
judgment, and impeach our gratitude. His volumes can 
never be consulted without profit, and should never be quitted 
by the student's hand, but to embody by exercise the precepts, 
he gives, and the means he points out." 



In 1802 Mr.Fuseli visited Paris, where he remained about 
six weeks. He there conceived the intention of writing some 
account of the treasures of art which at that time were ac- 
cumulated in the Louvre, and collected materials for the 
purpose ; but the renewal of the war prevented the booksellers 
from encouraging the production of the work. * 

In 1805, Mr. Fuseli's critical powers were again displayed 
in a new and much enlarged edition of " Pilkington*s Dic- 
tionary of Painters.'* 

One of the friends of Mr. Fuseli's earlier life was Lord 
Orford, then Horace Walpole. Cipriani was a favourite 
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artist, of Mr. Walpole^s, and was -much employed by him.; 
The latter, however, wishing for a picture of Hero and; 
Leander, Cipriani said that it was not a subject that would 
suit him, but that he knew a young artist who could execute 
it better than any man in England. He accordingly, in the 
kindest and handsomest manner, introduced Mr. Fuseli to 
IVTr. Walpole, for whom he paiiited several pictures, which, 
we belie v^e, are now at Houghton. Mr. Coutts, Mr. Angers-' 
tein,*Mr.'L6ck, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Knowles, Mr. James Car-; 
rick Moore, aiid Vice Admiral Sir Graham MooriB, were' 
among Mr. Fuseli's most intimate friends. \Mr. Balmanno, 
and Mr. Moses Haughton (the excellent artist in miniature,) 
who, exchanging for a while the pencil for the graver, trans- 
ferred to copper some of Mr. Fuseli's finest productions),, 
maintained for many years a constant and kind intercourse' 
\^ith him. . For. thirty or fcMty years Mr. Fuseli was in the' 
habit of dining once a week at the hospitable table of his oldl 
friend Mr, Johnson, the bookseller. Here he met a number 
of distinguished . liter^ characters. Among the ifrequent 
visitors at Mr. Johigaoti^ during that long period, \rere Mr.; 
Qonnycastle, Dr^ Aikin, Mrs. Barbaiild, Sir Humphrey Davy,- 
Mr; Godwin, Mrs. Mary Wolstonecroft *, Mr. Home Todt^ : 
Dr. Walpot, Dr. Stock, the late Bishop of KJHala, Dr. 
Priestley, the Rev. John Hewlitt, Dr. Henry, Mr.Holcrpft, 
8fC* &C^ Such were the attractions of Mr. Fuseli's convers-* 
a^jan, which was full of poipt, that it.was considered quite a 
Idank day at Mr. Johnson's when any accident prevented him 
frdm; being of ,the party. He was remarkably happy in re- 
partee. He had also great powers of argument, . but he was 
an enemy to protracted discussions, and especially if at any 
time Ke found that he had taken the, wrong side, he generally 
contrived to turn the matter off with a joke. His friiends 
relate many of his felicitous remarks; but owing to the pe- 
culiarity and vigour of his enunciation and g^ture, thejr lose/ 
much in narrative ; and, when they have not the; aciymtdge , 

** Every one bas heard of the animated correspondence between this lady suid 
Mr, Fuseli, 
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ef&td iantattTe tone md acdati, thar splnl hx many 
dUnost entirely esmporatai. 

On oneoccarian, when dining at Mc Johnson V ^ g^ntli^* 
ramrcrfledoat to faiin from the other end of the TOom,^«M.f<Mr« 
Fasd% I kteljrpucchaaed apictaire ef jonrs/' Mr^F. ^Bid: 
you? what k the sdbpet?'' Gent ^I Eei% dom^t k&Mr.f 
!&fr*F* ** Thatfa odd enough;. y<m nuist be a strai^ fel- 
low^ to btrjr a picture widiout knowing the sobjeot V* Gcnt^ 
(a little netded) << I don't knotr what die de«il k isJ* McF. 
<^ Peiiiapa it i^ the devU :. I fa^cvre often punted: him^'' Ctent • 
<< Perhaps it is."* Mr* F. ^* W^ ! you haro hitn- now ; tabs 
Caere thfot he does. ]H)t one day hmeyoaf* 

Lounging in his' MiltaaOallery, a lieieeiidy^^b^essed ^zanger 
accosted him;: — -^^ These pictures. Sir, are from Miltwi?' 
••TlMFfaw/' "a^tonwrote^PkradiseLost?*** "Kfo^cfc* 
•« I never wead it 5 but 1 wift.*' ** You had bette* not^ yotfft^ 
find it an^ exceedingly) tcftight job/* 

When IMbv Fusefi^ nesid^ m Bemer^s-s^^ej^ tsw^ of Ae 
Bii09«l AcadJimicMMSy^nien nio^ remariiable £ir th^ abMec^ 
tfam fer di6lr attetitimi to <^ the outward nfn^,^ <^ which 1&(^^ 
w^f«esadlyinc^Ugenf,eaB^ on hini to talk o^^^r som^ b^sift^i^ 
ooffltected wilti the Academyv^ ^^^lerteitt ^ a nd hio v it rft e^s^dhK 
agreed^ cm^tUe scftgeoti and on tbi^ depaiturei^ the dfelni^io^ 
whiok had commenodd above stttimeontbmed as^they d^^d^^^ 
ed| d»d lms^ pmlonged- astbey all thr^ stbod 01^ the sl^ eif 
Ae^ sti^et^'dMn At lenigdlif Mr» Fuseli, adv^rting^ to his^^ 
friends' i^abby habS&mei^pttt^M e^td^the conv^rd&tibfi by - 
saying to diem in at'}m»ionrou& tone,/< €(n»e^ go a^v^y !• go' 
am^4 I don'l! wish, my nei^boms tothiideXliai^ b^m-baB^' 
abeutmeP^ s, 

H^ had ff great <Ms^i^t<»f«(«tiion>-pla0i< obi^rvftliW; M- 
ter' dieting perfectly ^^t for^a loi% time i^ his'ownNt^BS^ ' 
daring the <^bdid^ dfejomted cfa^" of some idi^e odlers-^-hl^ 
yume gabbli^ wMi one sga&Aieip skf^ut the weather^ and 
talks' of ar interesting' a n^ure^ he su^eniy excMmed^ ^' 
•* We had pcwrk. for dinner to-day.** << Dear ! Mr. Fuseb^ 

18 
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yAM ane odd renMrk !" "^ Wly» it is a^good a»fny lliitig 
yott have been saykig for the iMt houn" 

Like most persons of studious habits, he was occasioiudljia 
liabte to iEte of great irritability. A wellrknovm lilting en** 
gnwrer^ » man not only of esitroofdiiiaiy po«rtt«. in his art^ 
buH^ki perfect possession of every faculty of mitid and body^ 
iffiAk the- exception <^ his hearing, which- is. i9«ah<inipittredv 
tapped one day< at the door of Mr. Eusell's paintiiig*-iiooin»r 
^^ Come in/'^ w»s the answer, in a. subduedr tone of voice^ 
wbidi^ of course^ was not audible Another tapt foHowtd. 
^* Come in," again .said Mr. Fuseli, with a rfight'.increasvoD 
QPfq>hiisis, that stili did: not vibrate sufficiendy^ oil his^ visitor's 
tympanum. A. third tap :; ^< Come. inP roared Mr.* iNiseh^. 
widi the lungs of aiSteatoiv.aQceinpa&yii^ tiie.daEiningDmM 
quest with an- ejlK;ulati{>%. as loudly/ iNXsifecalfd i*; ofi whkh, 
hoisev^r^ it ipaji be enough to sagr diat it was: «ioeedIngly 
expoessive, although; perhaps :ii0l. strictly dasskal.. Thm 
astenished: Mr^X. entarQdithe.den', and received the full.gbiMir 
c£ iibelicm^s eye^. It can scarcely be> neoessaryto.add^that 
as; soon as;Mc Fuseli <£sGovered who. itwas, .herihuig^edxialr 
his misapprehension, and apologized for his rudeness.:. . 

Speaking, one dajF of. ai conteuqMnlngr' 8riasl$:.whose coun- 
teiwiwe»was not oi^ mostprgpossassiBychaittctegv andividioy' 
althoughrhe. had a firm andi.v%Qi»nK>peiieil^ did.imt evinces 
rauclt tasted in^ the selection* of his sidpgeda^ Mh.Euseli sai^ 
^' He^pailits nothiiig hoi thieo^ and miirdefiers^jandiwliCBite 
wants a model he looks in the glass.'' 

Mfw Eusdi;understood:the Laida llmguf^feRthioi^^ 
wmte it with .great dicganceiandpoweiw Her wasdikenascrratt 
estedle^Greek .scholar. WhewGo^fffoti v^ba pceparipgi Us 
traadsslioa'Of dbe^Iliad-for tfai^press^ Mrvi Kfteli^ havingisee» 
die ^ Prospectus'' of the w<Mrk^ mad^ sosae obsesvation^oi^kilit 
it wMe fiattuig' at Mr. Johns0Bfs table^ wUeh^ having beea* 
rep^pled^ to Mr. Cowper, , stiuek- him s^ fifrdbly^ tha& «he re^ 
quested the oricic^s assistance ia therevi^idn'C^ hk raanmcripfv 
and received it. In Hayley^s-^^ Ltfe of Cowper" there is a 
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letter from C6wper to the Rev. Wm. Unwin, dated Mardi 
13, 1786, in which the fact is mentioned in the fc^owing 
terms: 

. ^^ I have put my book into the hands of the most extra- 
ordinary critic that I have ever heard of. He is a Swiss ; 
has an accurate knowledge of English ; and for his knowledge 
of Homer, has, I verily believe, no fellow. Johnson recom- 
mended him to me. I am to send him the quires as fast as I 
finish them off, and the first is now in his hands.'' 

In a letter to his bookseller, dated February 11, 1790, 
Cowper says : — 

. " I am very sensibly obliged by the remarks of Mr. Fusdi, 
and beg that you will tell him so ; they afford me qsportu- 
nities of improvement which I shall not neglect" 

. And in another letter, dated Sept. 7, 1790 : — 

<^ It grieves me that after all, lam obliged to go into puUic 
without the whole advantage of Mr. Fuseli's judicious stric- 
tures • 'I beg you to present my compliments- 

t» Mr. Fuseli, with many and sincere thanks for the services 
diat bis own more important occupations would allow him to. 
render me." 

- << It is a singular spectacle," Mr. Hayley remarks, ^^ for those 
who love to c(»itemplate the progress of social arts, to observe 
a foreigner, who has raised himself to high rank in the ar- 
duous profession of a painter, correcting, and; thanked for 
correcting, the chief poet of England, in his English version- 
of Homer." ' 

- On the publication of Cowper's work, Mr. Fuseli wrote an 
admirable critique upon it, in the ** Analytical Review;" * 
which publication, indeed, is enriched with a great many ccm- 
tributions from his pen, on. subjects connected with natural 
history, the fine arts> and classical learning. It would be 
difiicult to convey a more adequate notion of the soundness' 
of Mr. Fttseli's remarks, than by showing, in the follow- 
ing passage of a letter from Cowper to Samuel Rose, Esq. 

* For Januiuy, 1793. 
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daM Feb. 17, 17985 what die putbor himself-ra man who, 
however amiable, was, at least, as sensitive as authors in g^ 
npral are — thought of the review ; — r 

" I have read the critique of my work in the Analytical 
^viQw, and am Jw^ppy to h^ve fallen toto the l^aijids pf a 
i^ritic, rigorous enough indeed, but a $qhplar and a ni^n ojf 
sense ; md who does not deliberatdy intend me ?ni^^. I 
am better pleased inde^, that he ceimgres so^o^ tilings, than 
I should have been with unmixed G9mmendatian j for hi$ 
-censw^e (to use the new cjiplom^c term), will accredit his 
praise. In hi$ particular ir^narks he is for the n^ost p^ 
jjght, and I sliall be the better for them ; but in his gen^r^ 
.onc^, { t^inU kp ass§i:ts top larg^, and more than he opuld 
prove." 

Of his intimate knowledge of Greek, Mr. Fus^ freq^ep^y 
availed himself for his amusement He would compose 
Groek verses extemporaneously, and then pretend that he 
pould not recollect the author. *' Whose are those, Per- 
son?" repeating foi^u: or five sonotous lin^^ ^* I r^^y.^o 
jGjOit Icnow," pijsrwered the leju'nqd professor, aft^ a shpt^ 
pfiuse ; np doubt j^uprised to find that 9itiy Qre^k e^ist^d ip 
the world with which he was unacquainted. ^^ How th^ 
deuc^ should yo^,^' was tfe^ phucfcUng reply, ^* w.hen I wr<)^ 
thepi myself? " . , 

There wer^ few niodern -languages alsp of which Mr<'F»* 
seli did not know something; for he^ Imd great fa^li^^y in 
aciqniriQg langpage^, a^d u^ed to say, ^at the application of 
. six weeks was^ enough to enable a man'to^Fasp dose riemeftta 
of any language. German was bis ]^ative tq^igv^. We. bai^ 
already shown what a master \i^ w^g of Engl}d^. He wrpte 
French with great ease, and Italian in its puijest di^Ieipf; 
and could read Dutch without difficulty, r— His memcay w^ 
singularly retentive; he was nearer at a loss m quoting a 
classic author; and could always tell the p^ of tfje worjc in 
which the quotation might be fo|ind. Sh^e^ea^ MUtpn, 
, and Dante were his favourites. With t^ fii^t lejspeci^Uy, 

VOL. X. -^ s - 
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perhaps few men ever Kved who were so thoroughly con- 
versant 

Mr, Fuseli wrote the " Advertisement,'* as it is called, but 
-which is in fact the preface to Dr. Hunter's translation of 
-<« Lavater's Physiognomy.*' It is a very able and a very 
<5haracteristic composition. We subjoin the concluding pa- 
ragraphs, not only to show the kindly feeling of Mr. Fuseli 
towards his earliest friend, but fiwr the sake of ihe allusion to 
iiimself which they contain. 

" It might, perhaps, be expected, that some information 
-t^hould be given relative to the author of this work ; a tAsk in 
our power, fuid sufficiently pteasing, if we consider the dia- 
Tacter of the man. But the narrative of a writer's life, how- 
ever celebrated, cannot fiimish details sufficiently important 
or varied to entertain or instruct the public — unless it be a 
confession, a task only to be performed by himself. Besides, 
the writer still iives, and what might be allowable or amusing, 
if r^ated of him who is no more amongst us, would border 
on indelicacy, whether it were praise or blame, if exhibited 
dtiring his life. Let it suffice to say, that Mr. Lavater is in 
rank the second minister of die churches of Zurich, and that 
$t -can only be accounted tor from the pain&l sentiment wbidi 
Ms superiority must ha.ve excited in his fellow-citizens, tfiat he 
is not the first. Every period of his life has been marked 
with luminous zeal in his clerical capacity, with intrepidity in 
his public, and widi primitive innocence in his private con- 
duct. His works on a great variety of topics, though all 
directed to one end, that of promoting order, instructing 
ignorance,^ exciting virtue, diffiising humanity, and regulating 
taste, are sufficiently numerous to furnish a small library. 
He was bom a poet, an orator, a philosopher, a critic; but 
a fatality, the very reverse of that which he laments in the 
character of some one in diis work * — an unbridled will of 
composing at dl times — has, perhaps, stained his produc- 
tions with greater inequality, than he would wish to have 
imputed to him who is desirous of unmixed praise. Still the 
• Mr. Fuseli himself. 
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greater part of his writings, as they are, will bW defiance to 
the torrent that in all ages sweeps to^obiivion tljie produce of 
mediocrity ; and it moy safely be pronounced,, without pro- 
phetic sagacity, that the work here presented to, the public, ^ 
notwithstanding its celebrity, has not yet reajchied tl^e summit 
of fame which it must command heifeaftes/' 

When Lavater published his " Aphorisms on Man,** it 

was ndth a view that they shpuld be translated into English 

by his fiietid Fuseli ; which they accordingly were. With 

this intention he dedic9^ them to "Mr. If useli, in. th^ follow- 

. ing terms : — 

^* Take, dear observeij of men, from the hand of your un* 
biassed friend, this testimony of esteem for, your geniqs. All 
the world know that this is no flattery; for in an hundred 
things, I am not of your opinion ; but, in what concei^n^ the 
knowledge pf mankind,^ we are nearer to one another than 
any twa in ten thpusand. What I giye here is the result ol 
Inig experience, matured and con^rmed by ij^rious and daily 
application, b will be fopnd,. X hope, an useiiil, book for 
every cla§s of men, froui the throne to the qottage. All is, 
cannot be, new; but all ought to be true, useful, important; 
and much I trust is new and individual. I give you liberty 
not only to make improvements, but. to omit vfhat you think 
fijse or unimportant^" 

A warm and sincere friendships subsisted- between Mr. 
Fnseli and Sir Thomas Lawrence; commencing at.^^ very 
early period in the life of the latter, and continuing, i\^ only 
with undiminished, but with increasing ardour, until the close 
of the life of the former. So great, indeed, wags the conge- 
niality of mind and feeling between those two distinguished 
artists, that it is said, that when the Milton Oallery was pro- 
jected, it was intended that the execution of it should be their 
joint work. Although the splendid result would render it 
extremely ungracious, to regret that that Gallery was even- 
tually the entire production of Mr, Fuseli's powerful pencil; 
yet, whoever has seen the magnificent picture by Sir Thoma% 
of " Satan calling up his Legions,** which was so long tjie 
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ftttWkflve ©maBnetit bf Norfolk bouse, Must fed, Aathadhis 
p6W^s bete devoted to the iUiistraticfti of our great epiopoet, 

- Engkund would have acquired some of the proud^t ppoofe of 
nati^iie genius. We are indebted to a friend who knows the 

- feet, f6r an anecdote winch dhows the generous and deikatte 
feeling of both these higUy-gifted men. Mr. Fusieli, hap^ 
p«ing to express bis high admiration of two original and 
very vahialrfe drawings, by Raphael, in Sir Thomas Law-^ 
rence's collection, the ktter sent them to him the nert day, 
with a request that he would accept them as a small testis 
mony of regard and respect. Mr. Fuseli, divided between 
i6s ddjght at this instance of Sir Thomas's kindness, ^nd his 
unwHlingness to deprive his friend of two such cihoice wodis^ 

■ declared diat he would amsent only to hold them in trust; 
and &at, at Ws death, they should revert tathe Jibenddonor^ 
After a few years, however, when he found that Sir Thomas's 
caWnet of drawings by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Cort^io, 
and all the great masters, had attained to an extent far beyond 
jljhat of any private or even royal collection in Europe, he in- 

- fiiSilted upon restoring the two drawings in question, remaridng 
that it was a pity to separate them from the society of their 
compeers. It may here be mentioned that, after Mr. Fusdi's 
death, .Sir TTioinas Lawrence became the purchaser, at a 
handsome price, of the extensive collecticm of historical and 
poetical drawings by Mr. Fuseli's hand; and it may? -with 

.justice, 'be added, that Mr. Fuseli's drawings are among ihe 
most cidmirable of his productions. 

So impressed were the students of the Royal Academy, 
wMr Ae kiridness with which Mr. Fuseli conducted himself 
towards theln in his office of keeper, one of the principal 
duties of 'which situation is, to superintend what is called 
** The Antique Academy," that some years ago they pre- 
sented him with a handsome silver vase, executed by Messrs. 

' Rundell and Bridge, fwm a design by Mr. Flaxn^an; a tri- 

' 'bute of grateftd respect which aftected him sensibly. 

In 1817, he was honoured 'with the diploma of the first 

"daas of "die acad^ny of St. Luke, at Rome. 
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''Some of bis principal prbdujctidns are .to th^'fi^Uptring 
haadft :— «« TheLazar-House," and « The Bridgjqg of Chao§/^ 
have been bought since hb ifeath by the Countess of Quil^*: 
ibrd. Tbe Duke of Buckinghan^ has two of bis finest p^^. 
tures from " The Midsummer Nigbf s ©ream." ' " Noah 
EBeBsing bis Family/' Mr. Fuseli presented, to the Qhqrch at 
Luton, in Bedfordshire. Mr. Roscoe has bis ^< Lycidas,'' 
•'^.Robin Goodfellow," and several others. " Sin and Death,*' 
and " The Night-Hag^" are in the possession of Jobi^ 
Knowles, Esq. The late Mr. Angerst^in had three of hi^ 
pictures.: " Satan starting from Ithuri^l's spear;" •^ The 
Deluge;" and « The Meeting of Adam and Eve." 

' Mr. Fuseli continued to paint to the last week of his Ufe* 
The picture which was on his easil at the time of his dealbj 
and which is in a state that may feirly be caUed finished, was 
*^ Constance," from King John. He wa^ painting it £br 
James Carrick Moore, Esq. He left, however, above sixty 
pictures, most of them finished (the greater part, indeed 
having been exhibited,) and the, rest in different stages of 
advancement; for it was frequently his practice, when he had 
completed his composition, a^d imparted to it some eiqpres- 
sion and a little effect, to set it asid^ and take pp something 
else. Perhaps, it may not be uninteresting to mention, that 
he painted with his left hand. 

During his long life, Mr. Fuseli generally enjoyed excel- 
lent health. His oply complaint was an occasional tendency 
to water in the chest, which he always removed by tbe use 
of digitalis. " I have beefi a very happy man," he was 
accustomed to say, *^ for I have been always well, and 
always employed in doing what I liked." 

At the time of his death he was on a visit to the Countess 
of Guildford, at Putney Hill. On the Sunday preceding 
the fatal event, he was engaged to dine with his early, ad- 
mired, and admiring friend Mr. Rogers, the ppet, to meet 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and his attached friend and hajf- 
^upii Mr. W. Young Ottley; but, having tak^ «. sh9rt 
walk in the garden at Putney JtJiU, and fedling him^tf 
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a litde indisposed) Lady Guildford persuaded him to seiid 
an apology) which he rather reluctantly did. — It is impos»- 
sible to pay too high a tribute to Lady Guildford, and her 
amiable and accomplished daughters Lady Susan and Lady 
Georgina North, for the uniform kindness with which they 
treated Mr. Fuseli, and for the solidtude which they evinced 
on his account when he appeared to be in danger. His ill- 
ness^ if it might be so called, for he had no particular 
disorder, lasted only five days. He was attended by Sir 
Alexander Crichton and Dr. Holland; but nature was evi- 
dently giving way, and all medical skill proved unavailing. 
To the last he retamed the perfect possession of his faculties, 
and his mind was as vigorous and alert as at any former 
period of his life. On Mr. Knowles, who had been his daily 
visitor firom the commencement of his indisposition, calling 
to see 'him the evening previous to his decease, Mr. Fuseli 
said to him, ^^ My friend, I am going to that bourne whence 
no traveller returns.*' 

It being the period of the year at whibh the annual exhi^^ 
bidon of the Royal Academy is always in activie preparation, 
Sir Thomas Lawfence was at the time peculiat'ly engaged 
at Somerset House; but he nevertheless contrived to pay 
those kind attentions to his dying friend, the value of which 
at such a momeht it is impossible adequately to apprecitUie. 
Notwithstanding his occupations^ and the distanos from 
town, Sit Thomas went to Putney Hill at least once every 
day during Mr. Fuseli's illness. Early on the morning of 
Saturday the 16th bf April, 1825, Mr. Fuseli anxiously 
and repeatedly asked if Sir Thomas Lawrence was yet come ; 
thus exemplifying the exquisite lines of Gray: 

<< On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires.^' 

IShohly after he expired, without suffering the . Iea3t 
pain. 

On the 17th of April Mr. Fuseli's remains were brought 
to t6wn by Mr. Knowles, one of his executors^ and receiv^ 
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at th^ Royal Aeademy by Mr. BidmatiiiOy his other exeeiif^ 
tor. On the 25th they were deposited m a private vault is 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, close to that of his great friend 
and admirer^ Si^ Joshua Reynolds. The procession pro-- 
ceeded from S(Hnerset House about eleven o'clock, and 
.arrived at the Cathedral a little before twelve. The hearse,, 
drawn by six horses, was followed by eight moumingrcoaches^ 
eadi drawn by four, the first containing the two executors,. 
John Knowles and Robert .Balmanno^ Esqrs.; the others Sur 
Tho, Lawrence, Pres. R. A. ; Henry Howard^ Esq. Sec. R. A.; 
Rob. Smirke, jun. Esq. Treasurer, R. A. ; Sir Wm. Beechey,. 
R. A. ; Tho. Phillips, Esq. R. A. ; Alf. K Chalon, Esq. R. A.j 
Wm. Mulready, Esq. R.A.; G. Jones, Esq. R.A.; R. R* 
Reinagle, Esq. R. A. ; JeflF. Wyatville, Esq. R. A. ; Rev. Dr. 
C. Symmons ; S. Cartwright, Esq. ; Lord James Stuart, M. P.> 
Vice Adm. Sir Graham Moore, K.C.B.; Hon. Col. Howard^ 
M. P. ; Sir E. Antrobus, Bt. ; W. Lock, Esq. ; Samuel Ro- 
gers^ Esq. ; Henfy Rogers, Esq. ; Wm. Young Otdey, Esq. ; 
Wm« Roscoe, Esq. ; Rob. Roscoe, Esq. ; B. R. Haydon, 
Esq. ; Henry Roscoe, Esq. ; T. G. Wainewright, Esq. ; and 
M. Haughton, Esq. The procession was closed by the 
carriages (mostly drawn by four horses, with servants in 
state liveries) of the Marquess of Bute, the Countess of 
Guildford, Lord Rivers, Lord Ja. Stuart, Hon. Col. Howard, 
Vice Adm. Sir Graham Moore, Samuel Rogers, Esq., Mrs. 
Coutts, Sir Edm. Antrobus, Sir T. Lawrence, Dr. Sym-" 
mons, Mr. Lock, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Smirke, Mr. Wyat« 
ville, &c. &c. 

In the year 1788, Mr. Fuseli married Miss Sophia Raw^ 
lins, who survives him, and to whom he has bequeathed the 
whole of his property. 

On the day after the funeral, a character of Mr. Fuseli 
as an artist appeared in a Morning Paper^* which, we 
understand, was written by a young artist of great promise; 
and which seems to us to be so just and impartial, that we 
must be permitted to quote it. 

* The Morning Herald, 
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<< It has ivith truth been I'emairked that the works of meii 
of genius alone^ where great faults are united with great 
beauties^ aflbrd prc^r matter for critieiBm; that genius, 
wkic^i is always eoo^tric, boid, and daring, at the time that 
it commands attention, is sure to provoke criticism ; that it 
is tbe regular, cold, and timid composer who escapes cen- 
sure, ami deserves no pl^atse. No man possessed more 
dec^dly the chardcteristics of genius, and genius too of the 
Very highest order, than Mn Fusdi« No man astonished- 
iSaore by the occasional sublimity of his inventions, although 
he often fell into that infirmity of a great mind, — extrava- 
ganoct That his errors arose from the same energy of 
character which produced his greatest beauties, is proved 
by his owii firequent and impassioned declaration, that he 
would sooner be the author of the forced and capricious 
siyle of Golteius and Spranger, than of the meagre and 
insipid taste of Albert Duren 

" This oci^asional extravagance has tended to depteciiite 
his s^le in the estimation of the English public, for the 
vulgat* will see M«, when they are incapable of distinguii^hing 
beauties; but it must be acknowledged that somef of hts 
inventions are wholly free from this defect. Perhaps no 
composition ever had so powerful an effect on the mind of a 
spectator as his * Lazar-House/ No wol*k of Michael Angelo 
himself displays so great a diversity of character and pas-^ 
sibn. The original idea of this melAncholy and terrific 
scene is known to have been taken from nature^ which con-^ 
tradicts the vulgar prejudice that he never referred to ttat 
source. No man has been Worthy of embodying the <x)n- 
ceptidhid of Milton blat him. In the contest of S^an and 
Death, and many others of the purest epic nature, our 
admii*Ation and appkuse are divided between the poet and 
the paintet. • His « Lycidas ' and « The Dream of Eve,' 
art pregnant witli pathos, and the most exquisite poetic 
feeling. 

" Although many of his pictures possessed that fdysterious 
and ominous tone of ecdour that accords so well with his 
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sialject% yet H mimt be acknowledged upon the whole that 
be was not eminent as a colourist. Althoagh in niany of his 
woiics thete ate defects in drawings yet fiw pow^r m drawhig^: 
for style, for heroic and epic form, he commands the highest 
adniimtion as a draughtsman^ 

** As a man of general taste he was truly liberal. What- 
ever beauties he did not possess himself, he was not the less* 
capable of appreciating and enjoying^ when he £aund them in 
the works of others. The charms of Colour seemed always^ 
to give him the greatest pleasure ; and he even took delight 
in those lesser graces of art to which he himself never de- 
scended. Although his existence was valuable to all, yet by 
none will his loss be so severely felt as by the younger artists. 
No man was more acute in discerning the germ of genius, 
and no man more ready and more capable to foster and ma- 
ture, when he found it." 

Mr* Fuseli has left many manuscripts; some complete, 
otherig imperfect Of the first description, the principal ^re 
eight Lectures on Painting, and a volume containing nearly 
three hundred Aphorisms on Art, which are said to manifest 
extraordinary power and acumen. About twenty years ago 
he engaged to write, and commenced a History of Modem 
Art. Unfortunately this history, although it consists of be- 
tween five and six hundred manuscript pages, is in an un- 
finished stfite ; the narrative being brought down only to the 
death of Michael Angelo. ^JThere is also a German poem on 
art, which Mr. Fuseli himself considered the best thing be 
ever wrote; and there are innumerable firagments, compre- 
hending observations on art, and on artists. All these re- 
mains have been sent to Mr. Roscoe for his revision. ■ 

Besides two or three drawings, there are at least five por- 
traits of Mr. Fuseli in existence. A portridt in profile^ 
p£4nt6d by Mr. Northcote,. at Rome, in the possession of 
James Moore, Esq. ; a portrait painted many years ago by 
Mr. Opie; a most characteristic cabinet picture on ivory, by 
Mr. Haughton ; an admirable cabinet picture, by Mr. Har-' 
lowe; and a recently painted half-length, by Sir Thoteas 
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Lawrence, of which it is enough to say, that it is one of Sii* 
Thomas's finest and most successful productions. There is 
also a masterly bust of him in marble, by £• H. Biuly^ 
Esq, R-A. 

We subjoin a list of the works of art that were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy by Mr. Fuzeli, commencing with the sixth 
eSyhibition of that body in 1774, to the period of his deatli» 
1825, being upwards of half a century. The first two articles 
were exhibited while he was studying at Rome. 

1774. The death of Cardinal Beaufort. A Drawing. 
1777. A scene in Macbeth* 

1780. Ezzelin Bracciaferro, musing Over Meduna^ slain by him 

for disloyalty^ during his absence in the Holy Ijand* 
Satan starling from the touch ofBhuriePs latice. 
Jason appearing before PeliaSy to whom the sight of a man 

with a single sandal had been predicted fcUal. 

1781. Dido, « Ilia graves oculus,*' &c. &c. ^neid 14. 
Queen Catherine's Vision. Vide Shakspeare*s Hen.VIIL 

(act. 5.) 
A Conversatiorti 
1782; I^e Night-mare. 

1783. The Weird Sisters. 

■ Percival delivering Balisane from the enchantment bf 

Urma. F/tfe Tale of Thyot 
ijaib/ Constance^ Arthur, and Salisbt&y. Vide Kiiig 
John; 

1784. Lady Macbeth walking in het Sleep. 

OEdipus with his Daughter^ receiving the summons 6f 
his death. Sophocles. 

1785. The Mandrake i a Charm. F^Vfe Ben Johnson's Witches* 
Prospero. Vide Tempest. 

1786. Francesca and Paolo. Dante's Inferno. 

The Shepherd's Dream. Vide Paradisfe Lost, B. i;^ 

line 781. 
CEdipus devoting his Son. Vide OEdipuS Coloneus o( 

Sophoblesi 
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1788. I%€seus receiving the due Jrom Ariadne^ Afinidied 

Sketch^ 

1789. Beatrice* Fi& Much Ado about Nothing. 

1790. Wolfram introducing Bertram of Navarre to ike place 

where he had confined his Wife with the Skeleton of 
her JLofoer. Vide Contes de la Reine de Navarre. 

1792. Faktaff in the Buck-^mket. Vide Merry Wives of 

Windsor. 
Christ disappearing at Emaus. 

1793. Micb^hi the Cauldron sinking, the Witches vanishing* 

Sketch for a large picture. 
Jmoret delivered from the enchantment qfBusirane ly 
Britomart. Vide Spenser. 

1798. Richard III. in his Tent, the night preceding the Battle 

qfBosnoorth, approached and addressed 1y the Ghosts 
of several, whom, at different periods of his Protector^ 
ship and Usurpation, he had destroyed. 

1799. The Cave of Spleen. Vide Rape of tfie Lock. 

1800. The Bard. Vide Gray. 
JTie DescerU of Odin. Dittoi 
The Fatal Sisters. Ditto* 

1801. Celadoti and Amelia. Vide Thomson's Seasonsi 

1 80S. Thetis and Aurora, the Mothers tf Achilles and MemntM 

the Ethiopian, presented themselves before the throne 

of Jupiter, each to beg the the life of her son, who 

were proceeding to single combat. Jupiter decided in 

favour qf Achilles, and Memnonfell. Vide j^schylus. 

1804f. The Bosicrusian Cavern. Vide Spectator. 

1805. The Corinthian Maid. 

1806. Count Ugolino, Chirf of the Guelphs of Pisa, locked up 

iy the opposite party with his four sons, and starved 
to death in the Tamer, which from that event acquired 
the name of Torre della Fame. Vide Infemb. 
Milton dictating to his Daughter. 

1807. Criemhild the widxm qfSivril, shews to Trony, inprisoH^ 

the head ofGunther, his accomplice in the assassination 
qf her husband. 
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liBOd. Cardinal' Sedufoffterr^d Sy the supposed j^parifton 

of Gloucester, Vide Hen. VI. Pt. 2nd; a;ctiUi. sc. 3. 
1809. Romeo corttemptnting Juliet in the M&mmmL Wide 

Shakspearc. 
The encounter of Borneo and Paris, in the Monument of 

the Capulets. Ditto. 
16^10. Hercules, to deliver T%esetts, assails and 'wounds Pluto 

on his throne. Vide Iliad B.5. v. 4»85. 

1811. Macbeth consulting the Vision of the Armed Iteadi Vide 

Sbakspeare. 
Sarpedon slain in Battle, carried hotive hf Sleep and 

Death. Iliad B. 1 7. v. 682. 
Richard IIL startingjrom the Apparition of those 'whom 

he had assassinated* Vide Shakspeofre. 
Dion seeing a Female Spectre overturn Ms Attars and 

sns^ep his HcdL Vide Plntarch^s Life of Dion. 

1812. Lady Macbeth seizes the daggers. A sketch for a large 

picture. 
The Witch and the Mandrake* Vide Ben Johnson^^ 
Eros reviving Psyche* Apuleius. 
Ulysses addressing the Shade of Ajax in Tartemns. 
1814. Sigelind, SifH^s mother, roused by the Contest (f the 

Good and Evil Genius about her InfaM Son* Vide 

Liet der Nibelunge, XI* 
Queen Mab-^ 

*< She gallops night by hight through lover^s brains," &t. 

Vide Romeo and Juliet. 

Criemhild mourning aver Si/rid. Vide Liet der Mbe- 

lungeii, XVIL 
i 8 1 7. Perseus starting from ike Cave of the Gorgons. . Hesiod's 

Shifeld of Hercules. 
Theodore in the Haunted Wood, deterred from rescuing 

a Female chased by an Infeimal Knight. Vide Boe^ 

caccio's Decameron. 
Criemhild throwing herself on the Body qfSivril, assas- 

sidaied by Trony. Das Nibelungen lied. 
Sivril, secretly married to Criemhild, surprised by Trony, 
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tke Saxons. Das Niebeliuigeii lied. 
IMS. Jimte in its -descent to Hell, discovers amidst thejligtt 
of hapless laoevsy "whirled, about in a hurncoaiei Me 
, Jbrpn of Paolo and Frahscesca qfJtiminL Vide lii-. 

ferno, Cant 5. 
A Scene of the Deluge. 

1820. An Incantation. See the Pharmaceutria of Theocrites. 
Criemhildy the widoxv of Siegfried the Swift, exposes 

his body, assisted by Sigmond his father. King ofBeU 
gium, in the minster at Worms, and swearing to his 
assassination, challenges Hagen Lord of Trony, and 
Gunther King of Burgundy, his brother, to approach 
the corpse, and on the wounds beginning to fhw, 
charges them with the Murder. Lied der Nibelungo* 
Aveiiture XVII.— 4085, &c. 
Ariadne, Theseus, and the Minotaur, in the Labyrinth, 
Vide Virg. Mn. 6. 

1821. Amphiaraus, a chief of the Argolic League against 

Thebes, endcmed with prescience, to avoid his fate 
withdrem to a secret place Jcnomi only to Eriphyle his 
wife, which she, seduced by the presents ofPolynices, 
disclosed: thus betrayed, he on departing commanded 
Akmceon his son, on being infonned of his death, to 
destroy his mother. Eriphyle fell by the hand of her 
son, who fled, pursued by the Furies. 

Jealousy. A Sketch. 

Prometheus delivered by Hercules. A Drawing. 

1823. The Dawn. 

'* Under the opening eye-lids of the morn : 
What time the gray-fly winds his sultry horn.*' 

Vide Milton's Lycidas. 

1824. Amoret delivered by Britomart from the spell of Busy- 

rane. Vide Fairy Queen. 

1825. Canm. ^'^^ Milton. >_ p^^^^^^ p.^^^^^^ 
Psyche. y 

Total 69. 
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For by much the larger and more interesting portion of the 
facts contained in this memoir, we have been indebted to the 
kind communications of several of Mr. Fuseli's intimate friends^ 
We have also availed ourselves of the biographical notices ii| 
Pilkingtont Ae Monthly Mirror, and the European, Gentle 
imn% an4 Imperial 
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No. X. 

THE REV. ABRAHAM REES, D.D. 

1 HIS eminent person long held a most distinguished rank in 
the literary and scientific world. He was the son of the Rev* 
Lewis Rees^ a dissenting minister, who contributed, during 
an almost unexampled length of active life, to promote the ^ 
cause of nonconformity in North and South Wales. When 
Mr. Lewis Rees first settled in the northern part of the prin- 
cipality, the country was, with regard to religion, in a state 
of extreme barbarism, for which it is by no means difficult 
to account. For many years after Wales was incorporated 
with England, great pains were taken to eradicate the Welch 
language, and, by a particular statute in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, it was enacted that ^^ no man that used that 
language could enjoy any office or fees under the Crown.** 
Though the stigma thus fixed upon the tongue of this hardy 
race of ancient Britons produced no material change among 
the generality of the Welch, yet it did not fail to excite, in a 
considerable degree, the ambition of those who were best 
capable of instructing in the sound principles of morality and 
religion the great mliss of the people. Looking to the favour 
and preferment which generally attach to those who teadily 
acquiesce in the measures of a court, maiiy of their ecclesias- 
tical guides either cea$ed to labour in the vineyard of their 
heavenly master, or delivered their instructions in an un- 
known language. It is true, that afler the reformation, both 
under the aupicious reign of Elizabeth, and during the profli- 
gate one of Charles the Second, the Welch language was 
commanded to be used in the churches in Wales, where that 
language was commonly understood ; but, as if to counter- 
balance the good effect which those ordinances were calcu- 
lated to produce, it was long the custom to induct to the 
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best ecclesiastical prefeirments persons who were absolutely 
ignorant of Welch. Under such circumstances the care 
of the Welch churches naturally devolved upon men who 
were, in the strictest sense of the phrase, the ^^ hireling 
shepherds " alluded to in the gospel ; and who, for the sake 
of a mod^ratie subsistc^oe, were coiUent to serve two, three, 
or even four congregations, at the distance of several miles 

^om, each otber> The duties of the holy office were neces- 
j^arily hurried over in a slpvenly mannenv; the people 4e^ive;4 

.little a^va^tage from public instruction; and the wore im- 
portant bejiefits .which ought to hav/e accrued to, the.risine 
generation from private teachiiig,^ and |;he example of the 
teacher, were wholly unknown to them* Xp these defects in 
the administration of the national religion may be ascribed 
that ignorance which generally prevailed in North W^les. in 
th^ early part of the last century; and to the same cause 

^^ay be attributed the rapid progress of Methodisin in 
that country, and the prevalence of various absurd and 
faoatical sectiSj more especially of that which is peculiar to 

< Wales, and which is known by the whimsical appellation of 
^* Jumpers." Mr. Lewis Reesj during the wholfs of his 
ministry, discouraged in his followers every species of enthu- 
siam, but hi^ zeal in the assertion of the doctrines of Chris" 
ti^nity was eminently distinguished. In the laborious dis- 
charge of all the duties pertaining to a Christian minister he 

. yiras singularly assiduous and indefatigable. The insults 
which he frequently experienced in the performance of his 
sacred functions excited his pity and sorrow, but had no 

, effibct in abating his ardour. Tp ,ayoid the assaults and in- 
dignities of the bigot and fanatic, who even threatened his 
Jife, he travelled from place to place in the darkness of nigl^t. 

jOn Sundays, and during the hours of leisure on other days, 
he preached to crowded congregations ; and he neglected no 
fit opportunity which presented itself of instructing in virtue 
.and the Christian religion the children and youngpr branqhes 
of tbo^e femilies who att^ndeji upon his ministry. Such was 

,.bis,&u9Qfiii3» that, he U^cwup j»o^ pppuj^r in.tbe^v^pj^c^s 
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in w^ich he had begun his labours at so much personal 
hazard. In the course of a few years the minds of a great 
mass of the people became enlightened, and their dispositions 
amdLiorated to a degree scarcely conceivable ; and the name 
of Lewis Rees is to this day held in veneration by the de- 
scendants of tliose who w^re originally his bitterest enemies 
and persecutors. After having spent the most vigorous and 
active part of his life in this scene of labour and danger, and 
having kid the foundation of many dbsenting congregations 
in North Wales, he removed to Glamorganshire, where he 
passed his remaining y«ars, an eminently popular and usefiil 
preacher ; and died at die advanced age of ninety. 

By his mother's side, Dr. Abraham Rees was collaterally 
descended from the celebrated Perry, who died a martyr to 
nonconformity in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Dr. Rees was bom at or near Montgomery, in the year 
1743. Having, with a view to the ministry, to which his 
jather devoted him from his birth, received the elemwits of 
education under Dr. Jenkins, who superintended a respectable 
^seminary for Protestant dissenters at Carmarthen, he was 
removed to London, and became a pupil in the academy for 
Assenting ministers, founded by Mr. Coward at Hoxton, and 
which was then conducted by Dr. David Jennings, the learned 
author of a work on Jewish antiquities, and Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Samuel Morton Savage. Here he made such proficiency, 
especially in the mathematics and in natural philosophy, to 
which studies, on the recommendation and with the assistance 
of hb friend Dr. Price, he devoted as much of his time as his 
other engagements and his views as a candidate for the mi- 
nistry would allow, that in 1762, on the death of Dr. Jennings, 
and when a new arrangement took place in the academy, Dr. 
Kippis being appointed classical tutor, Dr. Rees, although 
only nineteen years of age, and although his regular term of 
study was not completed, was appointed by the trustees of the 
institution to the mathematical department of tuition. In this 
arduous situation he gave so much satis&ction, that he was 
soon after chosen to the more responsible office of iipsident 
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liiitor^ whulh te continiied to hoW for twenty- tfii?e6 yfeftrs, 10 
the credit of Cbe acadefny, and tbe great advanjt^e of the 
dissenting cause. During the time that 0r. Rees retained 
these appointments, he had under his tuition many gm^esnefk 
who afterwards became eminent as preachers in their respect-^ 
ive denominations, and not a few survive who are weU known 
to the n^gious and the literary world. 

JE'or some time Dr. Rees c^ciated only as m, occasicma]. 
preacher. At length, in July, 1768, he was unanimously, 
elected pastor of the Pr-esby tarian congregation, St, Thomas's, 
Skm^wark, (since removed io Staniford-streftt,. Blackiriars^^ 
Road), a conn^on of which he was always accustomed to 
sqoieak with pleasure. His |^-edecessor was Mr. Henry Reiid, 
whob ^itb his brother, Mr. James Read, strenuously opposed, 
in 1719, the impositron of articles and conies9i<»is of &ith 
upon dissenting ministers, for which they suffered not a little 
obloquy from some of thieir more connplying br^thr^n. . Mr^ 
Henry Read tod presided over the congregatiw in St. Tho- 
me's above half a century, and with sixck popuUrityj that 
for many years he was obliged to take his station in the 
pulpit neariy an hom* before the commencement of the s^rvic^e, 
on account of the crowds of auditors who litendly blocked up^ 
tbe aisles cf the inec^ng. Dr. Rees remained in this situation 
fifteen years, and the congregation flour^hed under hi^ tni^ 
uistry. At the end of that t^m, on the death of Mr. Na* 
diai^iel White, he was invited to become minister of the 
ecbgregation of Jewin Street, then assembling m the 014 
Jewry, in a place consecrated by the labours of a s^iccessiio^^ 
ef eminendy pious men, nearly the la^ of whom was the 
highly^ifted and learned Dr. Chandler* From vari<»]S causes^ 
the congregation had much declined, and it was judged (wis^y 
as appeared by the event), that Dr. Rees would revive the 
interest; and with this hope, and without any calculation g£ 
an increase of emolument, wi^h the consei^ of his friends at 
St. Thomas's, he accepted ^he invitation^ and from 1783 to 
the period of his death, continued to labour with unquestion* 
able aiH increasing successs. 
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But wie must ndw reveit to his academic occupations. In 
the year 1784^1 Dr. Savage and Dr. Kippis resigned their 
connexion with the semiaaiy at Hoxton ; and Dr. Rees soon 
after fcdlowed their example. The cause of this separation 
falus never been properly explained ; blit titere is reason to 
believe that it was occasioned, in a great measure, by some 
dissditisfaction- expressed on the part of the trustees, at the 
wide departure c^ thiis academical institution from the doo- 
trinid principles whidi jt was established to support. The 
<dd s^mhiary at Hoxton, therefore, beli)g now broken up, 
and that at Warrington, as well as the one at Daventry, fall* 
ing into rapid decay, it was resolved by a meeting of the 
more liberal and wealthy dissenters in London, to form 
another near the metropolis, on a more«extended ^cale than 
bad as yet appeared in England, for the educatioti df young 
men iu the free principles of nonconformity, unshackled by 
creeds, artides, and confessions of faith. Accordingly, a large 
subscription, headed by Mr. Newton, k gentleman of fortune^ 
was entered into, and in a short time a fund was provided, 
sufficient for the purdiase and fitting up of some extensive 
premises at Hackney. The building went on with alacrity, 
and at the opening of it in 17S6, Dr. Kippis, the principal 
director and tutor, preached a sermon, which was published. 
The next commemorati^ discourse was preached by Dr. 
Price, who was succeeded, in 1788, by Dr. Rees, and he by 
the younger Mr. Hugh Worthmgton, of Salter's Hall, after 
whom followed Dr. Priestley, with whom, we believe, the 
series of annual sermons ended. From the beginning of the 
dei^gn. Dr. Rees was looked up to as the person best qualified 
to discharge the duties of a resident tutor in the natural sci- 
ences ; and he continued to do so as long as the institution 
existed. But though great things were expected fi*om the 
New Ckdl^e, as it was called, there were not wanting some 
persons of shrewd judgment, to foresee and predict the speedy 
fiite of this splendid edifice. One (Ejection to the new es- 
tablishment, was .the expeaeisiveness of the ^stem of education 
therein adopted ; and another, of equal, if not greater import- 
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ance, was the circumstance of adfioitting other pupils besides 
those intended for the ministry. It was observed, that such 
an association tended to raise the views «f theological students 
above the condition they were about to occupy in life ; and it 
was reasonably feared, that a promiscuous education like this, 
would rather weaken than cherish the spirit of zeal and hu- 
mility which ought to be the leading characteristic of the 
Christian teacher. In answer to this, the English universities 
were referred to, where, it was said, young men sometimes 
form connexions with the sons of the nolnlity, and thereby 
procure ^valuable preferment. But as it hf^pens that the 
dissenters, while they remain such, can enjoy no ecclesiastical 
benefices or distinctions at all, it is surprising how such an 
idea could have entered the heads of intelligent men. And 
even had there been any justification for such a plea, it could 
only have been one that was at direct variance with the fun- 
damental principles of nonconformity, at least as far as r^ards 
the character and conduct of its ministers, of whom it is ex- 
pected that they should be abstracted from selfish views and 
worldly ambition. Considering all this, the decline of the 
New College at Hackney was no more than the natural con- 
sequence of an immature project ; but there were other causes 
which combined to hasten its dissolution. The primary or 
ostensible object of the scheme, was the settlement of an 
academy to prepare young men for the ministerial office, aiid 
on that account ample funds ought to have been secured in 
the first instance ; instead of which, the expences of the es- 
tablishment were such as to exclude youths of little property 
from enjoying the benefits of the foundation ; and as to elee- 
mosynary tuition, it was out of the question altogether. 
Again, the burden attached to the preceptorial chairs soon 
became too heavy for the very learned persons who filled 
those situations ; especially as the salaries and perquisites were 
far from proving an adequate remuneration for the sacrifice 
of so much time and labour. In the endowed schools and 
colleges connected with the established church, the masters 
and professors are made easy, by the assurance that their 
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ladtei* days will be rendered comfortable by a provision legally 
secured for them. They are further stimulated to persever- 
ance by the prospect of advancement in the church ; few in- 
stances having occurred, in which the conductors of great 
schools, after spending some years in the honourable dis- 
charge of their painful office, have been passed over without 
some promotion. But in the present case, the tutors at Hack- 
ney were ddomed to incessant fatigue, without the least chance 
of realizing a fund for their future support. 

Every thing here w^ capricious ; 'and the instability of 
the fabric soon became apparent in the declension 6f sub- 
scribers, the paucity of scholars, and the secession of instruct- 
ors. Dr. Kippis, who was now far advanced in years, left. 
Hackney to be near his congregation in Westminster ; and 
Dr. Priestley, who, after his settlement as the successor of 
Dr. Price, had taken an active part in the management of the 
coll^^ quitted the kingdom in disgust, to end his days in 
America. Thus Dr. Rees, paving now passed the meridian 
of life, was left almost alone, surrounded with difficulties, op- 
pressed by labours, and perplexed by anxieties. It should, 
also be observed, that the period was remarkably gloomy, atid 
the aspect of the times very un&vourable to an institution of > 
this description. The horrors of the French revolution had . 
filled the minds of many dissenters, as well as of other mem- 
bers of the community, with the dread of witnessing similar 
scenes in England.^ The political sentiments avowed by Dr. 
Price in his famous revolutionary sermon, increased the ap- . 
prehension; and the allusion to that discoui*se by Mr. Burke, 
in his celebrated ^^ Refiecticms on the French Revolution,'' 
spread the alarm fi'om one end of the kingdom to die other ; 
insomuch, that numbers, whose doctrinal opinions coincided 
with those inculcated at Hackney, drew back from counten- 
ancing the academical establishment there, lest they should be 
suspected of repubUcanism* 

Further than this,— it cannot be denied, that the religioiis 
principles of the dissenters, speaking of them as a general . 
body, were now undergoing a very material change; or tft? 
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th€ff> f everting &st to the doctriaal standard of the old INft4 
ritans and Nonconformists. Aboat the time when the collegia: 
at .Hackney was projecting, some writers rf powerful intellect, 
had accused the dissaiters with having abandoned die fidth of: 
their forefathers^ Thb occasioned some warm discasidcuLf 
and particular congr^ations, in various districts^ were adk 
dttced as proofs that the principles of the dissenters renuuned 
the same. la reply, it was observed, that these insulated 
societies were so far firom furnishing a r^utation of the charge^ 
that, on the contrary, they strengthened and proved it ; espe- 
cially When it appeared, that the fountains o€ knowledge werei 
entirely under the direction of Arians or Socinians. Th&. 
agitation of this question was far from being favourable to the 
new college at Hackney; and while the institution was in thi& 
S9tage of decay, the death of Dr. Kif^is put an end to ik 
entirely. 

On this melancholy loss, Dr. Rees preached a serqion at^ 
the meeting in the Old Jewry; in which discourse he drew, 
the character of Dr. Kippis very ably, and then concluded ias. 
follows: 

^f Such are the general outlines of the character and labours, 
of our deceased fitiend. The portrait, I am sensible, i& not 
sufficientiy just to the original. In delineating a charact^ 
which exhibits so many excellencies^^ and so few defects, none* 
can suspect me of approaching to adulation. My respect for- 
him \ya6 great. I honoured ban a^ a fatt^. I. loved him as 
ft brodier. But my aflbctiop, I am conficRntj has not misled^ 
my judgment. By the favour of Providence, which mi»rks , 
the bounds of our habitation, I^was led in early life intO'ail 
intimate acquaintance with^ him^ Our acquaintance^ as co-* 
tutors and oo-adjutors in public^ business^ ripened iirto an* 
established friendship ; a&d (Hir fri^odship continued, without 
so muoh^ as a mos^entwy interruption) •Imd with incredsing * 
attachment, for more than tiiirty*two yeara^ to tb<e day <^-bi^ • 
death. It must h^ve been my own feulf^ if I ha^ve- not Jeri ved 
advantage from his extensive literuy knowledgey fr^m the > 
wisdom of his counsels^ and front. thci^ exempkurkiess^ of bis • 
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conduct. JJo ^ology, I trust, wilt be thottgbt ntecieissai^y ftft 
introducing myself on this occasion. As it was niy ambition 
to cultivate the friendship I enjoyed, it is my pride to have ?t 
publicly known, that I valued that friendship as onte of tb^ 
chief honours Mid pleasures of my life. The friend I hav6 
lost Cannot be easily replaced.'* 

Having thus brought the histoiy of this short*lived, brit 
once noted, institution to a termination, we must now notice 
the literary career of Dr. Rees, which many probably will- hh 
disposed to regret^ with us, was ever so interrupted. 

About the year 177ftor-1777, the propri^x>rs of Ghum^ 
bcrs's Gfyclopafedia having been disappointed in procuring a 
qualified person t» superintend a new edition of that important 
and valuable compilation, were recommended' to employ Dri 
S^eesj who undertook the Herculean labour ; and in the cours6 
rf the following y^u", the first weekly number made its appear-^ 
atifce. The publictttion. took up near.nine years, being com- 
pleted, in four foKo volumes, in 1786; about which time, the 
teamed editor was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, As 
this undertaking forms an interesting feature in the history df 
general Kterature^ we ti'ust to be excused for giving a brief 
sketch of the origin of the Dictionary, with some account of 
its improvements, and the imitations to which it has given 

'the first performance of ! the kind^ was the " Lexicon 
Tecbnicum'* of Djj^ohn Harris, which appeared in the year 
P708^ in two volumes foKo; and was afterwards enlarged by 
a sitipplemental volume r the last edition beii^g in 1755. Thi^ 
Dictionary possesses great- merit, and mayj even now, as filt 
as relates to the mathematics^ be consulted with advantage. Tk 
was by^ frequently consulting thi$ work-in the shop of hte 
master, Senex, the gk>be4naker, that-Ephraim ChaHrt)eiri& was 
led to conceive the idea of a more xiompi^hensive and general ^ 
dietionary V^ science. Havingt fi>rjned. Iii$ platii, he quitted 
the ccyunter to devote himself entirely tathe executi<»l of hfe 
project and in 1738 appeared the first edition of the Cycfei- 
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pBBii»y In tw^ folio volumes, dedicated to tM King* IW 
reputation which the author gained by this performanee^ pro-^ 
cured hb election into die Royal Society ; and in 1738 a new 
edition came out, which sold so rapidly that the very next 
year a thiid impression was called for ; which was ahooost as 
quickly followed by a fourth in 1741 ; and a fifth in 174!€i. 
After this, and while a sixth edition was in cont^K[dation, the 
proprietors thought it might be supplied by a supplement in 
two more volumes, for which purpose Mn George Lewis 
Scott, mathematical tutor to His late Majesty,, and the indefiL- 
tigable Dr. John Hill, were selected as the compilers. In this 
state the Cydopaedia continued some years, when the pro* 
prietors formed the resolution of blending the original and 
supplement together in one alphabet, with additions. To exr 
ecute this design, Owen Ruffhead was engaged : but he had 
not proceeded far, when he died ^ and the work stood still fbs 
a considerable time* Dr. Kippis wa& the next person, we 
believe, to whom the intended new edition was intrusted ;. but 
^ding the labour above his strength, he relinquished it,, and 
was succeeded by Dr. Rees«. 

In the ^' Biographia Britannica," under the article Ckamr' 
berSf Dr. Kippis pays this just compliment to his friend : — 
^ It would have been difficult to have found a single person 
more equal to the completing of the Cyclopaedia than Dr» 
Bees ; who, to a capacious mind, to a l$rge compass, of ge- 
neral knowledge, and an imremitting .ag||M^n, unites that, 
intimate acquaintance with all ^e brani|l^^ of mathemattcs. 
and philosophy, without which the other qvialifieations woidd 
be ineffiictuaL The success of the work,^ thus improved, aod 
digested into one a^habet, in four volumes foUo> hath ex^ 
oeeded the most sanguine expectations. This last and best 
edition of the Cyclopaedia began to be published in weekly 
numbers in 1778, and at the time of writing this article, (17&3) 
^ third vokpne wtis finished. The sale is at the rate of four 
0t fiv/e thousimd numbers in a week, and the demand is co»- 
tinuaUy iktctea^ing. The muEnes, dierefore, of Chainb<»& aad 
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Rees Witt be htnded down with great reputa^n to posterity; 
the first as the original author, and the second as the com- 
pleter, of this grand undertaldng.'' 

When the popularity of the work is considered, it is not 
snrprising that it should give rise to imitations. The princi- 
pal of these were, " Barrow's Dictionaiy of Arts ipid Sciences," 
in two volumes folio, 1751 ; <^ A new and complete Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences,'' in four large octavo voUunes, puUUshed 
widumt a name, but compiled chiefly by B^ijamin Martin, in 
1765 ; ^^ The Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences," by 
Temple Croker and others, three volumes folio, in the same 
year ; *^ The Encyclopaedia Britannica," originally published 
in diree volumes, quarto, at Edinburgh, in 1773; and pro- 
gressively extended to above twenty volumes. Since that 
time,^ the number of rival publicaticms, in di£Perent fonns, has 
multiplied to an amazing extent But by far the most cele- 
brated work of all that has hitherto arisen upon the model of 
Chambers, is the ^^ Encyclop^ie, ouDictionnaire Raisonn^ des 
Sciences," begun at Paris in 1743, by Diderot,* with whom, 
soon afterwards, was associated D' Al^nbert ; the latter a ma- 
thematician of the first order, and the other a second-rate me- 
taphysician ; but both sceptics, if not indeed positive atheists. 
From translating the English dic^onary, they proceeded to 
form an entire new one, and at length procured co-adju(ors in 
the di£kr«it branches of literature, by whose united efforts the 
w<Mrk grew to the^mormous magnitude of twenty-one folio 
volumes, without 'ffikoning those which contain the plates. 
The third edition, .in thirty^sbc quarto volumes, f^ipeared at 
Geneva in 1779; after which another, still more extended, 
was b^un at Pans, the joint labour of Lalande,^ Cond<Nx:et^ 
M<mge, and other distinguished literary and scientific dia- 
racters. 

Thus the old saying, that the French invent and the 
jEnglish impiove, was reversed; for here, the Encyclf^)edtst8 
were certamly the copiers of an original deaigu ; ami it is only 
to be regretted, that, when they adopted the plan of Chambers, 
they did not at the same time observe: Ukcl same integrity ot* 
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fii^iid in fhe'CKeciitioii of it ItisteKd oltfais^ tlvey made ^ir 
ctiotionary a vehicle for the- promulgation of prkciples de« 
structive of public and private hi^piness ; buttheise tenets ar«r 
lio artfully blended mtik paraetical information ai»d iieas<»iing 
on sdentific subjects, as to escape the observation of genei^l 
readers, whose minds^ without suspecting any such thing, thus 
become tainted, and drawn unawares U> infidelity. 

Ni^withstanding this radical defect in die Encycl<^edie^ 
yet, 'OS a mt^azine of practical kno^edge, its mierits lire un^ 
quesiiooably very great ; and the success which it met witk 
stmulated ihe proprietors of the Englii^ Oyciopsedia, after a 
lapse of fourteen years, to enlarge their work in a sonSat 
manner. For this purpose Dr. Rees was employed to supers 
ihtend the undertaking, and several other persons of con^ 
siderable talents were engaged to discuss and explain thos^ 
subjects with which they were, from their professional pursuits 
and peculiar habits, eminently conv^sant Of this vast, 
i^irited, and expensive undertaking, we shall not here venture 
to enter into a critical examination. With respect to- siircik 
voluminous compilations in general, it certainly may be doid^fied 
whether they have not all departed widely from the triie d^ 
s]ga of a Lexicon, which is simple uti&ty. A dictionfory c^ 
sdence, like tjiat of language, should, perhaps, be a mere 
book ^f reference, for definition and explanatkm only ; instead 
of which, the compilers of riearly all the modern Encyclopaedias 
have, in imitation o^ the French illun^ati, rendered theit 
works inaccessible t<o the mass of tibe public (who stand iii 
most need of -iiifortnaticm), by the introduction of hypothetic 
dfescrtations on abstruse questions, dfetails of history, and pro^ 
lix treatises upon ^em^htary ^bjects. ^ 

- But, whatever may be thought <rf the partial ihip<evfecCions 
that necessarily belong to all undertakings of this nature, n^ 
one can deny that the Cyclopaedia^ tfie first volume of wMch 
iq»peared in 1802, was a truly gigantid task for any iftidividua]^ 
^even with the powerful aissbtance derived fi^om numerous di»t 
tinguished contributors. 1%:. Rees had the satisfaction^ bow^- 
ever, to me it com>|^eted iii forty^five volumes, and td enjof 
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the well-earned imputation wJUch hs able exeeution secured 
for him. We have ahread j steted that he was elected a Felkm 
o£ the Royal Society. At different periods his eminent attain-' 
ments received similar tokens of respect from other puUio 
bodies. ITie University of Ekiinburgh conferred on him the 
d^rree of D«D. from the spontaneous recomi»endation of 
Dr. Robertson the; historian, at that time principal. Be 
was chos^i a Fellow of the Linnaean Society scxm after its 
institution. More recently he was made an honorary Felw 
low of the Royal Society of Literature, and was besides aa 
honorary member of some foreign literary and scientific insti* 
tutions.^ 

Before embarking in the vast undertaking of the new Cyclo-^ 
paidia. Dr. Rees published several single sermons, some of 
which were the following. ^< A Sermon on the Obligation and 
importance of searching tlie Scriptures," 8vo. " The Advao-' 
tages of Knowledge, a sermcHi preached before the supporters 
of the New College at Hackney, 1 7S8)" 8vo. ** Two Sermons, 
preached at Cambridge on thedeatjvof the Rev. Robt. Robin*^ 
son," 1790. "A Funeral Sermon on the death of Dr. Rogers 
Fhncman, 1705." Another, << On the death of Dr.Kippis5l?95." 
** The Privileges of Britain, a Slermon on the Thankstgiving'* 
Day,Nov. 29^ 1 796." ^' Economy Illustrated and Recommend-, 
ed, and a Caution against Modern Infidelity, in two l^rmons^* 
1800," Svo. He also published ^< An Antidote to the Alarm of^ 
Invasion, 1803." ^^ Practical Sermons," sdected from his Pnlpit< 
Exercises, 3 vols. 1809, 8 vo, second edit. 1812; and ^The 
Obligation and Utility of Public Worship, a Discourse on* 
the opening of the Old Jewry Chapel, in Jew^strieeti 1809/' 
Bvoi ' 

Throughout life. Dr. Rees never engaged in any controversy! 
till the year J 81 3, when he printed an octavo pamphlet, wi&' 
the titlCiOf "The Principles of Protestant Dissenters stated' 
and vindicated.^' But here he may be said to have acted^' 
defensively ; and it is not known that he any where appeared- 
as an opponent, except it was in writing the article of PcJy- ' 
f^my, in hi& folio Dietionary. Jnst at that time,, the Bev.^ 
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Martki Maidan, of the Lock Chapd^ published his {amaak 
work, entitled, Thelypthora; in which he maintained the 
position, that whosoever seduces a young woman, is bound by 
the divine law to make her his wife, even though he may be 
already a married man. This strange doctrine, though &r 
from being a new one, gave general offence to serious persons 
of all parties, and, of course, excited a warm controversy. 
Dr. Rees tock no other part in the dispute, than that of no- 
ticing it in strong terms, under the head of Polygamy, in 
the Cydopaedia ; which so irritated the author of ^^ Thely- 
pthora," that he addressed ^^ Five Letters" to the edifbr, whom 
he accused of unfair dealing, and particularly in writing cri- 
ticbms on his book in the Monthly Review. Those stric- 
tures, however, were not the production of Dr. Bees, but of 
Mr. Samuel Badcock, one of the acutest and most learned 
Gontrovertists of the day. Dr. Bees, indeed, was an occar- 
skmal writer in the Monthly Review, in conjuncticm with 
Dr. Kappis, which circumstance probably led Mr. Madan to. 
believe that the critiques upon hi^ work proceeded from the 
editor of the Cyclopaedia. 

Dr. Rees was gifted by nature with a mind of extraordi- 
nary powers. He had a singular quickness and clearness ^^ ^ 
^ percepti<m, and a readiness of apprehension which enabled 
him at.imce to penetrate and to master the subjects to which 
he directed his attention. The range of his intellectual Acui- 
ties was most comprehensive. 

His memory wag, in a remarkable degree, faithfid and 
tenacious, retaining all his mental treasures at his immediate 
disposal; and he added to these endowments a sound and 
discriminating judgment There have been men who have 
possessed, in a higher degree, the imaginative and inventive 
faculties, and who have displayed talents of a more showy 
and sparkling kind; but in the more solid and useful proper- 
ties of the understanding, none have surpassed and few have 
equfdled him. 

With mental capacities of so elevated an order, he was 
evidently qualified for the most extensive literary, and scien- 
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ttfic Bttainments. There was no subject with wfaidi he was 
not fitted to grapple ; and the vigour and assiduity with which 
he brought his talents into operation in the prosecution of hb 
studies, enabled him to enrich his mind with an abundant 
store of learning and knowledge. He did not, indeed, equally 
excel (and where is the human genius that ever did ?) in all 
the branches he cultivated. But if, as a classical scholar, he 
may not rank with some highly-gifted individuals who have 
attained distinguished celebrity in this department, his acqiit* 
sitions were by no means inconsiderable. 

The mathematical and physical sciences had, however, en^ 
gaged his chief study from his earliest years, and these he 
cultivated with eminent success. In the branches dl litetalnre 
more immediately ccmnected with bis profession as a Christian 
moralist and divine — in biblical and theolc^cal learning, in 
metaphysics and ethics — his attainments were extensive and 
profound ; whilst on the other subjects of general literature 
he was well and deeply read. He was not a man to rest 
satisfied with superficial attainments whilst the means of cpm- 
pleter knowledge were within his reach. The talents and 
acquisitions of Dr. Rees were not matters of mere conjecture 
and opinion. He gave the most unequivocal and ample 
proofe of their reality, variety, and extent. It was never lib 
object to study and learn in order to hoard up knowledge as 
an useless treasure. He looked to utility in all that he ainied 
to acquire. He coveted no attiuinments but such as he could 
render subservient td the practical ben^t of himsdf or of 
others. And the employments to which he devoted hims^, 
afforded him abundant opportunities for Infinging forth all 
that he had accumulated for the instruction and the improve- 
ment of the world. 

The incessant labour and close application which were de- 
manded by his literary and scientific pursuits, might be 
thought so fully to engross his attention as to leave no time 
for other public engagements. But these occupations, whidi 
to any other man would have furnished the full employment 
rfan active life,'were to him cmly subordinate to duties which 
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1^ ^stimilted as g( infinitely greater importance. His profes<» 
siop as a Christian minister was always regarded by himself 
as his h%hest and most honourable office. It was that in 
which he felt the deepest interest, and whidi he Was anxious 
to fulfil in the completest manner. All "his othet pursuits he 
endeavomred to render subservient to this ; and he accordingly 
brought to his pulpit exercises tjie varied acquirements of his 
(Hregnant mind, to add to their richness, their folrce^ and their 
practical efficacy. 

As a preacher, he Wals distinguished by the admirable sim-* 
plicity which chamcterized the arrangement of his thoughts, 
and enabled his auditors, withotit effort, to oo^rehtod the 
whole of bis meaning ; by the neatness and perspicuity of his 
langaage^ which was always plain, without approaching to 
vulgarity, and at the ^me time ea^, flowing, and vigorous; 
by. the fdiici<y of illustration with which he frequently gave 
new wd^ht imd power to familiar tarutbs ; and by the search'* 
ing appeals to the hearts and ccHisciences of his hearers^ 
wbtdi his intimate knowledge of the springs of human acdon 
exmbled him to apply, and thereby to bnng the great trutibs 
aod precepts of rel^ion home << to m^^ business and 
btwiras." 

]Efis discourses derived, In the public ddivery of them, the 
^eatest adv^itage fircnii his fine and commanding person; 
from a countenance onusually expressive, beaming with intdi** 
I^nce, and glowing with h6ly earaestness and ardour; -and 
from a voice of great pow^^ weU adapted to didactic addressi 
or patliletie expostulation. 

The general Isti'ain of his 'sermons was priactlcal. When 
he/es^tiated upon the docttii]^ of divine revdaticHi, it wds 
always to point to their subserviency to moi'al purpds^. The 
aarena of ctmtroversy he seldom entered. When he wislied 
.t0 destroy error, his plan was to inculcate the cippositie truth* 
lie aimed ratiier to sap than to storm the fortifications (^ the 
adversary. 

Dn Bees wa« a ftotestant Dissenter on deliberate and 
rationai coavicliom He was ever thte firm and zeakfus advo- 
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c^te pf/religiotisjliterty, which be considered U>h^ ialittu^hf 
allied an this country with tke oaiase of nonconfonni^. Aaa 
Qiembei^ laiMl ibr mim^ years the &ttor, of the general body 
Qf ^I^opdon Dissonting Ministar^) he was amongtt tbe fote* 
W)Pt supporters; pf every liberal measure, and the steady and 
infletible assertor of thar religbus prhileges. The freedom 
be claimed for himself he wilUi^y conceded to others. He 
lived on terms of cordial intimacy with religious professors of 
variaus cdmonimoBs; and could mimber among his most 
Tabled inends churchnien of b^ rank and distinguished 
emiocDCe. His own thecdogy lie was wont io describe as die 
noderate scheme, lying between the extremes of opmion fbat 
prevail in the present day-^ Owning no human authority in 
x^iporij be yet avowed that be subscribed for the most port 
t30. the creed of the late Dr« Price ; who believed the pre- 
existence of Christy though he denied the doctrine of his 
essential divinity. 

In his polidcs, he was a Whig upon principle i but thcmgh 
firmly attached to the cause of civil and religious liberty, he 
was a decided eneniy to fiiction, and never engaged in the 
contentions of {parties. 

- He was an active nember of all the principal charitable 
trusfs in his own r^igicnis denomination. . He. was a manager 
of ithe Presbyterian Fund for about sixty years, and during 
aeariy fifly years of that period, discharged the duties of 
secretary to that important institution with essential boiefit to 
ibe various objects contemplated by its benevolent founders 
mui aipporters. Dr. Daniel Williams's Trust reqied also, 
for a long series pf years, great advant^e iirom his talents for 
business, whi^ he devoted to the direction of its concerns 
with zeal and assidiuty. There are many .other dissenting 
trusts, which it is unnecessary now to name, having -tiie dis» 
posaLof funds for charitoble purposes, in which be acted a 
leading and influential part. In all these ^toattons, it waa 
with him a point of consdence to be always at bis post. 
' pr. ]ISees was the principal dislpributor, under His Majesty's 
gbvemment, of the annual parliamentary bounty to indigent 
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dissentiiig ministers; — << and if," says Mr. Aspland^ (in a 
funeral sermon preadied in the CHd Jewry Cbftpel, in Jewin- 
street, on Sunday, June 19, 1825,) ^ I were called upon to 
pmnt out the most prominent excellence in his charader, I 
should name his conscientious discharge of this delicafie trust, 
in the administration of which he preserved on the <Hift hand 
his independence, and on the other his affiibili^ and kind- 
ness." 

To his native country, Wales, he was a great benefiietor. 
From funds in the distributicm of which he shared, and from 
large sums placed annually at his disposal by opulent indivi- 
duals, who made, him the channel of thehr unostentatious 
beneficence, he contributed a conisdderable proportion to re- 
lieve the pressing eidgencies of Welsh ministers (without 
respect to their peculiar theological sentiments), whom he 
diought to be deserving of encouragement in their works of 
piety in their respective churches. When those worthy men 
were removed by the hand of death, he extended his almost 
paternal care to their bereaved families; and thus caused the 
heart of many a mourning widow to sing for joy. There 
never was an individual who effected so much good in this way. 

It does not always happen that men of the highest intel- 
lectual pow^s and attainments, are remarkable for thediqpiay 
of those virtues and graces which are most attractive in the 
intercourse of private life; liabits of literary Abstraction 
sometimes operate as hindrances to their cultivation of the 
social dispositions, and unfit them for reliving the pleasures 
of the social and domestic circles. But this was not the case 
with Dr. Rees. He shone as much in, his private as in his 
public character. No man was ever more alive to the do- 
mestic affections, or acted upon them in a more exemplary 
manner in the various relations of son and brother, husband 
and &dier. By the acknowledged excellence of his character, 
and the urbanity of his manners, he drew around him a large 
number of friends, with whom it was his delight to associate; 
and his almost unrivalled powers of conversation gave in- 
creased interest and animation to every social scene in wbi^ 
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cheerful, cordial hospitality. 

' Xii jbis oiccasiotial intercourse, as Ooe of the r^resentadfres 
of ibe body <^ dissenting midisters) with His Majesty's .<:oiMrt 
and gi^^rmnenit, Or. Rees was courteous, di^aified^ ^rm,. 
and upr^L He was honc^ired twice with beii^ depi^ed by 
the dissenting ministers of the three denominations of Pro- 
tectants, to present their address of congratulation to Kk^ 
■ George III. and to King George IV., a &ct which, perhaps, 
never before happened to the same man. In the former case. 
Lord Hali&x, the lord in waiting, expressed a regret that 
Dr. Rees did not belong to the right church, as then his. 
loyalty might have been personally rewarded. 

The character of Dr. Rees's mind was that of a sober 
thinker, and logical reasone;*. He possessed equal powers of 
comprdiension and discrimination. His ^yes betokened his 
sagacity. He was quick in discerning men's foibles, and he 
sometimes laid them under tribute for the promotion of the 
objects of religious charity 4hat lay near his heart. <^ I do 
not represent him," continues Mr. Aspland, " much as I 
revered him living, sincerely as I mourn him dead, and last- 
ing as will be my remembrance of his talents and his virtue 
*T- 1 do not represent him as a perfect man. He had doubts 
less his infirmities, but Aey were mere infirmities *— andth^ 
Were as few as I ever saw (for here I must speiik my own 
opinion) in a man of the same natural robustness of mind^ 
the same resolution, the same zeal, and the same anxiety for 
the great purposes to whicli his life, and heart, and soul, and 
strength were devoted. The bodily weaknesses that were 
the consequences of extreme age, were no part of himself, 
and cannot be brought ' into the estimate of his character. 
His heart was always right. His Christian principles never 
forsook him. . They had been the guide of his youth, and 
the distinction of his mature Kfe, and they were the stay of 
his old age ! " 

In 1798, Dr. Rees suffered a severe loss by the death of 
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his son, Mr. Philip Lewis Rees, in a consumption, at the age 
of twenty-two. 

For several months before his death, Dr. Rees's health had 
been visibly on the decline ; but his life insensibly waned to its 
close without mueh bodily suffering; and on the 9th of June, 
1825, in the eighty-second year of his age, he sank, with the 
hope and patience of a Christian, into the repose of death, with- 
out a struggle. He died as he lived, respected and beloved by 
all who had opportunities of appreciating the various excel- 
lencies of his character : and his memory will be long che- 
rished and revered by a large circle of friends, who have 
either benefited by his public religious instructions, or enjoyed 
the pleasure of his interesting conversation in the more inti* 
mate and &mUiar intercourse of social life. 

^ Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt." 

His body was interred on the 18th of June in Bunhill 
Fields. 



The foregoing memoir and character of Dr. Rees are de« 
lived firom his Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. Thomas Aps- 
land ; from an Address delivered over the body previously 
to its interment, by Dr. Thomas Rees ; from the Public' 
Chanieters ; from the Imperial and Gentleman's Magazines ; 
and from the Literary Gazette. 
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No. XL 

The Right Honourable 
FREDERIC HOWARD, EARL OF CARLISLE; 

VISCOUNT HOWARD, OF MORPETH ; BARON DACRES, OF GILLE8- 
LAND ; AND A KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER, , 

1 HE family of this distinguished nobleman was ennobled to* 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century, soon after tlie 
close of the civil war; the first patent being dated April 20, 
1661. 

The late earl was the eldest son of Henry, fourth Earl of 
Carlisle, by his second wife Isabella, daughter of William, 
fourth Lord Byron. He was bom May 28, 1748; and on 
the death of his &ther, Sept. 3, 1758, succeeded to the 
family title and estates. His lordship was sent early to that 
celebrated seminary erected by the " ill-fated Henry," • 
-where so many of our noble youths have been educated. At 
Eton College he was the contemporary of many men who 
afterwards attained either high rank or great celebrity; of 
Hare, whose verses were appended to the school-room on 
account of their excellence ; of Charles James Fox, whom he 
was fated to admire, ^* ere yet in manhood's bloom," to dif- 
fer from at a riper age, and again to support ; and of the 
late Duke of Leinster, with whom he always lived in habits 
of familiarity. It was here too that his lordship formed an 
intimacy with the late Mr. Storer,f the son of an eminent 

' * Eton College was founded by Henry YI. in 1440. 

" Let softer strains ill*fated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flourish round his urn." 

f Mr. Storer, on his death, became the benefactor of the seminary which be 
liad adorned while liying ; bequeathing to it his superb collection of books and 
paintings. 
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planter in the island of Jamaica. This young gentleman, 
ingenuous, engaging, and accomplished, beloved and ad- 
mired by all his schoolfellows, became the fast friend of Lord 
Morpeth (by which title the earl was of course known during 
his father's life-time), and they were the Pylades and Orestes 
of Eton. It was with such companions as these that Lord 
Carlisle was accustomed to spend his early days in alternate 
study and recreation. It was with them that he imbibed a 
taste for the classic page, or trundled the hoop, bowled at 
the wicket, or manned the galley, and was borne on the 
bosom of the silvery flood. It was here, too, that he pro- 
bably caught the inspiration of poetry, and might have ex- 
claimed : — 

*< First in these fidds I try the sylvan strains, 
Nor blush to sport on Windsor's blissful plains : 
Fair Thames ! flow gently from thy sacred spring. 
While on thy banks Sicilian muses sing ; 
Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs resound the rural lay." 

But the time at length arrived when his Lordship was 
compelled to quit this retreat of the muses, and tread the 
busy haunts of men. He repaired to the continent, and 
made the grand tour. During his travels, although he was 
not a peer of Scotland, he was elected pne of the Knights 
Companions of the Order of the Thistle, and was invested with 
the insignia of the order Feb. 27, 1763, at Turin; the King 
of Sardinia representing his Britannic Majesty on that oc- 
casion. 

On the expiration of his minority. Lord Carlisle returned 
to England, and took his seat in the House of Peers, He 
presently became one of the gayest noblemen in the capital. 
Possessing a small but elegant figure, in which symmetry was 
happily blended with agility and strength, he shone a meteor 
of fashion. Elegant in his dress and manners, with his green 
ribband Across his vest, a brilliant star sparkling on his side, 
and his person otherwise decorated with the greatest care, 
he was considered one of the chief ornaments of the court. 
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It is no less singular than true, that at that period Mr. Fox 
and Lord Carlisle were the two greatest beaus of their day > 
and, among other juvenilities, endeavoured strenuously, but' 
ineffectually, to introduce the foreign foppery of red heels. 
But the intoxication, of youth soon yielded to ^^ maturer 
counsels;" and after the lapse of a few years the country 
beheld diem resuming the original bent of their nature and* 
education, and contending in the lists of Parliament for the 
prize of eloquence, and the meed of &me. 

Lord Carlisle entered on the political stage at a time when^ 
the government of his late Majesty was almost paralyzed by- 
the selfish contests of faction. At length, however. Lord North 
obtained the ascendancy, and appeared to be the first minister 
who had enjoyed the full confidence of his Sovereign since the 
Earl of Bute. At this epoch the empire had attained an vatk" 
exampled degree of prosperity. Our national debt was indeed 
large, even at that period, but our means were ample, and 
our resources untouched. A glorious war, terminated by a 
magnanimous, if not an advantageous peace, had rendered us 
respected abroad ; our trade at hcone was in a flourishing 
statie ; and our colonies in another hemisphere appeared to 
regard us with a filial eye, and to look up to us for security 
and protection. But the differences with our trans-atlantlo 
possessions soon put an end to all thes*e flattering prospetits. 
We found ourselves engaged in an unnatural and hopeless 
contest. During the earlier part of it, the Earl of Carlisle,^ 
who began to distinguish himself in the House of Peers, wIels 
sworn a member of the privy council, and nominated ttes^ 
surer of the household ; and when it was found that measures 
of coercion had &aled in their anticipated effect, a differenif 
plan was resorted to; and this nobleman was selected, on- 
account of hb acknowledged temper and moderation^ to act.a» 
conspicuous part during the disputes between the mother 
country and the insurgent colonists. 

The scheme of sending commissibners to America hdd 
already been tried, and had proved unsuccessful. In 1776, a 
commission, at the head of which was Lord Howe, had in vain 
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endeavoured to restore public tranquillity in America. Not- 
withstanding this previous failure, Lord North persevered in 
his efforts; and accordingly, in 1778, the Earl of Carlisle 
repaired to America, in the character of one of His Majesty's 
commissioners for the purpose of restoring peace. He was 
accompanied by Governor Johnstone, who was included in 
the mission, and by Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland. 
It is well known that their joint efforts were ineffectual ; and 
that all their arguments failed to persuade the Americiuis to 
return under the government of Great Britain ; but it was 
acknowledged by all parties that the noble Lord at the head 
of the embassy executed the office entrusted to him in a man- 
ner that redounded greatly to his honour. 

Soon after their return, Mr. Eden published four letters, 
which he addressed to his patron. Lord Carlisle, on the spirit 
of party, the financial condition of the country, and the repre- 
sentations of Ireland respecting a free trade. Immediately 
after this, in October 1780, the Earl of Carlisle^ who had been 
nominated lord lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
was {^pointed viceroy of Ireland; whither he was accom- 
panied by his friend, Mr. Eden,' who, in the capacity of chief 
secretary, managed the interests of England in the Parliament 
of the sister -kingdom. 

The period at which his Lordship was called upon to pre- 
side over the afibirs of Ireland was peculiarly arduous and 
critical. The administration of Lord North had become 
odious; America had boldly thrown off her allegiance ; and 
various parts of the empire had strongly marked 'their dis- 
approbation of the measures of government. Ireland having 
been drained of all the regular troops for the purpose of car- 
rying on the contest in America, the inhabitants had asso- 
ciated for their own defence and protection ; and an army of 
volunteers, officered by gentlemen of rank and fortune^ and 
headed by the Earl of Charlemont, was in complete possession^ 
of the country. The situation of a viceroy was therefore ex- 
tremely delicate ; more especially as a formidable and increas-. 
^g party in exposition tended not a litdd to embarrass those 
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Bntrusted with die government, and obliged them at times to 
deviate from the course which had been chalked out for their 
conduct. Yet, notwithstanding these circumstances, the ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Carlisle was accompanied with 
many circumstances calculated to conciliate popular favour, 
and to meliorate the condition of an unhappy people. It was 
during his Lordship's government that a national bank was 
established ; and many excellent plans were formed and bills 
passed for encreasing the trade of a portion of the empire 
unjustly deprived of many privileges and immunities to which 
it was entitled. 

In the mean time, the existuig British cabinet was threat- 
ened witli destruction. Lord North, unfortunate in his at- 
tempts to subjugate America, and perceiving the storm that 
was gathering around him, wished to escape its fiiry by with- 
drawing from public affairs. The Marquis of Rockingham, 
the Duke of Portland, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, 
and their political adherents, had, in fiict, already hunted the 
minister into their toUs, and were preparing to divide his 
spoils. About the end of March, 1782, an entire change took 
place, and the government of Ireland fell to the share of the 
Duke of Portland. 

This event occurred at a period when the Earl of Carlisle 
happened to be negotiating the repeal of so much of the 
statute of George I. as affected the legislative independence 
of Ireland ; and it was accompanied with some circumstances 
that rendered his recal far from agreeable. The Iri^h par- 
liament, however, was not unmindful of the services of the 
viceroy; for, after the appointment and arrival of his successor, 
the House of Commons, on the 15th April 1782, passed the 
following vote : ** That the thanks of this house be presented 
to the Right Honouraible Frederic Earl of Carlisle, for the 
wisdom and prudence of his administration, and for his uni- 
form and unremitted attention to promote the welfare of this 
kingdom." Thus ended the viceregal government of Lord 
Carlisle in Ireland. During its continuance, great benefits 
appear to have been contemplated in behalf of the people of 
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that countiy ; and as much was achieved as the i^ort period 
of the noble Lord's residence, and his sudden and unexpected 
recal would permit. 

Th&demise, however, of that great and disinterested patriot, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, dissolved all the* hopes and pro- 
jects of his co-adjutors. From that moment, a spirit of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, which had been checked by his virtues, 
appeared to infect their councils, and to spread jealousy and 
suspicion among their ranks. In consequence of the sub- 
sequent changes, we find the Earl of Carlisle enjoying the 
honourable appointment of steward of the household ; and he 
soon after succeeded to the still more dignified and confiden- 
4ial one of lord privy seal. But a variety of important al^- 
terations soon ensued. It became difficult to preserve a firm 
footing amidst the volcanic explosions of politics. At lengtifi 
the extraordinary genius of one man for a while tranquillized 
the tempest until the French revolution became the prognostic 
of a new and still more portentous storm. 

During the discussions that took place in Parliam^it in 
1789, relative to the regency. Lord Carlisle took an active 
part in favour of the claims of the heir-apparent The 
opinions of the people were greatly divided on this subject. In 
Ireland, it is true, the parliament evinced a decided inclination 
to consider the Prince of Wales as of right the temporary go*- 
vemor of the kingdom during the incapacity of his royal father. 
But it was otherwise in this country ; for while some broadly 
asserted that the prince had the same hereditary right to the 
fiill exercise of the powers of royalty, although in trust, that 
he would have had in the case of the actual demise of the 
sovereign ; others maintained the converse of that prc^sition^ 
and spumed the idea of an hereditary ownership, as somethipg 
savouring of the obsolete pretentions and exploded doctrines 
of the house of Stuart. Mr. Pitt declared, " that the Prinoe 
of Wales had no more right to the regency than any oik& 
subject'* 

It is well known that the House of Commons passed thr^ 
rcscdulions in conformity to the sentiments of the prime 
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ministerr When the subject came before the House of Peei»^ 
a warm debate took place, in the course of which the Earl of 
Carlisle, in a brief but elegant speech, asserted the claims of 
the Prince of Wales. It was his lordship*s opinion, that 
^< as a deficiency in one branch of the legislature had been 
proved, that deficiency ought to be supplied, and that the 
circumstances of the times were fully sufiicient to direct toe 
wisdom of parliament how to accomplish tliat object, without 
having recourse to periods dissimilar in all respects. He 
therefore deprecated the idea of searching for precedents to 
influence their proceedings ; and as to the phantom of right 
which had been so much contended for, he considered it as 
a false light, meant to bewilder and lead their lordships from 
the way of their duty, while the whole nation pointed direct 
to the heir-apparent." His Lordship concluded by hinting, 
with a truly prophetic spirit, that if the peers swerved from 
the right course, the example ^vould not be imitated in Ire- 
land. 

* In 1791 we find his Lorddi^> once more acting in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Pitt's administration. At the period we allude 
to, the Turks and Russians were still at war, and the sue* 
cesses of Catharine II. were such as to indicate the speedy 
downfall of tjie Ottoman empire. This princess, however, 
notwithstanding her masculine anvbitiwi, perceived that the 
time was not quite arrived wh^i she could pla^e a successor 
on the throne of Constaiitine, and garrison the ancient Byr 
zantium with her armies. She expressed herself content^ 
therefore, with the fortress of Oozakow, and assumed great 
credit for this moderation, altbou^ it was evid^t that the 
possession of that fortress would enable her to retain the 
Crimea, and in the case ot a future contest, (which she bad 
always the means of provoking) would render her e£K>rt8 m<nre 
destructive to the enemy. In this state of affairs it w^ de- 
termined by the English ministry that Great Britain should 
arm to oppose the claims of Russia, and vindicate t^e cause of 
the Turks ; and on the 28tli of March, 1791, a message fnxn 
the King was brought down to both Houses of Farliam^it^ 
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announcing the armament and its cause, and calling upon 
them to assist His Majesly in his efforts to effect a pacification 
between Russia and the Porte, and thereby to restore general 
tranquillity on a secure and lasting foundation. 

When the subject came to be debated in the House of 
Lords, Earl Fitzwilliani strenuously opposed the address 
which was proposed by Ixn^d Grenville, and moved an 
amendment No minister rising to explain or defend the 
conduct of government, after Lord Stormont and Lord 
Porchester had briefly reprobated so unusual a silence, the 
Earl of Carlisle took the opportunity of expressing his 
objections to the original address. His Lordship said, <^ that 
in the course of his parliamentary attendance he had oftra 
witnessed the contemptuous behaviour of the ministry, but 
never in so insulting a manner as on lliat occasion* As the 
matter stood, he contended that it was impossible for that 
house to know whether they were then called upon to assist 
Russia in any of her schemes, or to support the Turks. 
They could not vote the address but upon confidence, and 
confidence merely; and he begged to know upon what 
ground ministers called for such confidence ? Did they rest 
their claim on their conduct last year — on the armament 
which had then taken place, and the object of which^ 
whether against Spain or against Sweden, no one could 
pretend to divine ? If the present measure was in contem- 
plation at the commencement of the session why did they 
disarm ? Why not use the force they had then afloat ? As 
it was, the fleet had served only to pillage the public, and to 
make a show between the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth. 
If we were resolved to enter into continental alliances, we 
ought to have made such as would be most likely to prove 
serviceable to us, and to have considered that Russia was 
the natural ally of this country. We had neglected to 
cultivate the firiendship of the Empress, and now we were 
going to provoke her hostility. If we were entering into a 
war from necessity, the country would willingly strain every 
nerve to carry it on, and to bring it to a speedy and sue- 
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i^sful condusion. No other war would be justifiable ; but» 
whether this was a war of necessity, a war in consequence 
of existing continental alliances, or a war occasioned by the 
haughtiness and arrogance of ministers in pursuing a blun- 
dering system, the house was as yet wholly unable to 
determine." 

The Dutch East India Company having sold two forts, 
Cranganore and Jacottah, possessed by them in the do- 
minions of Tippoo Saib, to the Rajah of Travancore, with 
whom they had entered into an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, the indignant Nabob of Arcot immediately marched at 
the head of his army and menaced revenge. Whether the 
English government in India felt any just apprehension from 
this proceeding, or whether they thought it afforded a plau- 
sible pretence to reduce the power of the Sultan, the 
jBritish forces were immediately put in motion, and a long 
and destructive war ensued. As soon as the subject engaged 
the attention of Parliament, Lord Porchester, on the 9th of 
April, 1791, moved three resolutions in the House of Peers 
with a view of putting an end to the war. All the noble 
lords who spoke on the occasion seemed cordially to assent 
to the first resolution, which declared ** that schemes of 
conquest and extension of dominion in India were measures 
repugnant to the wish, honour, and policy of the nation ; " 
and indeed the chief objection to the two resolutions which 
followed seemed to be the fear of attaching blame to the 
conduct of Marquis Comwallis, then governor-general of 
Bengal. — The Earl of Carlisle took a principal part in the 
discussion. He reprobated the idea of a new war in India, 
and was of opinion that instead of attacking the Mysore we 
ought to have defended it, as he had always believed that 
Tippoo Sultan was our natural ally, and the Mahrattas our 
natural enemies. With respect to our possessions in India, 
the noble Earl intimated his conviction that Bengal was the only 
one we really had, or indeed ought to have in that quarter 
of the globe ; and questioned if the remainder were to be 
considered as a resource in case of need, or as a millstone 
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abomt the neck of the country; and in the words of Lord 
Chatham ^^ doabted whether the East India Company and 
the whole of their trade were not mere bubbles.^' His 
lordship concluded, however, with an elegant panegjnic on 
Lord Cornwallis, " with whom,'' he observed, •* he had 
lived in uninterrupted intimacy and friendship for a term 
of tlurty<>four years, whose amiable manners .and calm con- 
eiliatkig turn of mind he was well acquainted widi, and could 
not compliment too highly, aldiough he disdained eveiy 
species of flattery." Lord Carlisle added, ^^ that he had 
some title to speak of Lord Cornwallis on that occasion, as 
he was the very person who persuaded and prevailed upon 
his lordship to undertake the arduous task of governing 
India, at a time when he knew of no other man that was fit 
for the office ;, although he was sensible that it was against 
Lord Comwallis's inclination, and perhaps not for his 
advantage ; as his professional ambition and military ardour 
might have been more highly gratified had he gone to 
Canada. Since Lord Cornwallis had been in India theiir 
lordships had seen him acting, not in one situation only, but 
in a variety of situations. He (Lord Carlisle) entertained 
no doubt that in all and each of those situations his conduct 
would be found to have been fully justifiable ; and, at least, 
until he could be heard he ought not to be censured." 

On the 27th of February, 1792, Lord Porchester having 
moved a vote of censure on His Majesty's ministers, for hav- 
ing urged the continuance of the armament against Russia 
after they had determined to accept the conditions o£^ed by 
that power; and for having thereby abused the confidence 
reposed in them by parliament, the Earl of Carlisle rose, and 
in allusion to some remarks which had been made in the 
course of the debate on the happy form of the English con- 
stitution, observed, <^ that he was ready to join in the pane- 
gyric; for the constitution of England was one of the most 
perfect that ancient or modem times could boast; but what 
would all the eloquent speeches that ever were delivered in 
that bouse in praise of the constitution, or what would all the 
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best writings on the same subject avail, if there vrere not a 
public conviction of its excellence? In what did that exceU 
lence consist? In maintaining a proper degree of jealous j 
and vigilance, in watching the conduct of ministers, in the 
freedom of debate, and in the demarcation of that confidence 
which he was ready to allow that ministers on great and moi- 
mentous occasions had a right to expect, and which, however 
high party might run, he was certain would never be denied 
them.** The noble Earl then proceeded to state, at consi^- 
derable length, the reasons which induced him to support the 
motion of censure proposed by his noble friend. 

Nor was it in a constitutional point of view alone, that his 
Lordship was averse from the measures of the cabinet of that 
day, for he steadily opposed every scheme^ either on their 
part, or on that of any of their adherents, which did not 
appear to him to be fraught with advantage to the public 
Accordingly, when Lord Grenville, on the 5th of June, 119% 
moved the order of the day for the second reading of the bill 
*^ for the further increase and preservation of timber within 
the New Forest, in the county of Southampton, and for the 
sale of rents, and the enfranchisement of copyhold tenements 
in the said forests," the proposition was warmly disapproved 
by the noble subject of this memoir, who said he regarded 
the bill as a measure that could fairly be called, by no other 
name than that of " a job,*' in favour of a derk at their table, 
who was, at the same time, secretary to the Treasury, under 
the pretence of providing timber for the royal navy; and that 
he was convinced, that the goodness and paternal afFectitm of 
His Majesty (the readiest of princes to relinquish advantages 
of his own for the benefit of his people,) had been abused on 
the occasion. 

On the sudden recall of Earl Fitzwilham from the govemt- 
ineht of Ireland, he addressed a letter to his old friend the 
Earl of Carlisle, detailing the principal events of his admL- 
nistration, and explaining the motives by which he had been 
actuated. This letter was soon after published in DubUn; 
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and a reply, in thirteen pages, appeared in the course of ^ 
short time in London; which rendered it evident, that the 
sentiments of the two noble lords were not exactly in unison 
with respect to Irish affairs. — In" this reply, after mentioning 
his early friendship for flarl FitzwUliam, and the continued 
respect that he entertained for him. Lord Carlisle laments 
that his noble friend ^^ had adopted a system difficult to 
recede from or abandon, before he had been long enough 
near the source of real information confidently to take, by 
his own scale, the just ifteasure of its magnitude.'* Both 
these pamphlets occasioned a considerable sensation at the 
time ; the first was reprinted both in England and in Ireland ; 
the second passed through two, if not three editions. 

When, after the first burst of the revolution in France, it 
appeared that the hopes which every rational and liberal man 
entertained from that event were threatened with disappoint- 
ment, and that the French, instead of employing tliemselves 
in the establishment of a free and wise system of government 
in their own country, were endeavouring to induce the people 
of other countries to rebel against their respective govern- 
ments, and to subvert every existing institution. Lord Carlisle 
took the alarm, and, quitting the ranks of opposition, ranged 
himself on the side of His Majesty's ministers, and contri- 
buted all in his power to give efficacy to their measures. On 
the 26th of December, 1792, on the motion, in the House of 
Lords, for the third reading of the Alien Bill, Lord Carlisle 
said, " that though not accustomed to agree with the present 
administration, yet he would support their measures in this 
instance. He had often thought a change of administration 
was, the only thing that could be of essential service to the 
country, and his opinion was not altered ; but at that juncture, 
he was afraid that a change of administration might bring 
about a change of measures, atid that, he thought, would be 
of very dangerous conseque,nce. If there was to be a change 
of ministers, it might naturally be supposed, that the first act 
of a new ministry would be to negociate with France, and 
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tliat of all things was what he never wished to hear of; be-« 
cause it would only tend to strengthen our enemies, and coold 
be of no use to ourselves/' 

Again, in the debate on the King's Message for the aug- 
mentation of the forces, February 1, 179S, we find Lord 
Carlisle expressing << his astonishment that there should be 
any opposition to a measure upon which he had conceived 
there could be but one voice, one heart, and one mind, 
thi*oughout tlie nation at large. Of the necessity and justice 
of the war, he entertained no doubt. We had been driven 
into it, not only by the necessity of the preservation of our 
good faith with our allies, but by the total want of it in those 
who had been endeavouring to divert our attention by pro- 
fessions to which their every action gave the lie. He trusted 
that we should never be brought to negociate with men avow- 
ing such principles and abetting such practices, as those which 
disgraced the existing faction of France." 

For the distinguished loyalty thus exhibited by Lord 
Cailisle, under circumstances of so critical a nature, he was, 
in 1793, honoured with the Order of the Garter.. 

In the debate on the address, January 21, 1794, Lord 
Carlisle repeated the sentiments which he had expressed in 
the preceding year, and on the 17th of February he opposed 
the Marquis of Lansdown's motion for treating with France. 

On the 22d of May, 1794, in the debate on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill, Lord Carlisle asserted the necessity 
of the measure. 

On the 6th of January 1795, Lord Carfisle moved an 
adjournment, which was carried, with a single exception^ 
nemine contradicente^ on Lord Stanhope's motion against any 
interference in the internal afiairs of France ; observing, ^^ that 
the noble Earl's proposition was not objectionable in itself^ 
but objectionable or not according to the application of it* 
If it meant generally that no nation had a right to interfere 
with the internal affairs of another country, or with its govern- 
ment, he could not have a difficulty in acceding to it; but if 
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interfere with another which had formed such a system of 
government as contained in it seeds of alarm and dain^er to 
the safety of its own, he could not concur in it. It was not 
against. the French republic that we directed our arms, merely 
because it was a republic, but because it threatened Europe 
with d^truction : a monster had sallied forth from its den 
Q&d menaced the adjoining states with ruin and devastation ; 
common safety therefore made it necessary to hunt it back to 
its retreat, and, if possible, to hedge it in, so as to seoire our- 
selves from encroachment." 

On the 3d of February 1795, Lord Carlisle again declared 
his approbation, under the peculiar circumstances of the timesy 
of the bill for suspending the habeas corpus. 

That the noble earl was influenced oBiy by the most 
honourable and independent motives in the support whtdi 
he gave His Majesty's ministers in the war with France, is 
manifest from his speech on the 16th of March, 1797, on the 
Earl of Albemarle's motioa relative to the invasion of Ireltuul^ 
in which speech he warmly censured the Board of Admiralty 
for their neglect; as also from his reprehension, on the Sd g£ 
May following, of the silence of gov^nment with respect to 
the circumstances which attended the alarming mutiny of the 
seamen. 

In 179B the noble earil published, for general distribution^ 
a spuited tract, entitled " Unite, or Fall." 

Lord Carlisle was a great friend to the union with Irdand« 
On the 19th of March, 1799, in the debate on the resolutions 
irelative to that subject, his lordship adverted to his former 
administration of the government of that qountry as qualify.h^ 
him to speak on the subject, and remarked, ^^ that if tfaB 
Union should produce the desirable diect oi ameliorating the 
condition of the Irish peasant^ making h»n foel an interest in 
his existence, rescuing him from the sullen despair in wbidi 
he held his miserable being, and converting him^ into the child 
of hope and expectation, ^ as to put him on a footing with 
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every descripticm of British subjects, it would be a measure 
the most politically useful that human invention could ha^e 
devised." 

In the debate of the 2»th of January, 1800, on the King^s 
message respecting an overture of peace from the consular 
government of France, Lord Carlisle observed, that the war 
in which we were engaged " was not a war to retirin a trifling 
colony, or tp gain an extension of dcnninion; but a war to 
preserve our laws, our liberties, our religion, our prq)erty, — 
every thing we held dear. We fought for security, and we 
should accept of np offers of peace, until it could be established 
on a permanent basis. To enter into a negociation at that 
tkne would be to rmn the country. Still, howeyei:, he thought 
it would be more prudent merely to thank His Majesty for his 
gracious communication, and not to give ajpiy opinion upon the 
conduct of the executive government Hq thought, very 
highly of ministers ; by their prudence and steadiness they 
had saved the country, which would inevitably have been lost 
. had the opposition boen allowed to carry inta e^xecution their 
impolitic projects. He only wished that they woujd not shift 
. the responsibility which they themselves were so able to beav, 
upon others who must necessarily be incompetent judges of 
all the facts of the case." 

On the 27th of February in the same year, Lord CarUsk 
again supported the Bill for the Sui^ension of the Habeas €0^- 
pus, on the ground that ^^ although the horrid principles which 
had occasioned the suspension appeared to be weakened, they 
were not yet extinct." 

On the 23d May, 1800, Lord Carlisle opposed the bill 
■ caUed the Adultery Prevention BiU; contending ^^tiiat no 
alteration ought to be made in the established laws of divorce, 
unless it were unequivocally proved that such alteration wac 
absolutely necessary. The arguments which had been urged by 
the noble framer of the bill served to confirm him (Lord Carlisle) 
in the opinion he had always entertained, that monkish se- 
dusion (for there were legal as well as ecclesiastical monks) 
was not adapted to qualify a man for legislation. The studies 
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^ a redtlse dM ndt lead to A faaowledge rf the world. In 
brder 16 correct mdrals it was necessary to mix with society, 
to dive into the minds of men, to be acquainted with that 
at^dcms, and search for the motives of their conduct For 
wfflit of this kind of information, a consummate lawyer, or a 
hdiy prelate, might be Very inadequate to the formation of laws 
calculated to make society better than it was ; a feet of which 
the btU before th«r lordships afforded a sh^ular example." 

When Lord Damley, on die administration of Mr. Pitt 
being superseded by that of Mr. Addington, was aboirt to 
^ move for an inquiry into the conduct of minister$ respecting 
the m^agement of the war, Lord Carlisle ttjtreated die 
noble lord not to press his motion at that moment, as pre- 
mature and ungenerous, ^* He allowed that the situation of 
the country was such a& to call for the ablest head and haiid^ 
to direct its affairs ; but he denied that any expectation of 
salvation could be rationally efntertained from the exertions of 
such a ricketty administration as that which was about to take 
the helm of die state.'* Lord Darnley having consulted to 
postpone his motion to the 20th of February, 1801, Lord Car- 
lisle then again declared the litde, confidence that he entertain- 
ed in the new administratic^, and expressed hk wish^thatBOQse 
light should be thrown on the causes which bad broken down 
the late strong ministry. 

When the treaty of peace with France was concluded in 
1802, Lord C^arlisle remonstrated strongly in the House qf 
Lords against the neglect of the interests of the StadthoMe^ 
which that treaty evinced, and moved an addi^ss to His Ma- 
jesty on the subject; which motion, however, he was induced 
to withdraw on the assurance by government that the house 
of Orange would receive a ftiU compensation -for die losses it 
had suffered. 

In the debate on the address Nov. 23, 1802, Lord Carlisle 
again declared bis disapprobation of the peace, and his cofi^ 
Viction of the iiabedlity of the administration by which it had 
"been concluded ; and again, in -the debate on the Malt IXity 
Bill, Bee. 15th, he observed, << that he was not guided in hm 
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opposkim by ^ny paltry motive of obtaining plaoe or power ; 
but if by oAer ministers the ambition of Buonfiparte was likely 
to receive a greater check ; if the tone and spirit of the cowitry 
were more likely to be suiqxurted under the mimag^ment gf 
men of greater talents, and of more elevated minds, he mnst 
wish to see the government qf the country in the hmds of 
such men/' 

On the 19th of April, 1804, Lord Carlisle obtained a fna- 
jority against ministers, S I to 30, on a motion for ^^ an humUf 
address to His Majesty, praying His M^esty to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before the House an account of th^ 
date of instructions sent to the office^ commanding the naval 
forc^ in the East Indies, previous to His Majesty's message 
to Parliament on the rupture with France.*' 

When the Earl of Liverpool (then Lord Hawkesbury) on 
the SOth of April, 1804, requested the Marquis of Stafford to 
postpone his motion respecting the defence of the country^ 
Lord Carlisle again manifested his disapprobation of the 
Addington administration, by observing <* that if the cause 
of the noble lord's request was that His Majesty's ministers 
were about to retire from the situations they then held, sud^ 
a circumstance would send every noble lord and every man in 
the House home, contented and rejoiced/' 

In the debate on the Address, 15Ui January, 1805, Lord Car- 
lisle, while he agreed to the address, protested against being 
pledged to approve of the conduct of government with regai*d 
to the war with Spain ; not merely with reference to the war 
itself, but with reference to the jpanner in which it bad been 
commenced. 

When, on the 2Ist of February, 1895$ it was proposed by 
government to suspend the standing orders of the House of 
Lords for the purpose of rapidly passing the Irish Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill, the Earl of Carlisle contended " thajt 
whatever reasons there might be for continuing the suspension 
of the habeas corpus in Ireland, there could be none (of 
treating Parliament in that summary way. Acts of Parlia^ 
ment were not subject to f^oplexy. Their di9$oltttion wa^ 
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necessarily foreseen, and it became the duty of ministers to 
explain to that House what had prevented the introduction 
of this bill in time for it to undergo its regular investigation. 
It seemed necessary to create a new patent oflSce to apprise 
ministers of the approaching death of their own acts. He 
was an enemy to this unexplained mode of depriving the sub- 
ject of his most invaluable privilege." 

The Additional Defence Act was treated witli great ridicule 
by Lord Carlisle in the debate on Sd March, 1605, on 
Lord Bang's motion for a committee on the defence of the 
country. He observed, "that the praise demanded by mini- 
sters for increasing our military strength seemed to be in an 
inverse proportion to their success. It reminded him of the 
line in one of Dryden's tragedies, where a lover exclaimed, 

< My wound is great, because it is so small;* " 

<Mi which a wit who was present, cried out, 

' Then 'twould be greater, were it none at all.' 

When the conduct of Mr. Justice Fox was brought under 
the consideration of the House of Lords in 1805, Lord Car- 
lisle took an active part in the defence of that learned judge. 

On the 20th of June, 1805, Lord Mulgrave having moved 
an address to the King, thanking His Majesty for his most 
gracious message relative to our continental connexions, the 
Eaii of Carysfort moved an amendment, in which His Majesty 
was requested not to prorogue Parliament until he should be 
able to communicate more folly the state of his negociations 
with foreign powers. This amendment was supported by 
Lord Carlisle, who adverted, in strong terms, to the apparent 
negligence both of the naval and of the military departments 
,of government. "There was another reason,** the noble 
earl observed, " for agreeing to the amendment of his noble 
friend, and that was the dissensions which were known to exist 
in His Majestj'^s cabinet. Instead of being employed in con- 
sidering how the country was to be extricated from its diffi- 
culties, almost the whole time of ministers was known to be 
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takefi tip in endeavonrtflg tb reconcile disputes, wbicfa wer^ 
constantly occurring. Tl^e things were notorious; 'erery 
persoii in the street talked of them ; he could not meet any 
body trhom he knew, without being asked who was in, and 
who was out He could answer only, *I don't know; but 
the Rochfort squadron have been out, hare done great mis^ 
chief to our West India possessions, and have returned home 
unmolested; the Toulon squadron is out, and gone Gkxl 
knows where^ and what mischief it may do.' " 

When his old friend Mr. Fox came into power$ he was 
warmly supported by Lord Carlisle. The first opportunity 
which the noble earl took of expressing his approbation of the 
new government was on 3d March, 1806, on the Earl of 
Bristol's motion respecting Lord Ellenborough's having a seat 
in the cabinet council. Lord Carlisle observed, that '< the 
imfounded alarm which existed on the subject of the motion 
appeared to have been excited m order to lower the new ad- 
ministration in the eyes of the people, to disturb that public 
confidence which was placed in men of such great talents and 
integrity as those respectable characters who composed the 
present administration, and to banish the joy with which all 
ranks of men witnessed the paternal care of His Mdjesty, in 
calling forth persons of the most exalted talents to direct the 
a£Pairs of the country. He could not avoid condemning the 
choice of the moment at which the motion was made^ for it 
was necessary that the new administration, to execute the 
arduous duty which at that period of danger they had under-* 
taken to perform^ should have the public voice and opinion in 
their favour." 

On the 10th March, 1808, when the Offices in Reversion 
Bill was under discussion, Lord Carlisle ^< objected to the 
bill, on the ground that no necessity for it had been proved ; 
there was nothing but the mere statement in the preamble^ 
that it was expedient; but why it was expedient was not 
y shown ; and that, in his opinion, was not a sufficient ground 
/ for callmg on the King to give up a long-used preroga* 
tive." 

X 3 
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' When the HllieBsdf his late Mijesty, in the latter end of tbe 
year 181€i and his consequent inability to sign a commissioii 
for a further prorc^tbn, oci^asioned the assembling o( par- 
liament, after various adjournments and delays. Lord Car- 
lisle, on the S?th of December, called the attention of their 
lor&hips to the subject, remarked on the discrepciney be- 
tween the bulletins of the physicians and the evidence given 
by those gentlemen before their lordships' committee, and 
urged the necessity of no longer postponing the measured 
which the grave nature of the case required. On the reso- 
lutions respecting the Regency being moved by the Earl of 
Liverpool, on the 4th of January, 1811, Lord Carlisle 
stroi^ly opposed that resolution in particular which restricted 
the regent for a certain time from creating peers^ as from it 
"the country could draw only the condusion, tkat there 
was a suspicion that the Prince of Wales would make an 
Improper use of hb power*" 

Lord Carlisle opposed the cdminittal of the Frame Work 
Bill, on the 3d of March^ 1813, saying, " that the proposi- 
tion to enact a law, subjecting a fellow creature to the pimidi- 
tnent of death, was one from which humanity shrcmk^ and 
on which reason ought to pause;" and maintaining th^the 
necessity for the measure had not been shown. The noMe 
eari repeated his otgections to the bill^ on the motion next 
day for its third reading* 

Th^e are few ilistan^s in the records of parliament of a 
more manly and honourable declaration than that of Lard 
Carlisle, on tii6 19th of April, 1814, in oppc^bw a sugges- 
tion by Earl Girey, with respect to the expediencWof pro-» 
dticing papers essplauatory 6f the recent discussions tA Cha- 
tSllon. tie observed^ that << idthoc^h he allowed faims)lU* to 
be c6mpar«ittvdy ignorant upon questions of tkat nature,Npt 
he eouM easily foresee that many disadvantages mi^t be tllh 
tonsequenise of prodttcing those docummts. It ought not; 
to be forgotten, that En^and was only one out of five great ^v 
pmi^ ifct present engaged ; and that the unnecessary puUUU ^ 
cation of those papers might create distrust^ and even dif- 
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f&t€Mes^ at a time wbeh events had oooucred wbicb^ evffi the 
other day could scarcely have been hoped, A shprt timQ 
sbic^ when thanks (in whidi he so heartily <;oncur|re4) were 
voted to Lord Wellington, he did expect to hav0 heard firqm 
the opposition side of the house some acknowledgment, at 
least, that in the share which they had borne in recent events. 
His Majesty's ministers had deserved well of their country*. 
That opportunity not having b^n taken, his lordship felt it 
incumbent upon him (and the more ^o, because, for so many 
years he had felt it necessary to vote in r^tonc^ to the. 
measures of government) to give them that applaufe which 
they had so well merited, in securing the peace, liber^, aud 
wel&re, not only ci this country, but of all £ur<^pj^. This 
tribtUe of admiration mi^t have been paid by an ii^dividuaH 
who could speak better, but who ^uld npt feel more than 
he did." 

Lord Catlisle took a decided part in the discussifns pn the 
Com Bill, in 1815. When th^ Earl of Liverpool moved the 
second reading of the bill, on the ^5th c^ March of tjiat, 
year. Lord Carlisle contended^ ^^ that the greater part of 
the argument, by which the noble earl had supported tfa^e 
measure was faUaoious. There, could be no doubt, that to the 
lowest rank of the labouring classes of the community — to 
the individuals whb work by task — a high price of com 
would be productive of infinite misery, as it ^ot^d not be 
attended by any circumstance of alleviation; and he was far 
firom thinking that legislative interference was delpan^ed by 
the great mass of the agricultural interest of the cdiuitry/' 
On the motion for the third rising of the bill, five days 
after. Lord Carlisle « objected to the bil^ a^ being calcu- 
kted to excite great discontent^ vrithout its having be^ 
shown that any advantage could be derived from it^" —This, 
we believe, was the last important puUic question on which 
the noble earl ^pressed bis opinion in the Hoi^e of Lords. 

We wJBl now speak of L.ord Car^sle as a votary of the 
nuses. It has be^ abready observed, that he leultiyated ^ 
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taste for poetry at a very early period of life, Many of his 
juvenile compositions stole into two publications of the day 
destined for the reception of fugitive pieces ; the one called 
" The Foundling Hospital for Wit," the other " The Asylum/' 
Four poems by his lordship were published in 1 77S, in a quarto 
edition ; they consisted of an ode on the death of Mr. Gray ; 
two copies of verses destined for the monument of a favourite 
spaniel; and a translation of a passage in Dante. The ode 
was written in 1771) at a period when the noble author had 
scarcely attained his twenty*third year, and exhibits an en*, 
deavour at once to commemorate the merits of the poet, and 
also, in some measure, to imitate his numbers. The passage 
translated from Dante is the twenty-eighth canto, containing 
the story of Count Ugolino — a story which the pencils of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Fuseli, have so powerfully 
embodied on canvas. 

In 1801 appeared a splendid edition, from the press of 
Bulmer, of " The Tragedies and Poems of Frederic, Earl 
of Carlisle, Knight of the Garter, &c." — Of the poems, 
one of the most interesting is that addressed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, on his resignation of the president's chair, at 
the Royal Academy. This is certainly his lordship's best 
poetical production, and while it conveys a most delicate com- 
pliment to the distinguished individual to whom it was ad- 
dressed, at a critical and interesting moment of his life, at 
the same time exhibits great taste in the fine arts. 

In the colle<3tion is one song^ which we believe was origi- 
nally addressed to Lady Margaret Caroline Gower, daughter 
of the first Marquis of Stafford^ to whom his lordship was 
married) the 12th of March, 1770, by whom he had ten 
children, six daughters and four sons, and who died on the 
2M of January, 1824. 

« The Father's Revenge," atid « The Step-mother," are 
the names of the two tragedies in the same volume. In 
Boswdl's " Life of Johnson," there is a letter from Dr. 
Johnson td Mrs. Chapone, who had prevailed upon the 
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doctor to ^ead this tragedy in manuscript, and to give her 
bis opinion of it. The following is an extract from the 
letter : — 

** The construction of the play is not completely regular • 
the ' stage is too often vacant, and the scenes are not suffi- 
ciently connected. This, however, would be called by Dry* 
den,' only a mechanical defect,, which takes away Uttle from 
Uie power of the poem, and which is seen rather than felt. 

" A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, wish 
some words changed, and some lines more vigorously ter- 
minated. But from such petty imperfections what writer was 
ever free ? 

" The general form and forc6 of the dialogue is of more 
importance. It seems to want that quickness of reciprocation 
which characterizes the English drama, and is not always 
sufficiently fervid and animated. 

" Of the sentiments, I remember not one that 1 wished 
omitted. In die imagerj/^ I cannot forbear to distinguish the 
comparison of joy succeeding grief, to light rushing on the 
eye accustomed to darkness. It seems to have all that can 
be desired to make it please. It is new, just, and de- 
lightful.* 

" With the characters, either as conceived or as preserved, 
I have no fault to find; but was much inclined to congratulate 
a writer who, in defiance of prgudice and fashion, made the 
archbishop a good man, and scortied all the thoughtless ap- 
plause which a vicious churchman would have brought him. 

" The catastrophe is affecting. The father and daughter, 
both culpable, both wretched, and both penitent, divide be- 
tween them Our pity and our sorrow." 

The plot of " The Step-mother " is less involved than that 
of " The Father's Revenge ; " but the catastrophe is equally 
dreadful. In the one we behold a parent presenting the heart 

* <« I coiild have borne my woes ; that stranger joy 

Wounds while it sitiiles : — the long-imprison'd wretch, 
Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 
Shrinks from the sun's bright beams ; and that which flings 
Gladness o*er all, to him is agony.** 
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fresh torn from the bosom of her lover to the agohieed sight 
of a distracted daughter *, in the other we find a father jEind a 
son, instigated by a cruel and revengeful woinan^ inflicting 
mutual deathi 

In 1 806 Lord Carlisle published some verses on the dead) of 
Lord NelsOn; and in 1808 (anonymously) "Thoughts on the 
present condition of the Stage, and the construction of aliew 
Theatre/' — On the death of Buonaparte, understanding that 
he had bequeathed to Lady Holland a «nufi^-box, Lord Car- 
lisle addressed to her ladyship the following stanzas i 

To Lady Holland^ on the Legacy of a snuf^^box^ left to her by 
Btumaparte. 

" Lady, reject th^ gift ! ^tls tinged with gore ! 
Those crimson spots a dreadful tale relate : 
It has been grasped by ait infernal power ; 
And by that hand which seal'd young Enghien's fatet 

^^ Lady, reject the gifl : beneath it's lid 

Discord, and slaughter, and relentless war^ 
With every plague to wretched man lie hid — 
Let not these Ibbse to irange thie world afan 

^* Say, what congenial t6 his heart of Stone 
In thy soft bosom could the tyrant trace ? 
When does th6 dove the eagle's friendship owil> 
Or the wolf hold the lamb in pure embrace? 

^< I'hink oi^that pile^ to Addison so dear. 

Where Sully feasted, and where Rogers' song 
Still adds sweet music to the perfdm'd air, 
And gently leads each grace and muse alongi 

^* t^ollute not, then, these scenes — the gift destroy i 
Twill scare the Dryads from that lovely shade ; 
With them will fly all rural peace and joy, 
And screaming fiends their verdant haunts invade. 
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' ** That in3nBtic'box hath magic power to rai^e 
Spectres of myriads slain, a ghastly band ; 
They'll ve3t thy slumbers, cloud thy sunny days ; 
Starting from Moscow's snows, or Egypt's sands. 

** And ye, who bound in Verdun^s treacherous dhains, 
Slow pin^d to death beneath a base controul, 
Say, shall not all abhor, where freedom reigns, 
That petty vengeance of a little soul ? 

** The warning muse no idle trider dream ; 

Plunge the curst mischief in wide ocean*s flood ; 
Or give it to our own majestic stream. 
The only stream he could not die with blood." 

In the " Hours of Idleness," published by Lord Byron in 
1808, his noble relative Lord Carlisle's i¥orks are said " to 
have long received the meed of public applause, to which, by 
their intritlsic worth they were entitled." This forms a striking 
contrast to Lord Byron's subsequent asperity- On his coming 
of age. Lord Byron, wishing to take his seat in the House of 
Lords, applied to Lord Carlisle to introduce him ; and being 
just at that time engaged in the composition of the " English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," adverted in it to Lord Carlisle 
in the following lines i 

<< On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle*.'* 

The noble sitbjeiCt of this adulation, however, declining td 
accompany Lord Byron, the latter, for the lines just quoted^ 
substituted this heartless sarcasm : 

** No more will cheer with renovating smile. 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle/* 

And iii speaking of Lord Carlisle's tragediefs (the worth ot 
which he had so lately proclaimed) says : 

^« So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 

His scenes alone might damn our sinking stage ; 

B«t managers for once cried, hold, enough ! 

Nor dragged their audience with the tragic stuflF/' 
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That even Lord Byron himself, however j became seiisible 
of the gross injustice of permitting personal feeling not merely 
to influence, but entirely to pervert critical judgment, is evi- 
dent from that fine stanza in his exquisite poem, the Third 
Canto of Childe Harold, in which, after describing the field 
of Waterloo, and the gallantry of the British heroes who fell 
there, he thus particularly advel*ts to the fdte of the Hon. 
Frederic Howard, Major of the iOth Hussars, Lord Carlisle's 
youngest son : 

** Their ptaise is hymn'd by loftier hafps thaii mines 
Yet one I would select from that proud throngs 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some tvrong. 
And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his .was of the bravest, and when shower'd 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinn'd piles along, 
Even where the thickest of war's tempest lowered, 
They reach'd no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant Howard !*' 

It now remains to treat of Lord Carlisle as a lover of the 
Fine Arts ; and for that purpose, we will take the liberty of 
transcribing a passage from the thirteenth number of the in- 
resting monthly publication called " The Parthendii." 

^^ In the fine arts, to which Lord Carlisle was fondly at*^ 
tached, his knowledge was extensive; and of his correct 
judgment and delicate taste, his collection of pictures, which 
is much more remarkable for its value than its magnitude, 
bears incontestible evidence. This noble lord was not only 
a genieroUs but a judicious patron of the arts. He loved to 
bring merit to light wherever he found itj and many artists 
who have risen to eminence, owe much of their success to 
the approbation and encouragement he bestowed on their 
early labours. He was an early friend and patron of Sir 
J^oshua Rejmolds, and whieh that eminent painter was occu- 
pied on his celebrated picture of Ugollno, Lord Caj*lisle 
made, at the request of the artist, a translation of the passage 
of Dante, in which the dreadful story is told. The collec- 
tion in Castle Howard consists, with the exception of a few 
family portraits, almost entirely of pictures by the old ma&* 
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ters, in various schools and classes, but particularly of the 
Italian schools. They are partly contained in ^ picture 
gallery, and partly dispersed about the different apartments ; 
the former, indeed, being not well constructed with regard 
to light, it has been found expedient to hang all the best 
pictures in the dwelling-rooms. The chief point of interest 
in this collection is a small picture by Annibale Caracci, well 
known under the name of the * Three Marys.' This picture 
was formerly in the possession of the Duke of Orleans, and 
passed into the hands of the late Earl of Carlisle on the sale 
of that Prince's collection. Fuseli should have made an 
exception in favour of this picture, when he talked of the 
school of Caracci's aiming at a combination of every ex- 
cellence, and falling short of all; for this surely comes as 
near to the perfection of painting as any work can be ex- 
pected to do. In all the executive departments, in drawing, 
colouring, chiaro-scuro, composition, its excellence is aston- 
ishing, and in the still more important quality of expression, 
it is inimitably fine. Had Annibale Caracci painted no 
other work than this, his fame would probably have stood 
much higher than it does ; but it is not by a single work that 
a painter is to be judged. His talents can be justly esti- 
mated only by a general examination of his various produc- 
tions, and Annibale Caracci must be content to take a much 
lower station on the list of painters than the excellence of 
such a work as the * Three Marys ' would seem to entitle- 
him to.* His relation, Ludovico Caracci, whose sober 
twilight effects have given such an air of grandeur and solem- 
nity to his compositions, was perhaps, the greater genius of 
the two, though his qualifications as a painter were of a less 
varied and extensive character. The * Entombment of 
Christ,' at Castle Howard, which is also from the Orleans 
collection, is a very fair specimen of his powers of execu- 
tion. The figure of our Saviour is drawn with admirkble 
science, and the whole composition is distinguished by a 

* It is much to be regretted that there exists no tolerable print of this admirable 
work. Sharp, we understand, was occupied in an engraving from it for some years 
previous to his death, but we have not heard whether it was ever accomplished. 
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degree of repose and solemfiity beautifully adaj^ted to die 
subject. . There is a curious and interesting s{)ecimen ijti 
this collection of an early Flemish painter, named Mabeug^ 
a composition of a considerable number of figures in a grecM: 
variety of rich dresses, with landscape, architecture, animaU, 
&c« all finished with the most elaborate nicety, and of the 
most brilliant colours ; a picture which, one would fancy^ 
must have consumed the greatest part of a lifetime to cKecutf^ 
and no doubt obtained the highest reputation for its author^ 
at the period at which he lived, though now it can be interest* 
ing only as a specimen of the antiquity of art. There are 
several very fine portraits ; one particularly, by Velasquez^ 
fiill of depth, richness, and powerful efifect of Nature. One 
excellent specimen of Vandyke, a portrait of his friend 
Snyders ; and a fine head of the famous Earl of Anmdel, 
by Rubens. The Snyders possesses all that simplicity ^id 
truth which characterize the best works of Vandyke, and is 
evidently painted con amore. It is a specimen of his very 
best style, before his love of money, and the extraordinai^ 
demand for his works in England, had led him into partial 
negligence and manner. The Earl of Arundel has, like 
most of Rubens' portraits, a powerful look of Nature, com- 
bined with a great display of executive skill. It shows a 
power of seizing on the most prominent characteristics of 
objects, and of rendering them with a bold fidelity of band. 
Greatly similar, though with less vigour and confidence, 
is the style of Reynolds's portraits, of which there are also 
two or three very charming specimens at Castle Howard. 
Lady Cawdor, when a child, and the late Countess of Cap- 
lisle are the best, the former fiill of the expression of in&ntile 
simplicity and artless grace, the latter teeming with the more 
finished elegance of maturer beauty. A fine St John, by 
Domenichino, some excellent specimens of Canaletti, and a 
variety of other pictures, by different masters, contribute 
towards the contents of this collection." 

In the year 1804 Lord Carlisle presented to the Dean and 
Chapter of York, for the embellishment of the minster, a 
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window of beautiful painted glass, purchased during the 
revolutionary troubles in France, from the church of St. 
Nicholas at Rouen. The subject is the Visitation of the 
Virgin Mary; the figures are as large as life, admirably 
drawn : and the composition has been always considered as 
having been designed either by Sebastian del Fiombo, or by 
Michael Angelo. In 1811 his lordship presented to York 
minster another beautiful window of stained glass, in a pure 
Gothic style. 

The noble earl died at Castle Howard, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1825, in the seventy^-eighth year of his age; leaving 
only two noblemen living, the Duke of Gordon and Earl 
Fit^william, who, with himself, were in possession o£ tbek 
titles and estates in the reign of George the Second* 



Tte « PubUc Characters,** and the " Parliamentary De- 
bates^** are the principal sources whence the foregoing 
Memclr has been derived. 
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No. XII. 
ALEXANDER TILLOCH, LL. D. 

M.R.I.A.y M.R.A.S., MUNICH; M.G.S. M. A. S., S.S.A., EDINBURGH 
AND PERTH; M.S.E.I.N., OF FRANCE, &C. &C. 

1 HE following memoir is principally extracted from the pages 
of the Imperial Magazine, with a few interwoven paragraphs 
from the Philosophical Magazine, and the Literary Chronicle* 

Dr. Tilloch was a native of Glasgow, where he was born 
28th February 1759. His father, Mr. John Tilloch, filled 
the ofiGice of magistrate for many years. He also followed 
the trade of a tobacconist, and was highly respected* by all 
ranks of people, both as a merchant, and in his ofiicial ca- 
pacity. Alexander, being designed for business, received in 
the place of his nativity an education suitable to the station 
he was intended to fill. We are not aware that he manifested 
any particular indications of genius at an early age ; but his 
habits were sedate and thoughtful, apparently arising from a 
conviction that he knew but little, and had much to learn. 
On leaving school he was taken to his intended occupation; 
but as his intellectual powers began to expand themselves, 
his views were directed to objects more elevated than any 
thing which a tobacco-warehouse could afford, and his mental 
energies soon arose above the mere manufacturing of an 
Indian weed. 

Ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and sanguine in his 
expectations, the occult sciences, in early life, at one time 
attracted much of his attention ; and when animal magnetism 
was introduced into this country, its novelty and charms were 
not without their influence on his youthful mind. The magic, 
however, of this delusive science soon ceased to operate ; yet 
judicial astrology he was never disposed to treat with sover- 
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reigii contempt. But it was liot long that lie wandered in 
these visionary regions ; he soon saw the folly o( pursuing 
phantoms, and, without loss of time, applied his talents to 
die cultivation of that which promised to be useful -to man« 
kind. 

Among the various branches of science and the mechanic 
arts, those which coaoduced to the progi*ess of literature chiefly 
arrested his attention ; and though totally uninstructed in the 
art of printu^g, he soon conceived that the mode then in con- 
stant practice was susceptible of omsiderable improvement. 
He accordingly hit upon the expedient, when the page was 
set 4ip in type, d taMng <^ an impression in some soft sub^ 
stance, in its comparatively fluid state, that would harden 
whosa exposed to the acdon of fire, and thus become a mould 
to receive the metsl when in a state of fusion, and fcn'm a 
plate every way correspondent to the page whence the first 
impression was obtained. In other words, he laid the foun- 
dation of stereotype printing. It may perhaps be said, that 
this art was practised by Vander Mey and Mullen, at Leyden^ 
about the end of the sixteenth century, and some antiquaries 
even assert that it was known to the Romans. Without, 
however, entering into an inquiry which, however interesting, 
is hut^gn to our present purpose, we may remark that the art 
was lost, and that at the death of Vander Mey the art of 
printing with solid blocks ceased. It is true that about the 
year 1725, Mr. Ged, a jewdier of Edinburgh, though unac- 
quainted with whait Vander Mey had done, devised the plan 
of piiiting from plates, and in 17S6, with the aid €i a son 
whom he had apprenticed to a printer, published an edition 
of Sallust, which was printed from metallic plates. Another 
work, * The Life of God in the Soul of Man,* was also printed 
by the Geds in 1742 ; but so much was this art undervalued, 
that these works were the only evidences of the art Ged left; 
and when, in 1751, his son attempted to prosecute it, he met 
with so Kttle encouragement that he abandoned his design, 
and went to Jamaica, where he died. With him the art sunk 

VOL. X. Y 
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a second time into utter oblivion. To Alexander Tilloch the 
public is indebted for the revival, or rather second discovery 
of stereotype printing ; for, in a brief account which he pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine, (vol. x.) he states, in a 
manner which must convince the most sceptical, that he made 
the discovery without knowing any thing whatever pfGed's pre- 
vious attempts. Like Ged, he was no printer himself, and was 
led solely by the force of what logicians call the si0cieni reason 
to see that founding whole plates of types was quite as prao 
ticable a thing as foundbg single types. He began his ex- 
periments in 1781, and in 1782, having brought his plates to 
a state of comparative perfection, flattered himself that many 
advantages would result from his successful efforts. 

As .he was not bred a printer himself, he had recourse to 
Mr. Foulis, printer of the University of Glasgow, to whom he 
applied for types to make an experiment in the new-process : 
the experiment succeeded, and Mr. Foulis, whp was a very 
ingenious man, became so convinced of its practicability and 
excellence, that he entered into partnership with Dr. Tilloch 
in.iH'der to carry it on. They took out patents in both Eng- 
land and Scodand, and printed several small volumes from 
stereotype plates, the impressions of which were sold to the 
booksellers without any intimation of their being printed out 
of the common way. Circumstances, however, of a private 
nature, induced them to lay aside the business for a time, and 
others supervened to prevent their ever resuming it. " At the 
time of the discovery," says Mr. Tilloch, with a great deal of 
philosophic candour, ^^ I flattered myself that we were original ; 
and with those sanguine ideas which are natural to a young 
man, indulged the hopes of reaping some fame at .least from 
the discovery ; nay, I was even weak enough to feel vexed 
when I afterwards found that I had been anticipated by a 
Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, who had printed books from letter? 
press plates about fifty years before. The knowledge of this 
fact lessened the value of the discovery so much in my estim- 
ation, that I. felt but little anxiety to be known as a second 
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inventor ; and, but for the pensevering attempts of others to 
deprive Ged of the feme his memory so justly merits, and 
whidi he deariy earned, I might still have remained silent'* 

The attempts here alluded to were made by the French, 
who are never behind-hand in claiming the merit of a new 
discovery. The art, however, being in its in&ncy, underwent 
rapid improvements; so that although Dr.TiUoch's patent 
remained unimpeacbed, it never seems to have been to him 
of any pecuniary benefit It appears, nevertheless, from some 
circumstances which transpired at the Society of Arts at the 
Adelphi, some years afterwards, that Earl Stanhope was in- 
debted to Dr. Tilloch for much of his knowledge in the pro* 
cess of making stereotype plates. 

On returning to Glasgow, he entered into the tobacco 
business, in conjunction with his brother and brother-in-law ; 
but not finding it answer their expectation, it was finally 
abandoned. He then turned his attention to printing, and, 
either singly or in partnership, carried on that trade for some 
time in his native city. 

Sotnewhat prior, however, to this period of his life. Dr. 
Tilloch married ; but the joys of connubial felicity were not 
long his portion. In the year 1783 his amiable partner was 
taken from him by death, from which time his days were 
spent in widowhood. The fruit of this union was one daugh- 
ter, who is the wife of Mr. Gait, the celebrated author of 
« The Annals of the Parish,'* « Sir Andrew Wylie, of that 
Ilk," « The Provost," « The SpaeWife/* « Ringan Gilhaise," 
and other popular Scottish novels. 

In the year 1787 Dr. Tilloch came to the British me- 
tropolis, where he spent the remainder of his life. In 1789, 
in connection with others, he purchased ^^ The Star,** a daily 
evening paper, of which he immediately became the editor, 
and continued so undl within four years of his death, wb^m 
bodily infirmities^ and various engagements, compelled him 
to relinquish its management altogether. In this respectable 
paper his political opinions were mild and temperate, equally 
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remote ftjom tlie virulence of party, the dbtn<Hil^ of fiifiii^j 
nod the launwily servHity of temporizing baseness 

Bdng fi^ciUy struck, soon after his arrival in LondoBy 
with t^e vast number of executions that took place for forgery, 
Dr> Tfliodi, who was always an active phUantbropist, began 
to devise means for the prevention of the ci^me; and in 1790 
he made a proposal to the Britash ministry to that efT^ftct* 
His scheme, however, meeting with an uiifavourable rec^ptiop 
at home, he offered his invention to the Commission d'A^%- 
nats at Paris, where its merits were very diffisreiady appii&- 
-ciated; but the political contentions of the time caused COA- 
-siderable delay in the negociation. Howaver, in 179B, 
L' Amour, from the French Aut]bK)frkies, waited <m him, asid 
diey consulted togedber on the subject. On hb f et«in to 
Paris, some French artists were employed to make o^ies 0f 
Dr. Tillooh's plan ; bxA in this they wca'e finally unsucoessfol^ 
and their endeavours caused an additi^oal delay. . The cofOr 
mencem^^ of the war in the beginning of 1793 occasi^iied |i 
still greater interruption ; but so anxious were the .French 
Oommissioners d^A^ignats to avail Uiiemsidves of Dr* Til- 
loch's invention, that L' Amour was directed to nelea^i^ som^ 
Elfish smugglers, and to give them ttieir vessd, on con^ 
ditbn that, on returntogto England, they woidd communicate 
to Dr. Tilloch a proposal for him to come to the continent 
and impart his secret, <^ring him a handsome remuneiBti^si. 
By this time, however, the T^eascMjable Cornespondeinee Bi8 
having passed into a law, he prudently declined all forther 
intercourse with the French authorities on the sujb^s^ I^ 
was jAerwards ascertamed, that some of those who bad been 
active in releasing the smugglers and giving them thmr boat, 
very narrowly escaped the guillotine ; the fall ^f Rts^espierne 
alone saving their lives. 

The practice of forgery still continuing^ with umbated perr 
severance, in the year 1797 Dr. Tilloch presented to Ae 
Bank of England a specimen of a note, whidb, if adc^led, 
he conceived would place the impressions on bank paper i»- 
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3P0Im1 the reach of imkatioii. Of this (dan, and die fiite wbicb 
^ivatted ky some informatioa may be gadi^^ed .from Ae fbl* 
lowing petitbiif presented to the House of Commons on the 
Qcca^n, in the year IS^ ; — 

'^ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

" The humble PetUion of Alexander Tilloch, of Islington, 

*• Sheweth, — That in the year 1797 your Petitioner- pre- 
sented* ta the Bank of England a specimen of a plan of en- 
graving, calculated to pervent the ftwgery of bank notes, 
accompanied with a certificate signed by Messrs^ Francis 
Bartolozzi, Wilson Lowry, Tliomas HoUoway, James Heath, 
William Shairp, James Fittler, William Byrne, J. Landseer, 
James Basire, and other eminent engravers, stating each for 
fahxisel^ that ' they conld not make a copy of it,' and that 
' 4hey ^&A not believe that it could be copied by any of the 
known arts of engraving ;' and recommending it to the notice 
of the Bank of England, as an art of great merit and inge- 
xmity, calculated not merely to detect, but tx) prevent the for- 
gery of bank notes. 

** Hiat the said specimen was executed in consequence of 
a writtm permission from Mr. Giles, then Governor of the 
Bank, and on a verbal promise from him, that your peti- 
tioner should be well remunerated by the Bank- if his speci- 
jwaot could not be copied, and at all events be paid for his 
trouble and expences.' 

" That the bank-engraver (then a Mr. Terry) said he could 
copy it, and in about three months thereafter did produce 
what be edled a copy, but which was, in fiu^ very unlike the 
origin^ 
- •* Tlwit on the 4tb of July, 1797, the said pretended copy 
was examined before a committee of the Bank Directors, by 
Messrs. Heath, Byme^ Sharp, Fittler, Landseer, and Lowry, 
aU engravers of the first eminence, who all declared that the 
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pretended copy was not any thing like a correct resemblance 
of the original, nor evai executed in the same manner, yoar 
Petitioner's specimen being executed on, and printed from, a 
block in the manner of letter-press, but the copy executed 
on, and printed from, a copper-plate in the common rolling 
press; and the said engravers signed certificates to that e& 
feet, and gave the same to your Petitioner; and the other en- 
gravers, who were not at the bank when the examination was 
made, afterwards compared the pretended copy, and gave 
your Petitioner a certificate similar to the last>mentioned — all 
agreeing that the copy was no more like the original, than a 
brass counter is like a guinea* 

. <' That, notwithstanding these certificates, the Bank re^- . 
jected the plan ofiered by your Petitioner, followed their old 
plan for upwards of twenty years longer, trusting to the in- 
fliction of pimishments for their protection and that of the 
public, of the effects of which your Petitioner will say no» 
thing -r- and never paid your petitioner any remuneration for 
his expences and trouble, both of which had been consider- 
able. 

*^ That on the appointment of a Royal Commission in the 
year 1818, to examine and report on the best means for the 
prevention of forgery, your Petitioner laid before the said 
Commissioners the fore-mentioned specimen, accompanied 
with another executed for the purpose, and exhibiting scHne 
improvement; and stated to them,, that not being a profes- 
sional artist, these specimens (notwithstanding their certi&d 
merit) could give but an imperfect idea of the perfection of 
which your Petitioner's art was susceptible. 

^^ That the said Commissioners, from many specimens 
offered by different individuals, recommended the adoption of 
one offered by a Mr. Applegath. 

*< That the said plan of the said Mr. Applegath is, as your 
Petitioner has been informed, and believes, in fact, the same 
with and differs not in the principle of execution from the 
plan offered by your Petitioner twenty-three years ago; and 
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therefore, the preference thereto given appears to your Peti- 
tioner to be an act of great injustice towards him, the original 
inventor. 

*< That your Petitioner has seen a Bill now before your 
honourable House, entitled * A Bill for the further Prevention 
of Forging and €!ounterfeiting of Bank Notes,' in which there 
are various clauses calculated, and, as your Petitioner humbly 
submits, intended, to prev^it him from exercising in any way 
that art of which he was the original inv^itor ; and which, he 
humbly submits, is an act of great injustice. 

** That to prohibit die exercise of any modes of engraving, 
on the pretext of preventing forgery, stands as much opposed 
to the progress and improvement of the Arts, and conse- 
quendy as impolitic, as it would be to prohibit die-sinking for 
medals, buttons, and many branches of metallic ornament, 
on pretext Of hindering the current coin from being imitated 
and counterfeited. 

"Your Petitioner therefore humbly submits, that the said 
Bill, containing such clauses, should not be passed into a law ; 
or, . if deemed indispensable on grounds respecting which 
he may not be qualified to judge,' that your Petitioner ought 
previously to receive such a remuneration as to the wisdom 
of your honourable House may appear reasonable; not only 
for the great trouble and expence he has already incurred, 
but for the damage and loss which your Pedtioner must in- 
cur if prevented from exercising that very art of which he 
was the original inventor, and from the exercise of which 
he desisted all these years, only in the hope that the Bank of 
England would, sooner or later, adopt it; and which they 
faaye done, but given the credit of it to another person, and- 
consequaitly the remuneration and advantage arising from its 
adoption. 

** Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays that his case 
may be taken into consideration, and that he may be granted 
such relief in the premises as this honourable House in its 
wisdom may deem meet. 

(Signed) " Alexander Tilloch." 
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, On the merits or defects of the specimen of his uiventive 
powers to which the preceding petition aUudeaf we mre incom- 
petent to decide; but the attestations of the eminent artists 
wjbose naines are inserted in the petition^ cannot fail to confer 
cm it a character of high respectability^ although it was not 
crowned with ultimate success. 

Seeing, with regret, that there was but o«q periodical 
publication in London (Nicholson's ^^ Philosophical JournaV 
which subsequently merged into Dr. Tilloch's Magazine) in 
which the man of scknce could embody hi$ own discoveries^ 
pr become acquainted with those of others, Dr. Tilloeh pro- 
jected, and established ^^ The Philosophical Magazme." The 
firjst number appeared in June^ 1797, from which time to H^ 
present it has continued without interruption, and with a de- 
gree of respectability highly creditable to the heads and hands 
that have conducted it. During the early periods of its. 
existence, we apprehend that Dr. Tilloeh was the sole pro- 
{irietor^ and such he continued until about foUr years sine^ 
when the name of Richard Taylor, F.L. S. was added to his 
own as joint proprietor. During the whole of this long pe« 
riod, ^^ The Philosophical Magazine" was almost exdusivdy 
iinder Dr. TiUoch'^ management, nor did he wholly relinqui^sb 
its superintendence, until he was compelled by those debilities 
of nature which terminated in his death* Of this work it is 
needless to descant upon the merits. Sixty-five volumes ar^ 
now before the pubUc. Its circulation has been extec^ive^ 
not only throughout the country which gave it bir^ bui 
among the various nations of the civilized world. Its corre- 
spondents, both foreign and domestic, are numejrous a^id highly 
respectable ; and it may be said to contain the philosophical 
transactions of the globe. Among our periodical puUicaUons 
it has ever maintained a conspicuous rank; and has. perhaps 
contributed more than any other to give to scientiiie know- 
ledge a general diffusion. 

The steam-^igine was another subject to which Dr. Tilkch 
devoted his comprehensive mind, and we have the best rest- 
srons for stating that the improvement made on this useful and 
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mighty iBftcbiiiey which goes under the name of Wo<^*s en* 
g^me, was suggested and tiiatured principi^ by Dr. TiUodt; 
not did ev&i ag^ 6iP sitkness prev^it hk labouring to render 
the steam-^Bgine still more complete ; for, among the list of 
new pateinCs, t¥e find one dated the 11th of January 1825, 
only fifteen days before his death, " To Ale3tander TUloch, of 
Islmgton, Doctor of Laws, for his invention or discovery of 
Ml ittiprovement in the steam-etigine, or in the apparatus con- 
nect^ th^svewith, and als^ applicaUe to other useful pur^ 
pese^.^ We trust that tMs dis^very will not be Idst to the 
woridy and we have no doubt that his executors will «aBiine 
with great ^re the piqpers Dr. Tilloch has left, in the hope 
iA^t scHBe of bis valuaUe observaticms and inventions may^ be 
recorded and rendered aviulable. 

Amidst these various avocations and duties, Dr. TiUoch found- 
time ta turn his attention to theological subjects. In ^ The 
Star/' during the early years that it was under his manage^ 
Vfmilty he published numerous essays and dissertations on the 
prophecies, some of which wev^oa detaiched points, and others 
in continuation of the same train of thought and argument 
These compositions w^e afterwards c<dlected by a gentleman 
in the North, and puUisbed in a vcJume, under the name of 
*' Biblicus.'' The author never lost s^ht of them ; and it is 
highly probable, if his life had been prolonged, that the pub- 
lic would have seen the yfotky now sustaining the name of 
Biblicus,. in a more enlarged and commandiiig form. At pre- 
sent the volume containing the above Colleetions is exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

In the year 1823, Dr. Tilloch published^ in one volume, 
octavo, ^^ Dissertations introductcnry to the Study and Right 
Uttderstaoiding of the Language, Structure, and Contents of the 
Apocalypse." The great des^ of the author appiears to be, to 
prove that the Apocalypse was written at a much earlier period 
than our more distinguished commentators suppose, and prior 
to most of the I^istles contained in th^ N^w Testament, b an 
advertisement prefixed to this work» Che author infovn» his 
readers, that *• about forty years have elapsed since his atten-^ 
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tion was first turned to the Rerdations; and the ocmtoits of 
that wonderful book have, ever since, much occupied his 
thoughts.'' In a subsequent paragraph of the same adver- 
tisem^it, he thus alludes to another work on the Apoca- 
lypse at large, which he dien had in hand, and which included 
tlie dissertations that first appeared in the columns of ^^ Tlie 
Slar:'' — 

*^ Persuaded that he has discovered the nature c^ those 
peciiliarilies in the composition of the Apocalypse, which have 
perplexed men of incomparably higher attainments, and have 
led to the enroneous opinion so generally ^itertained, respect- 
ing its style, he thmks, that he but performs a duty to his 
fellow Christians, in giving publicity to that discovery; and 
the more so, as, from the precarious state of his health, it is 
very probable that he may not live to finish a larger work, 
devoted to the elucidation <^tbe Apocalypse — with which he 
has been many years occupied : but whether that work shall 
ever see the light or not, it is hoped that the other topics 
connected with die subject introduced into this volume^ may 
also prove serviceable to persons engaged in the same pursuit'' 
The larger work^ to which the author alludes in the above 
quotation, we have leomt, from unquestionable authority, is 
either finished, or in such a state of forwardness as approxi- 
mates to completion, but whether it will ever be kid before 
the public, time only can determine. 

The last work, we apprehend, which Dr. Tilloch ever en- 
gaged to superintend, was <* The Mechanic's Oracle," now 
publishing in numbers at the Caxton press. 

In his rdigious views, Dr. Tilloqh was what in general 
estimatbn would be deemed somewhat singular, but his opi- 
nions were generally understood to be of the Sandemanian 
kind. The few with whom he associated, assume no other 
name than that of Christian Dissenters. They are '* slaves 
to no sect,'^ and can scarcely be said to make an avowal of 
Any theological creed. They profess to conduct themselves 
according to the directions of Scripture; and for the govern- 
meat of their little body appoint two elders, who are elected 
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to their office, but who have no other reramienttioii than tiie 
aifectkm and reject of a gratefiil people. The qtialificatiote 
for the duties of this station, which Dr. TiUodi was caHed to 
fiU, he possessed in an emin^it degree; nor was he more 
liberal in dispen^ng the riches of his cultivated raind, and in 
expatiating on the love of the Redeemer, than in imparting 
to the needy the contents of his purse. As a teacher he was 
clear and perspicuous, possessing that charity whidi suffisreth 
long and is kind, whidi vaunteth not itself^ k not puflfed up; 
and for these excdU^ides, as wdl as for his readiness to 
relieve the distressed, his name will be long remembered with 
grateful recollection. Their place <^ worsh^ is a room in a 
house in Goswell-street-road» where they meet every Lord's- 
day, sing, pray, read the scriptures, and offer praise to God^ 
when one of the elders, or some other brother under his 
direction, gives an exhortation, generaUy from some passage 
of Scripture that has been read. The sacrament is also regit- 
larly administered every week. Retired thus from scenes 
that might expose them to the chai^ of seeking popularUy, 
they cultivate the practical part of Christianity without any 
parade c^ ostentation, and ftt>m the assistance whidi they 
render to their poor, they give tiie most convindi^ proof that 
they believe ** fidth without works is dead." 

Of Dr. Tilloch's uniformly virtuous and amiable charactcar 
it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. From the year 
1789, his name has constandy been before the public; but 
we are not aware tlmt through this long course of thirty-six 
years, it has ever contracted a single stain ; and it is now too 
late for malice and calumny to prevent it from descending 
unsullied to posterity. The following delineation of his char 
racter, is from the pea of a gentleman who had been person- 
ally acquainted with him for upwards of thirty years : — 

^ He was a man of powerful and cultivated intellect; of 
inde&tigable research and deep reflection; his mind was 
jjohnsraian m its strength, but not arbitrary and imperative 
in its expression. Mild and urbane in his manner, the i^ 
mies of literature might have played with him, and fanckd 
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th^madtes ascendmit, vntit wanned to hb subjeety tke imro- 
iHatdry adion of his tfuperk^ powers swqpt his c^poneiiCs 
fr^m the jSeld c^ grgumett. Studioas and domestic,, his . 1% 
was devoted to Uterature and bis fomily ; and without mixing 
muth in the world, his mind was intensely devoted to its 
haiqpiness and ii»(>rQvemeQl^ in the devdopeineiit of philoso- 
phieal principles and their restiltsw He was a member of 
several usefid literary bodies, and in the Societjf of Arts he 
took a distiagiiished lead; its records witoessing so many 
valuaUe propositions aad pbns^ determining in practical be- 
nefit) which proceeded' from him. As an andqusry and vir- 
tuoso, he possessed taste,, judgm^it, aiid industry, and has 
left, bebind him a valuable collsction of coins, madats, manu- 
sar%>ls, obsolete and unique puMici^ons, &c. We have 
seen aihong his medals one^ considered to have been con- 
t^nnporary with Alexander &e Gi^eat^ strude upon cKcasion 
of a sacrifice to Neptune; such was the opinion of the late 
vice-provost of Trinity-college, the Rev. Dr. Barrett, to 
whose inspection the medal was submitted^ TlK>ugh the 
greater part of his time was passed in the British metropolis,, 
his acoent was broadly naticmal; but withia he had 'what 
< passeth show.' Affecttonal^ and consciei^ious in his do* 
mestic relations, warm, generous, and steady in his friend- 
ships, a worthier 6r purer heart never inhabiJbed a humian 
l»east." 

Anoth^ g^tl^aan, who^. in former years, vicas intimate 
with Dt. 'nUochy nmkes the following observations : -^ 

<^ I know him to have been a texy pleasant and agreeaUe 
companion, with a mind eidarged by a variety of knowledge, 
especially on subjects of tiiodem science, of chemistry, and 
natural philosophy. Upon these he often dwelt with peculiar 
ardour,, and with a freshness of mind which disdosed the 
interest he felt in ^mes of that kind. His puldk^ labom^ 
however, paHicidarly the * Phibsophical Magazine,' affitrd 
Stuffici^it evidence in proof of the taste which had been ex- 
cited in his mind, and the zeal and diligence which he evinced 
in coUectiflg every new &ct that could engage the public 
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attentidfBi He was a man of more dhfan ordinary reacHng and 
Jouniledge. Every diing that was singular or Oarioii6 camie 
cwkhin the grasp of his mind. He examined sutgects which 
many would ]l^glect, or altogether despbe. 

^< About twenty yearg since) he was pressed by the late 
Dr. GanSishore, at whose comersaziones I hate met him, as a 
Mieniberx)f the Boyal Society, but k was intimated irom some 
quarter' that he would be bla€k4Mll^d, should he persist in 
<he iialiot. The f«^asoR asdgned Was, not his want <tf' talent, 
genius, science, or moral excellencies, but his being a pro- 
piri^t^ of « newspaper, and the ed^r <^ a periodical puUic- 
ation. He, therefore, wkbd^w his name ; Hor in that socliety, 
if once rgected^ diere 'Can benoadmission^afterwards, though, 
if wdtfidrawn after proposalt this would not militote against 
liis Aitme election. The iiarrouaness of this policy must be 
obTwus to every impartial mkid. Had he been admtitted b 
member of that society, be would have been a very uselkl 
and efBdeftit assoq^te, and, indeed, an honour to Aat learned 
body. 

** He called on me about two months previous to his death, 
and not having seen him for some years, I could scarcely re- 
cognize him from the alteration in his countenance. When 
he took his farewell, I wished him better; but he shook his 
head very significantly, intimating that this was not to be 
expected." 

For some years prior to his death. Dr. Tilloch had been 
in a declining state of health; but the intervals >trhich his 
complaints. afibrded, induced his friends to entertain flattering 
hopes respecting him. The place of his abode was with his 
-si^er in B^msbury-street, Islington, where, during several 
months, he was almost exclusively confined to his house. 
The approaches of death, however, were not alarmingly ob- 
servable, until within a few weeks preceding his dissoluticm. 
It was then evident that his useful life was drawing to a close. 
In this state he lingered until about three-quarters before one, 
on the morning of Wednesday, January 26, 1825, when the 
weary wheels of life stood still. 
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From the exalted station which Dr. Tilloch sustained in 
the ranks of literature few individuals were better known 
throughout Eusope than himself; and as his life had been 
conspicuous^ so his death excited general sympathy. 

Dr. Tilloch was somewhat of a connoisseur; he has left a 
few good pictures; a valuable, though not large coUecdcm of 
medals ; an excellent library, and several articles which exhibit 
a fine taste; the library and medals will, we believe, be sold 
in the course of the Spring, and fure well worthy the attention 
of the public. 

In person, Dr. Tilloch was rather tall, and wellrpropor- 
tuMded; with a fine intellectual countenance. His name will 
be long remembered in the sci^itific world, and his writmgsr 
will erect to his memory an imperishaUe monument. In pri- 
vate life he was amiable; in conversation acute, inldligent, 
and communicative; few persmis possessed a clearer ui^av 
standing, or a warmer heart. His style of composition was 
rather strong than degaiit, but generally aiqM>site to the sub- 
ject in hand, and he was never verbose. 
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MRSL FRANKLIN. 

Eleanor Akitb Franklin was the youngest child cf 
William and Mary Porden ; the former a native of Hull, the 
ktter of York. 

But little is known of her father, Mr. Porden's early fife. 
It is believed that his talents for poetry and drawing were 
the means of introducing him to the notice and subsequent 
patronage of the Rev. W. Mason, the poet; a man who was 
not more distinguished Sot his own taste and acquirements in 
the arts, than for his generous scdicitode to foster genius 
wherever he met with it By Mr. Mason, Mr. Porden was 
introduced to the late Mr. James Wyatt, in whose office he 
for some time studied the principles and practice of archi« 
lecture; and by whose recommendation he obtained the 
situation of private secretary to the late Lord Sheffield, then 
Mr. Baker Holroyd, who afterwards appointed him pay^^ 
master to the twenty-second regiment of Light Dragoons, 
which we believe was raised by his lordship in the year 1770. 
After the reduction of this regiment, Mr. Porden resumed 
his architectural pursuits ; and was in the first instance em«- 
ployed to execute some public work by the parish of St. 
George, Hanover-square. He was also engaged in super- 
intending the fitting up of Westminster Abbey, for the cele- 
brated commemoration of Handel, in the years 1785 and 
1786. 

Mr. Porden was soon after appointed by the father of tiie 
present Earl Grosvenor the surveyor of his extensive estates 
in London and Middlesex ; and was at all times honoured 
by much of his lordship's kindness and attention. He was 
one of the invited party for a month at Eton Hall, in 1788, 
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to celebrate the coining of age of Lord Bel^ave, the present 
earl. The festivities on that occasion derived great brilliance 
from the wit and talents of the numerous and distinguished 
guests. Among the intellectual devices that were resorted to 
for amusement Was, the establishment of a Periodical Paper, 
of which Mr. Gifford (who, as is well known, had been Lord 
Belgrave's tutor) was the editor; aod which made its ap- 
pearance every morning at the breakfast-table, under the 
li^ime of *^ The Salt^B^x;" bo ^Ued from the curcqm^taiice 
x)f a salt-box being used as the most convei^ient receptacle 
for the effusions of the various members of the party. Mr. 
Porden was a fi^ueogt contributol'. A selection from i^ese 
jeux-d'esprit was, we believe, afterwards priated. Mr. Poiv 
di^ also took an active pajrt in tlie arraogement pf the J&s^xm 
theatricals. 

The most celebrated of Mr. Fard^s ar^bitedpral worics 
are the royitl ^itables at Brigbtoa, which were built for lii$ 
present Majesty, when Prince of W^lesj ^nd Eaton HaH, ifec 
magnificent seat of Earl Grosv^nor, in CheshUr^. He wa$ 
^ man of the strictest integrity and uprjg|itiies3 of cbiu-act^r ; 
ir^u^Uiy coming to avail himself of lulvunt^g^s to i^ich 
J]^ w^ even Justly entiitl^d; and in ^ome inatauces he was ia 
i{€m6e(|Mepc^ very inadequately remnaerated fi>r ^xat exar- 
tipns. He wa$ fpr many yeai*s » memheit of the lAfmeam 
spciety^ i^ ^q \tf i yi t w< Ce moong our best artists, as wdl as 
;anH)»g literary ancj scientific men generally, was very ^ten- 
sive. He always continued in habits of the greatest fidend* 
ship with Mr. Gifford; and the late Mr. Hoppner and Mr. 
Smirke were two of his earliest and most intimate .associates. 
Mr. Porden had made pointed arcbit^ture bis peculiar 
fBtpdy ; and had collected a grei^t mass pf materials upcm the 
subject, which it was his intention to publish, had he not 
been cut off at an earlier period pf his life than pould have 
been anticipated by those who knew his g^ieral gpPd hea}^ 
and his temperate habits. Two years before his death, afW 
having been ne^Ly forty years jn the employment of Lord 
Grosvenor's ftmily, for the interests pf which he had always 
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winced the utmost zeal> fa^ was diami^ed ix»xi the care of 
hord Grosvenpr's landed property, in the most sudden and 
abnqpt n^pner; his ^^ old age" being the cmly reason as-> 
j^jgned for the step, although he was at the time in perfect 
pQi$sessi(xi of every fteulty both of body and of mind. It Wa» 
in vain thai; conscious rectitude incessantly whispered that 
his character was unimpeachable^ Mr. Porden felt the mor- 
tii|cati(Hi most deeply ; and it was enhanced by its occurrence 
at a period when it was well-known that another of Lord 
Cfosvenox^s agents had extensively defrauded him; and when^ 
^refore^ there was reason to apprehend that the world 
m^t suppose that Mr. Porden was implicated in that trans- 
action. On the contrary^ he was a fellow-8u£ferer with his 
kurdship ; having lent the person alluded to some hard-earned- 
money, which, in all probability, is lost to Mr. PordenV 
fewily for ev^ ; a circumstance the more to be regretted, as 
Mr. Porden had not amassed a considerable fortune. — From 
the shock which Mr. Porden^s health received on this ocq»« 
soon he never recovered ; and he died on the 14th of Septem* 
beCf 1&22, aged sixty-seven. 

Mrs. Franklin, as has been already observed, was the 
youngest 'child oS her parents ; who had a numerous &mily ; 
all of whomt however, died in theur infiux^, except the 
eldest and the youngest; both daughters. The latter was 
bom in July, 1795^ She very early showed great precocity 
of talent, combined, with a most retentive memory; and her 
acquirements were proportionate. Her education, which was 
private, was of a superior and rather unusual description. 
When only eleven years old, she had a great desire to leam 
t}ie Grreek language, but was discouraged by her dislike of 
the Latin# By the assistance of a friend, however, who was 
Iper in3tnictdr» she accomplished her otgect ; was at the lar 
boor of n^akii^ m English and €rreek lexicon for her own 
use; md became a very respectable Greek scholar. French 
sj^e wrote and spoke with great fluency and correctness; and 
I^alin she afterwards taught herself. At an early age she 
was a subscriber to the Royal Institution, was very regular ia 
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her attendance at the lectures, and was known to^ and upon 
terms of friendship with, most of the professors. She used 
to take very full notes of the lectures ; and was in the habit, 
on her return home, of writing out, from those notes, aided 
by her excellent memory, the entire lecture ; so that she ac- 
cumulated a vast mass of scientific matter ; imprinted upon 
her mind a great deal of valuable information ; was a good 
geologist, mineralogist, and theoretic chemist; and, in fiwJt, 
with the exception of mathematical knowledge, became &- 
miliar with almost the whole circle of science and litera- 
ture* She was also no mean draughts-woman ; although her 
efforts that way were principally confined to making archi- 
tectural outlines for her father ; many of which were of great 
beauty. Nor did Miss Porden neglect those qualifications 
which are more peculiarly feminine. She could ply her 
needle with great dexterity, both usefully and ornamentally ; 
and some crystals formed by the candied syrup of a pine- 
apple of her preserving were thought worthy of being intro- 
duced in a lecture by Mr. Professor Brande, at the Royal 
Institution. It is a little singular that, although her ear was 
nicely sensible of the harmony of poetical numbers, she had 
not the slightest relish for, or knowledge of, music. Not only 
was she unable to distinguish one tune from another; but 
she never remarked any change in time or measure. In 
dancing, she regulated her steps by counting; any variation 
in the time, or any error in playing the tune, she was wholly 
unconscious of; and would go on with the figure, counting 
away till she reached the end of the dance; to the great 
amusement of her young friends. 

But it was by her poetical genius that Miss Porden was 
especially distinguished. It developed itself at a very early 
age. A number of his literary and scientific friends used to 
assemble at Mr. Porden*s house once a fortnight. The recol- 
lection of the amusement which ^^ The Salt-Box'' had afforded 
at Eaton, induced Mr. Porden to establish a similar mode of 
collecting the fugitive productions of this social party, but 
under the name of ** The Tea-Chest ;" which name, in am- 
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Sequence of Lord Elgin's having presented Mr. Porden with 
some of the Greek fir that formed the packages in which the 
Elgin marbles had been brought from Athens, of which fir a 
neat little box was constructed for the purpose, was afterwards 
changed to that of " The Attic Chest/' Miss Porden was 
the editor of " The Tea-Chest," and the " Attic Chest,*' and 
a paper consisting of the selected contributions was read by 
her at every meeting* Her own compositions, however, which 
were both of a lively and of a serious character, were the chief 
support of the society. Those of her friends who were com- 
petent to judge of their merit, and she was so fortunate as to 
enjoy the acquaintance of many such, were delighted with the 
spirit and feeling which she displayed, and wim the ease and 
elegance of her versification. 

When about seventeen years of age. Miss Porden wrote 
her poem called " The Veils ; or the Triumph of Constancy,'* 
as a contribution to ** The Tea-Chest." It met with such 
applause firom her firiends, that she was induced to revise and 
enlarge it; and in 1815 to publish it in six cantos, with a 
dedication to Lavinia, Countess Spencer. The preface, re- 
lating the origin and explaming the nature of the poem, is as 
follows .• — 

^ A young lady, one of the members of a small society 
which meets periodically for literary amusement, lost her veil 
(by a gust of wind) as she was gathering sliells on the coast 
of Norfolk. This incident gave rise to the following poem, 
whidi was originally written in short cantos, and afterwards 
extended and modelled into the form in which it is now re- 
spectfiilly submitted to the public. The author, who con- 
siders herself a pupil of the Royal Institution, being at that 
time attending the lectures given in Albemarle-street, on 
chemistry, geology, natural history, and botany, by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Mr. Brande, Dr. Roget, Sir James Edward Smith, 
and other eminent men, she was induced to combine these 
subjects with her story; and though her knowledge of them 
was in a great measure orally acquired, and therefore cannot 
pretend to be extensive or profound, yet, as it was derived 
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from the best tedchers, she hopes it Will seldom be fotmcl 
incorrect. 

« The machinery id fi>mided on the Rosicrusian doctrine, 
which peoples each of the four elements with a peculiar dass 
of spirits, a system introduced into poetry by Pope, and since 
used by Darwin, in " The Botanic Garden f but the author 
believes that the ideal bemgs of these two distiogmshed writers 
will not be found to differ more from each other, than from 
those called into action in the ensuing poem. She has there 
endeavoured to show them as representing the different 
energies of nature, exerted in producing the various changes 
that take place in the physical world ; but the plan of her 
poem did not permit her to exhibit them to any considerable 
extent. On the Rosicrusian mythology, a system of poetical ^ 
machinery might be constructed of the highest character ; but 
the person who directs its operations should possess the 
scientific knowledge of Sir Humphry Davy, and the energy 
and imagination of Lord Byron and Mr. Scott 

'^ In personifying the metals and minerals, and the agency 
of fire, the author has generally taken her names from the 
Greek language ; but as it was impossible to avoid the no- 
menclature of modem chemistry, she requests, on the plea of 
necessity, the indulgence of her readers for what she fea^ will 
be fdit i^ a barbarous mixture." 

This extraordinary work possesses a combination of scien- 
tific knowledge and poetical beauty, which, we believe, is 
aitirely unparalleled. Miss Pbrden operated upon her ap 
par^itly stubborn, and sometimes even repulsive materials, 
with a masterly h^md ; and proved diat the most unpromising 
topics of dry, experimental fact, passing through a mind cf 
taste and feeling, become susceptible of receiving all the grace*- 
ful decoration which would seem to be peculiar to subjects of 
pure imagination and &ncy. 

Three years afterwards speared an interesting little poeti* 
tical tribute, under the name of « The Arctic Esqiedition,**^ to 
the gtdlant adventurers who were engaged in one of the most 
perilous enterprizes by which the present age has.beea dis- 
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tinguished. The subject had long been a favourite one with 
Miss Porden ; but the immediate poem in question was sug- 
gested by a visit to the Isabella and Alexander^ discovery 
ships ; and tliis circumstance led to the acquaintance with 
Captain Franklin^ which terminated in marriage. 

Another effusion of Miss Porden's muse was ^< An Ode on 
the Coronation of His Most Gracious Majesty George the 
Fourth, in July 1821 ;'' the circulation of which we believe 
was rather private. This Ode, and another which Miss Por* 
den addressed to Lord Belgrave upon his marriage with a 
daughter of the house of Stafford, show the extensive ac« 
quaintance which she possessed with the early history of her 
own country, as well as her judgment in the application of her 
knowledge. 

But Miss Porden's grand work, <* Cceur de Lion ; or the 
Third Crusade ;" a poem, in sixteen books ; and which is cer** 
tainly one of the greatest efforts of a female pen in the annals 
of English literature, was published in 1822.' It is dedicated, 
by permission, to His Majesty ; a distinction which it richly 
deserves. The subject, as was justly observed in the ^* Literary 
Gazette," is certainly one of uncommon interest, and one also 
which offers every facility for the display of poetical powers* 
Religion, love, war, chivalry, romance, superstition. Oriental 
splendour, and European adventure ; the camp, the ocean, 
scenery the most diversified, and passions the most varied, all 
combine into one grand whdie, and demand the noblest soar- 
ings of the muse. Put Miss Porden has herself described 
both the attractions and the difficulties of her undertaking, in 
the following Pre&ce, which also briefly narrates the chief 
occurrences that were the precursors of the action of the 
poem. 

^* The greatness of an enterprize, while it increases the dif- ' 
fidence of an author, almost destroys the right of apology. If, 
in attempting to celebrate the hercdc achievements of Richard 
Cceur de Lion in Palestine, and the events of the Third 
Crusade, I have ventured beyond my strength, I can only say 
that my fiuicy was captivated by the chivalrous and romantic 
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spirit which breathes from every page of 4h6ir history ; and 
that in the wish to see them poetically treated, I forgot my 
own deficienceS} and also that much of the necessary inform- 
ation was to be derived from sources almost inaccessible to a 
female. 

" TTie character of Richard has, I think, been a little un- 
fairly delineated ; and especially as respects his engagements 
in the Holy War. It is absurd to try the justice or the pru- 
dence of the crusades by the feelings and opinions of the 
nineteenth century, and it is almost impossible to estimate 
what were or were not the advantages which Europe ultimately 
derived from its consequent intercourse with Asia. Every 
page of our old chronicles bears record of the darkness and 
Ignorance which then enveloped even the most civilized nations 
of the West. Fanaticism and valour were the ruling spirits of 
the middle ages; and while we deplore the myriads of human 
victims that were sacrificed for the temporary possession of a 
narrow territory in Asia, we ought to remember that many of 
them would otherwise have fellen in feudal and intestine war; 
and that when the sword of bigotry reposed for a moment 
from the task of exterminating the followers of Mahommed, it 
was never without an object of persecution among the heretics 
of £urcq)e. If Richard drained his kingdom of its bravest 
warriors and richest treasures to lose them both in Palestine^ 
in a contest which advantaged neither himself nor his realm, 
we must not forget that it was for the attainment of all which 
was then believed most precious ; in obedience to an authority 
which he was taught to consider in&llible, and to the still 
stronger voice of universal enthusiasm, which pointed out the 
pilgrimage to Palestine as the atonement for the greatest 
crimes ; the certain path of salvation. The bravest princes of 
Christendom were his comrades and his rivals ; and had he 
only remained in Europe, his contemporaries would not have 
applauded his prudence, but have reproached him as a coward, 
and as a traitor to his honour and his God. He has been 
accused of showing more of the brutal courage of a soldier 
than the skill of a leader ; but personal prowess was then 
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esteemed as the noblest quality of a hero ; and in that Richard 
excelled not only his companions, valiant as they were, but 
almost all the genuine warriors of antient days, and the 
Paladins of romance. It was not till after the departure of 
Philip Augustus from Acre, that Richard became the leader 
of the Crusaders ; and even then each indepaidant chieftain 
arrayed his followers with more regard to his own interest 
and glory than to the common good ; yet the march to ArsoufJ 
and the battle of Jaffa, are evidences that he both possessed 
and could exert the talents of a general ; and the brief period 
of his stay in Palestine is almost the only page of the crusades 
which can be read without horror, as it is the only one which 
is free from distresses and disasters of the most dreadftil kind, 
and brought on by the most childish want of forethought and 
discipline. 

** With regard to his personal character, there are but two 
of the leaders of the crusades that will bear the test of time ; 
Godfrey of Bouillon, who was equally exemplary as a 
private soldier, a general, a monarch, and a Christian ; and 
Tancred, the perfect model of chivalry. Hume, in his His- 
toiy of England, has stigmatized Richard as a bad son, a bad 
husband, and a bad king; but let us compare him with his 
contemporaries. The stains of rebellion, of rapacity, perfidy, 
and cruelty, are strong upon the names of his brother John, 
of Alphonso of Arragon, of Leopold of Austria, and Henry 
the sixth of Germany. While we condemn his rebellion to 
his father, let us not forget his provocation and his repentance ; 
as a husband, his history is at least unstauied by the cold and 
inexplicable cruelty with which Philip Augustus treated, for a 
number of years, the most beautiful and accomplished princess 
of her time ; and if the indulgence of his martial genius im- 
poverished his subjects, it endeared him to their hearts, and 
made the name of Coeur de Lion the pride of England, and 
the terror of Asia. A blind admiration of the great of former 
ages, has been so often ridiculed, that we are now apt to run 
into an opposite extreme ; they are like the fossil plants which 
we sometimes discover far beneath the surface ; we know that 
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our scmI and atmosphere would not now support tbem, yet 
they once flourished there in appr<^riate use and beau^. 

** France was the cradle of the crusades y and we have, till 
very lately, left it to the French to write their history. It has 
been remarked, that the monardis of France and £n^and 
never fought together in one cause, except at the siege of 
Acre ; and tjiough the martial achievements and magnificence 
of Richard be more congenial with the general taste c^ our 
Gdlic neighbours, than the cool calculating policy of Philip 
Augustus, is cannot be matter of surprize that this circum- 
stance should have peculiarly excited the feelings of^nationai 
rivalry, to deepen the darker shades of his character, and to 
pass lightly over many traits of generosity and magnanimity* 
Hie jealousy of his onnrades occasioned the crusade to &il in 
its principal object of the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and their treachery rendered it a source d misery 
and civil conflict to England ; but I cannot help thinking, that 
had a longer life been permitted to him, he woidd have 
triumphed over his enemies, consolidated his pbwer, and in 
the maturity of years and reflection, would have become one 
of the grealtest monarchs in our annals. 

" The Latin kingdom of Jerusdem mainteined ilsself not 
quite one hundred years. Of the mnltitudes that accompanied 
Godfrey, few contemplated a permanent expatriation; and 
when the object o( their pilgrknage was accomplished in the 
redemption of the sepulchre, they returned to Europe leaving 
him to defend it with very inadequate force. Yet the single 
year of bis rdgn was a course of victory ; and the <x)de of lafvs. 
wliich he caused to be compiled, has been considered as t^ 
best example of feudal jurisprudence. On his death, hi» 
broths Baldwin was called fix>m the principality of Edessa to 
the vacant throne; and though the territory which he quitted 
was richer and mcwre extensive than his new dominions, these 
were advantages not to be compared with the glory of reign- 
ing over the Holy City, and he cheerfully resigned hfe 
conquest into the hwid of his cousin, Baldwin du Bourg. 

<^ The avarice and ambition of the first Baldwin, had been 
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a source of XK>nstant dissenticMi among tbe Grusaders, and 
retarded the completion of their enterpri^; but from die 
time of his accession, the brother of Godfrey proved himself 
not imwortfay of his relationship. During a reign of eigfateeii 
years, widi forces diat seemed scarcely sufficient for the 
defence of his little state, he made it formidable to die Sa* 
racens of Syria, and Egypt, and increased it to an extent 
which his successors were unequal to maintain. He died 
childless, and Jerusalem again looked to Edessa for a rul^ ; 
while Baldwin du Bourg was succeeded in the princ^)ality by 
his cousin, Josceline de Courtenay. 

*^ The new king spent nearly the two first years of his 
reign in captivity among the infidels ; but the honour o£ hh 
kingdom was mmntained by his vassals ; and with the assist- 
ance of the Venetians, he afterwards captured the important 
city of Tyre. As he had no son, he determined to choose 
among the ndbles of Eurc^e a husband for his daughter 
Melesinda, and an heir to his crown. His choice foil upon 
Fulk, Count of Anjou; the father, by a firmer wife, <^ the 
House of Plantagenet, and who had already disdhguished 
himself in a pilgrimage to Palestine. Fulk accepted the in- 
vitation of Baldwin, who expired after a reign of twelve years ; 
and in him his subjects wept over the last of the companions 
of Godfirey, in whom they could find no fitult, but that he was 
more of a saint dian a hero. About this time arose the 
Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John, and the Knights 
Templars, afterwards die strongest defence of Jerusalem. 
But the power g£ the Christians was already begmning to 
decline ; tbe virtues of Fulk were esteemed, but his faculties 
were enfeebled by age, and he left his sceptre to a minor. 

^< The kingdom had hitherto subinsted through the weak- 
ness and disunion of the Saracais ; they wo'e now beginning 
to be united under formidable leaders; and in the reign of 
the third Baldwin, Edessa was torn fi:x)m the d^enerate heir 
of Josceline de Courtenay, by Zenghi, or Sanguin, Sultan of 
Aleppo, and his son, the cdebrated Noureddin. The news 
of dns disaster revived the enthw^m ol the West. The 
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Emperor, Conrad III. of Germany, and Louis VII. of 
France, accompanied by his wife Eleanor, of Guyenne (after- 
wards married to Henry IL of England, and mother of 
Richard and John), led a force of seven hundred thousand 
warriors to the Holy Land. More than two thirds of this 
immense armament perished through the ignorance and dis- 
obedience of its chieftains, the treachery of the Greeks, and 
the hostility of the Turkish Sultans of Iconium. The remnant 
besieged Damascus, but their valour was rendered vain by 
the jealousy of the Syriac Christians ; and the second crusade 
was without one glorious action to atone for the appalling 
waste of human Mood, or to vindicate the promises and ex- 
hortations of St Bernard, which had tempted such multitudes 
from the bosom of their iamilies. Soon after, in the midst of 
a succession of victory, Baldwin IIL died by poison, and was 
succeeded by his brother Amalric. A brave soldier, but an 
imprudent king, he often purchased peace from the Saracens 
by the cession of some of the strongest bulwarks of his do* 
minions ; and then as foolishly violated the treaty bought so 
dear, whenever the arrival of a few straggling pilgrims from 
Eurc^ held out the hope of obtaining some trifling advantage. 
He suffered himself to be involved in the domestic broils of 
Egypt, and afterwards sacrificed the interests of his kingdom 
to the chimerical hope of conquering that rich country. 

" The wars of Egypt were, indeed, fatal to Jerusalem, 
for it was in them that Saladihe first learnt the duties of a 
soldier; and it is remarkable that Noureddin with dif- 
ficulty compelled into the path of military renown the 
man, who was shortly after to pluck the sc^tre from the 
hands of his son, and to become one of the greatest monarchs 
of the East At his first campaign the unambitious son of 
Ayoub reluctantly quitted the pleasures of Damascus, and 
the toils and perils of war were so little to his taste, that 
even the distinction which he acquired by the successfiil 
defence of Alexandria could not vanquish his disgust; and 
when the Sultan again ordered him to the banks of the Nile, 
he went, according to his own confession, with the despair 
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of a man conducted to death. But after be had once fairly 
tasted the cup of glory his thirst became insatiable. The 
desire of empire and the triumph of the Koran annihilated 
every other passion, and the voluptuous youth became 
remarkable for the simplicity and even austerity of his life. 
His religious feelings were gratified by the deposition of the 
heretic Caliph of Cairo, and the restoration of Egypt to the 
orthodox faith of Islam. During the life of Noureddin, 
Saladine was contented to govern in his name ; but at his 
death he raised the standard of revolt, won province after 
province from his children and his emirs, and then advanced 
to subdue Jerusalem, a city almost equally sacred in the eyes 
of a Moslem ,and a Christian. Gibbon has remarked that 
the successes of Saladine were prepared by the circumstances 
of the times, and that he was seldom victorious when 
opposed by equal forces. It is also worthy of observation 
that he was unable to sustain the frowns of fortune. The 
loss of a batde or a friend sunk him into a state of despon- 
dency, from ^hich he was to be roused only by the remem- 
brance, that, according to the doctrine of his prophet, all 
was predestined, and that it was impious to murmur at the 
will of Alia* His character has derived a singular colouring 
from the mixture of severe devotion to a bigoted and cruel 
faith, with the feelings of a heart unusually generous and 
humane. 

*^ Jerusalem was a victim ready for sacrifice : Amalric left 
his crown to his son, a leper and a child, who died just as 
he was beginning to show that he possessed talents worthy 
of dominion. His infant nephew survived him but a few 
months, and the kingdom, weakened by intestine broils 
and exposed to a powerful enemy, remained in the insuf- 
ficient hands of his sister Sybilla, and her husband Guy de 
Lusignan, who had not even the prudence to conciliate those 
whom he pretended to govern, or the good faith to observe a 
treaty with Saladine, which might have delayed for a few 
years the ruin of his power. He lost his army and his 
liberty at the battle of Tiberias; and Jerusalem, afler a short 
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resistance, submitted to the Soldan* The drcumstances 
of its capitulation, and his generosity to the conquerecl, arc 
detailed in the notes to the poem. Tyre was soon the only 
city of Palestine which remained to the Onristians, and it 
was saved from sharing the fate of the rest by the <q>por- 
tune arrival of CJonrad of Montferrat, with a few brave 
followers. 

" In the mean time the loss of the Holy City spread 
dismay in Europe. Some years previous, the Patriarch 
Heraclius had endeavoured to stimulate the potentates of 
France and England by the recital of its dangers; but the 
misfortunes of the second crusade were not then forgott^i, 
and his intemperate harangues and infamous character were 
injurious to his cause. The venerable Archtnshop of Tyre 
was more successful; and when he related the sad events 
of ^hidi he was afterwards to write the history, the brave 
and pious wept at the idea of the Saracens trampling on the 
tomb of their Redeemer. Philip Augustus and Richard 
sheathed on the field of battle the swords which were drawn 
for mutual warfiure, and vied with the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa in their preparations £»* its rescue. Myriads 
hastened to take the cross, and to defray the expence of their 
equipment, the memorable tax of the Dijcme Saladine, or the 
tenth part of their rents and moveables, was imposed oh all 
who remained behind. In the meanwhile the Soldan had 
released Lusignan from captivity, and as the hatred of 
Conrad had caused the gates of Tyre to be shut agdnst 
him, he collected the few friends which still rem^ed to him, 
and began the siege of Acre. Saladine advanced to its 
relief; successive bands of Cluristians, whose less splen£d 
preparations had enabled them to outstrip the three great 
monardis of Europe, arrived to reinforce the army of Lu- 
signan, while that of the Soldan was continually recruited 
from Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo, and the siege had 
continued neariy three years at the time when the poem 
commences. 

" In this brief abstract I have merely attempted to recall 
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to the memoiy of the reader a few of the princ^al events 
which preceded the action of the poem* The recent pub« 
lieation of Mr. Mills's ^ History of the Crusades,' has ren- 
dered more minuteness unnecessary. It is needless to say, 
that in a poem, much of fiction is necessarily blended ; but 
where I have drawn firom history, I have endeavoured to 
be correct For one great anachronism I must throw myself 
on the mercy of the critic, but it seemed to me otherwise 
impossible to preserve any unity of story without omitting 
the most romantic part of Richard's life. 

<< It only remains for me to express my thanks to those 
friends who have assisted my labours. To Mr. Gifford, for 
the benefit which I have derived from his fiiendly criticism ; 
and to Mr. Disraeli, and Messrs. Longman and Rees, for 
the loan of many valuable books.'*^ 

Of the poem itself which extends to nearly fourteen 
thousand lines, we would willingly give a specimen^ but a 
diort one would be insufficient to exhibit its merits, and our 
liiBits will not permit a long quotation. Although there are^ 
perhi^s^ passages in the work, which, had the fiur author 
lived to superintend a second edition, idie might have cor- 
rected and polished, it is a poem abounding with beautjr, 
botk of description and of imagery; and the versification is 
throughout exceedin^y smooth, and harmonious. The 
shorter and more stimulating productions whidi are the taste 
of the present day, have hitherto defirauded ^^ Coeur deLion'' 
of mudi of the &me that is its due; hut we have no doubt 
that postnity will do ample justice to Miss Porden, and will 
place her in the high rank to which she is ^ititled. The 
notes to the Poem are exceedingly copious and interesting; 
and show the unwearied research which must have preceded 
its composition. Miss Porden was,^ in fiict, at the pains of 
fiUmg several volumes with extracts in manuscript firom the 
old Monkish historians, in order to prepare herself for the 
task which she had undertaken;—- & labour^ both in nature 
and extent, probably much more arduous than was ever 
before achieved by a fomale. 
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Miss Poiden visited the continent four times with heir 
&ther, whom she greatly assisted in his architectural studies 
and inquiries. On one of those occasions (in tibe year 1818) 
they went as far as Lausanne and Berne, and purposed pro^ 
ceeding to the north of Italy ; but indisposition on the part of 
Mr. Porden prevented the intention from being carried into 
effect. While at Paris, Miss Porden addressed a letter to 
Baron Cuvier, on some scientific subject, which drew upon 
her the honour of a particular notice from the French Institute. 
Of the Royal Society of Literature in London she was, soon 
after its formation, elected a member. 

Miss Porden suffered very much from hoc^ing-cough 
at five or six years of age ; and from that period had been 
always subject to a cough and great shortness of breath; 
both of which were probably increased by reading aloud for 
many hours daily to her mother, (who was unable to see suf- 
ficiently for the purpose of amusing herself) and fipequendyto 
her father, and those who instructed her. Her cough became 
much worse in 1822, during some trying scenes abroad with 
her father, whom she brought in a dying state firom Paris. 
Not long after she ruptured a blood-vessel upon the lungs, 
which threatened her for many weeks with loss of life. 

Captain Franklin returned from his expedition soon after 
Mr. Porden's death. Miss Porden's illness delayed their mar- 
riage; but it took place in August, 182S. 

A circumstance which occurred just before their union 
places the character of theamiable subject of this memoir in 
so elevated a point of view, and affords so admirable an example 
to her sex, that we cannot pass it unnoticed. Gapt. Franklin, 
with the manly and honourable candour which belongs to his 
profession, was observing to her that Kis country had an un- 
doubted right to his services while he was capable of rendering 
them ; and, therefore, that she must not be annoyed or mor- 
tified at his occasional absence : '^ I am an Englishwoman 1" 
was the noble and comprehensive answer. 

In June, 1824, Mrs. Franklin gave bulli to a daughter; 
and it was for some time hoped that her constitution would 
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rally, and her health be restored; but these flattering ex- 
pectations were soon destroyed. It has been said that the 
agitation occasioned by the preparations for the departure of 
Captain ^Franklin on his second expedition accelerated her 
death ; but that was by no means the case. On the contrary, ever 
eager herself in the pursuit of knowledge, she entered fully 
into the enterprising spirit of her husband ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedentedly severe hardships and dangers to 
which Captain Franklin had been exposed in his first expedi- 
tion, she was anxious that he should have an opportunity of 
repeating the attempt, in the hope that the great object in view 
might yet be accomplished. The pulmonary complaint, how- 
ever, from which she had so long suffered, rapidly gained 
ground ; and it became evident that no human power could 
save her. She was given over by her physicians five days 
before that fixed for Captain Franklin's departure. Afier 
joining with him and with her family in receiving the sacra- 
ment, and afler taking an afflicting farewell of all, she awaited 
in resignation the fiat of her Maker. It was, perhaps, an 
alleviating circumstance, that as the service on which Ci^tain 
Franklin was ordered was of a nature tiiat would not admit 
of delay, her life was spared until after his departure ; thereby 
enabling him to set forward with the hope, however faint, 
which her still being in existence would allow him to entertain. 
She, on her part, survived to know that he had sailed fix>m 
England; and then tranquilly breathed her last, on the n^ht 
of the 22d of February, 1 825, 

We understand tiiat it is intended, in the course of a short 
time, to print a small volume of Mrs. Franklin's minor poems. 



Nearly the whole of the materials for the foregoing littie 
memoir were kindly furnished to us by one of Mrs. Franklin's 
oldest and most valued fiiends. 
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We have been also'&voured widi the follawii^ inierestingp 
specimens of the posthumous poems to which we have alluded. 

" Lines written on the Platform at Beme^ October 181S. 



<< The noble city of Berae, the capital of Switzerland, is built upon a high 
peninsula, fonned l^ the rirer Aar. The Platform is a public walk, shaded with 
treesy by the side (^ lis fine cathedral, and &eTiew thence is magnificent. Onth& 
left, the houses of the patricians crown the southern ridge of the peninsular hiU 
above-mentioned, with their gardens sloping in terraces to|the bank of the river. 
The Aar is a broad and beautiful stream, nearly as blue as the Rhone ; and the 
green hills on its further side form a delightful foreground to the whole diain d die 
Bernese Alps, glittering in eternal snow, and defying at once the pen and tiie 
pencil to give an idea of their magnitude and beauty ; but as they are at a great 
distance^ a strong light is required to render then visiUe. The sky may be un* 
dduded at Berne, and yet the mist may hang upon the mountainsyand a stranger 
might be unconscious of their existence : nay, they may be this moment glittering 
in the sun, and five minutes after swept out of the picture. Itie light oi tiie moon 
has apt suffident power to show them. 



'< Three days of checquer'd smiles and tears. 
Such changeful cheer as autumn wears, 
Still have I sought this spot, to gaze 
On JGA rich woric of Gothic days ; 
Thitf proud oathednd, perfect still, 
Or fairer yet, this noble hill. 
Whose ridge patrician mansions crown ; 
And terraced gardens, sloping down, 
Where, murmuring in its rapid flow. 
Broad winds the dear blue Aar below ; 
Nor deemed I aught might henee foe seen 
Beyond that swelling slope of gf eeiv 
That on its &rther bank aspired; 
Nor more the ravish'd sense required : 
But now — what vision mocks my sight ? 
Those summits of eternal white. 
More than the eye may count,^ wound 
Stretch'd to th' horizon's farthest bound! 
See hiiia,* whose fine and pointed horn 
Rises to meet the earliest morn, 

• The Finster- Aar-Hom, the highest of the Bernese Alps, remariubly slender 
and pointed, and f<piiing the eastern peak of a noble group, 
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And bask in day, while deepest night 
Still blackens each surrounding height : 
And she * whose glittering dells are known 
To sprites of middle air alone. 
The Virgin, on whose frozen breast 
A shadowy eagle loves to rest, 
And spreads his mighty pinions dun. 
To shield her from the amorous sun ; 
When, at the lingering beam he thcow8^*9- 
She blushes thro' her waste of snows. 
And all her brother Alps around 
Are with a roseate glory crown'd. 
All save the Shreckhorn's * dreadful peak, 
For ever black, and bare, and bleak ; 
For not a sprite that comes to throw 
The soft and velvet veil of snow 
That dresses other heights, will dare 
To plant his ventVous footsteps there. 

** Ye mountains ! have your peaks sublime 

Scom*d all the wasting power of Time, 

Unchang'd since first the world began 

'Mid all the changing fates t>f man ! 

Eagles of Austria, Rome, and Gaul, 

Stoop, for these heights have mock'd you all — 

Ye thought these realms an easy spoil ; 

They foil'd you, and shall ever foil. 

For Freedom loves her flag to rear 

Where hills are proud, and streams are clear ; 

And who that knows these velvet vales. 

These pine-clad steeps, these healthful gales, 

These glittering peaks, to conqueror's hand 

Will ever yield the lovely land ? 

♦ 
" Helvetia ! trust tjie prophet*prayers 

A sister-spirit breathes and shares ; 

* The Jungfrau, or Virgin's Horn, so called fh>m the belief that its steep sides 
rendered it inaccessible It was, however, twice ascended a few years since bj 
two German gentlemen of the name of Meyer, who, on their second visit, left a 
flag upon its summit. These lines allude to a deep and extensive shadow, thrown 
on the Jungfrau at sunset, by, its western peak, which is called the Silver- Horn. 
This shadow (to some eyes at least) has much the form of an eagle. 

f The Shreck-Horn, or Peak of Terror, which in this view appears insulated, 
and almost pyramidical. It is so steep that the snow will not rest on its sum- 
mit ; and is believed to be completely intfccemible. 

VOL. X. A A 
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Albion, though distent, still lUUed 
In kindred feelings, kindred pride ! 
Where winds, beneath the solar course. 
Blow with unerring, chiangeless force, 
The slave may fear a tyrant's nod, 
The humble soul may kiss the rod ; 
But here, our spirits more sublime. 

Are like our seasons, unconfin'd ; 
There's vigour in the changing clime. 

And Freedom breathes in every wind.** 



7%e Wren ; A Manx Legend. 

1. 

What is that sound so soft and sweet, 
That like a seraph's music pours ? 

No echo can those tones repeat, 
It dies along these rocky shores. 

And what that form of beauteous mould, 
So light it seems of woven air, 
While flinging odours rich and rare, 

From clustering locks of elfin gold? 

When shines the moon with placid beam 
Amid her rays those ringlets stream, 

That form, those eyes of azure light. 
That fairy harp of witching tone. 
To garish day are never known. 

But ope, like modest flowers of night. 
When all his ruddy beams are gone. 

2. 

And many a knight, of valour prov'd. 
Had heard that harp's enchanting spell, 

Had seen that fairy form, and lov'd. 
And long pursued o'er heath and dell; 

As still the lovely sorceress led 
Had follow'd to the murky cave, 
Had plung'd amid the roaring wave 

That clos'd in darkness o'er his head I 
And see, she bids the moon-beam rest 
More softly on \k& snowy breast. 
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And as tJke btthet in silver l%fat, 

She wakes a puffer, loftier 8tvaia> 

For lo ! a victim cmalea again. 
And wdi ske know* tiie dUuntlesa knigbt 

A princely game^ mat h^My slain^ 

3. 
Yet came he not in knightly pride ; 

His noble steed, his squires dismi&ti 
His leashed hound is by his side, , 

His hooded j&lcon on his wrist. 
He gaz'd not on those witching charms^ 

Yet if a cautious glance he stole 

Sir Gawaine's was no icy sotd. 
His kindling frame her beauty warnnr, 

Tet in the blue of that soft eye, 

A frozen coldness seemed to he. 
And he who nearer loo^'d might trace 

Tears gatiiering there that scom'd to flow. 

Young anger in that heightened glow, 
Or see that more than mortd i&ce 

Pale with the throb of inward woe. 

4. 
Again she tun*d her lyre, a^n 

Awakes its moi^ resistless tone ; 
But lo! she hetuzs an answering straitt. 

Less sweety but loftier thaa her own : 
As Gawaine tunes the vocal reed. 

Her lyre drops useless from her hands, 

Vanquished and sad awhile she stands. 
Then bounds away with arrowy speed. 

But never conquered in ibe race, 

Shr Gawaine urg'd no fruitless chace; 
He seized her by her flowing hah* ; 

He casts her on the rugged heath. 

He draws his falchion from its sfaeath, 
WJiile pointed at her bosom bare 

1^ lifted weapon threatens deaf^. 

5. 
It falls -^ but on no female breast — 

Dilated was that phantom &ir, 
And n^w, in glittering armour drest, 
A Knight ctancb star nSy fir owidng tk#re ; 
A A 2 
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And Gawaine's unpolluted sword. 
That wept to shed a woman's blood. 
Now aids its master's kindling mood. 

And thirsts to quell tliat form abhorr'd. 
Fierce was th6 combat, and at length 
Each panting own'd their failing strength. 

Though parrying still each adverse blow: 
But Gawaine summon'd all his might, 
Resolv'd at once to end the fight, 

He struck — but blood refus'd to flow, 
Though wounded sunk the elfin knight. 

6. 

He sunk, but soon a nimble Deer, 
Rose where the warrior seem'd to die, 

And launching forth in full career, 
Oft tost his crested head on high. 

One instant fixed in new surprize, 
Soon Gawaine's hand the leash unbound. 
Forth springs his keen, his matchless hound, 

And on the fainting stag he flies — 
Again hb prey has vanish'd there, 
An Eagle wing'd the middle air. 

And soar'd so boldly and so high, 
It seem'd he flew to meet the sun. 
Whose ruddy beams e'en -now begun 

To purple o'er the dark blue «ky. 

And clouds that veiled the mountains dun. 

7. 

But Gawaine's falcon swifter flies, 
Nor fears to grapple with his king. 

In vain with anger^beaming eyes. 
And mighty beak, and flapping wing, 

And dreadful cries he threats his foe. 
His wing th' intrepid falcon tore, 
He falls, the king of air no more. 

Yet scarcely touch'd the ground below. 
Ere all his spreading plumes were gone : — 
Forth flew a little Wren alone, 

Scarce seen amid the brightening sky ; 
But on a fir-tree's pointed height 
She perches, half conceal'd from sight, 

And human voice and words surprize 
Froni that small frame the listening knight. 
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** Desist ! yon rising orb of gold 
At once thy power and mine controli*d% 
For secret crimes in fairy-land , 
CondemnM to roam this barren strand ; 
Alone, for many a weary year, 
My joyless steps have lingered here* 
One only pleasure glads my mind,-— 
To work the woe of human kind, 
And lead to death or endless shame 
The race thro* which my sorrow came« 
Thou ! thou alone, hast foiPd my wiles, 
Thou only scorn'd my fatal smiles, 
Compeird in borrow'd shapes to flee, — 
My endless hatred waits on thee. 

" Lov'd by your sovereign, heapM with w^ealth^ 
With fame and fortune, youth, and health, 
While England's fairest mddens, all 
Contend thy hand to lead the ball. 
List thy sofl converse, and decline 
All coarser flattery than thine, 
UnconquerM still by mortal wight 
In tourney or in fiercest fight, 
Thine shall be still a joyless heart, 
That shares no bliss thy words impart^ 
The smiles on that gay brow that glow^ 
Shall never gild tlie void below^ 
Till one of fairy race shall join 
Her fate by marriage bonds with thine *-^ 
Then must my power, my curse expire, 
For Fate controls my deathless ire. 

" For me,— 1 know my fate — to die 
by thine accursed progeny. 
. This day that saw me vanquished lie, 
Must every year behold ^gen, 
On these bleak shores, the fairy wren, 
While hundreds s6our each barren heath 
To work one helpless creature's death, f 
Woe to the fate-devoted bird, 
Whose cry that luckless morn is heard, 

^ Alluding to tbe old fairy tale of Sir Gawaine*s Marriage. 

i- The chase of the wren is still pursued in the Isle of Man on l)ie taa&^r&HlS^ 
^ the day when the fairy is supposed to have taken refuge in that form, lu^iliUii^ 
Wrs of unfortunate birds have fallen victims to the super0titi(m% 
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And woe to ixie whene'ier the dart. 
Of skilful archer reach my heart." 

Thus spoke the Wren, and more she tried, 
But in her throat the accents died, 
Sunk in a low and plaintive cry, 
A short but pleasing melody ; 
She left her perch, and soaring high. 
Vanished amid the cloudless sky. 
But her last accents left behind 
A dreadful weight on Gawaine's mind; 
That fatal day, without relief. 
Gave him to glory, but to grief. 
For, scatheless, (tho* he win the fight) 
No man may cope with fairy might. 
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WILLIAM OWEN, ESQ. R.A. 

Al A. Owen was a native of Shropshire. He was bom in die 
year 1769, and was educated at the grammar-school of Lud* 
low, wh^e he very early gave indications of that genius nHbid^ 
in after-life raised him to eminence. He was frequently seen, 
out of schocd hours, sketching the beautiful scenery of that 
neighbourhood ; and the first finished drawing he ever made 
was a view of Ludlow Castle, which we, believe, he presented 
to the dowager Lady Clive. 

The late Mr. Payne Knight, whose mansion was in the 
vicinity, having noticed the dawning genius of young Owen» 
he was, by the advice and recommendation of that aocoaBEH 
plished scholar, sent to town, about the year 17R6, and placed 
under the tuition of Charles Catton, the Royal Academician. 
Here he had the good fortune to attract the attention of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and having some time dier made tin ex« 
quisite copy of Sir Joshua's picture of Mrs. Robinson (Per* 
dita), he had the unspeakable advantage of the president's 
advice and instruction for the remainder of the life of (hat 
great master. 

Strongly encouraged and aided by this circumstance, Mr* 
Owen applied himself with extraordinary assiduity to tho 
study of his profession, in which he soon made considerable 
progress^ In the year 1797 he exhibited at Somerset Houfie 
a picture ^f the two Misses Leaf, by which he gsuned great 
credit, and in the latter part of the same year he married the 
elder of those ladies. The only issue of the marriage was 
one son, who was educated at Winchester and Qxfi)rd> mvi 
who is now in the church. 

A A 4 
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Not long after his marriage, some embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature (incurred from a train of unfortunate events, 
in the production of which Mr. Owen had no participation 
further than that of his having become responsible for a 
friend) pressed heavily upon him, and he was unexpectedly 
burdened with a considerable debt, which, however, he eventu- 
ally paid off to the full amount. This circumstance must 
have necessarily rendered Mr. Owen's up-hill path to fame 
and independence more steep and rugged ; and yet, perhaps, 
it may be questioned whether, acting upon a powerful and 
honourable mind, such as his, it did not stimulate him to a 
still greater degree of industry and exertiod. 

In the year 1800, Mr. Owen settled with his family in' 
Pimlico, but carried on his professi(mal avocations at his 
rooms in Leicester-Square, in the house next to that in which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds formerly lived. At this period he made 
great advances in his art, and was in constant intercourse 
with many persons of the highest rank and consequence in 
the country. It would far exceed our limits to enumerate 
the portraits which were painted by this accomplished artist, 
or to attempt to comment on their varied excellence. One of 
the earliest was a powerful resemblance of Mr. Pitt, who took 
great notice of Mr. Owen, and invited him to Walmer Castle. 
This portrdt made a great impression on the public, and a 
print from it was soon afterwards brought out. Mr. Owen's 
whole length portrait of the Lord Chancellor is also one of 
the most faithful and characteristic likenesses that the art of 
painting ever produced. The composition is exceedingly 
good, the colouring natural and harmonious, and the general 
effect admirable. His portrait of Lord Grenville, too, is 
niaiked with energy and truths and the attitude of the figure 
is at once animated and easy. Nor can any one who was so 
fortunate as to see his portrait of the Duchess of Buccleugh, 
which was the principal omatnent of the great room at So- 
merset House in the year in which it was exhibited, ever 
forget the placid dignity of the figure, and the exquisite tone 
that pervades the whole canvas. Many dignitaries of the 
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church were from time to time the subjects of Mr. Owen's 
pencil; and in several instances, the acquaintance which com- 
menced in the painting«-room was afterwards improved into 
sincere friendship. In particular, that learned, grave, and 
apparently austere, though really amiable and excellent man. 
Dr. Cyril Jackson, the late dean of Christ*church, of whom- 
Mr. Owen painted a most spirited and vigorous half-length, 
took much pleasure in his society. The late Bishop of Lon^ 
don also showed him much kindness ; and the present Bishop 
of London has appointed his son, the Rev. William Owen, 
afternoon preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

In catching the interesting character and expression of 
childhood, Mr* Owen was also exceedingly happy. His por- 
trait of Lord William Russell's infant daughter, may be 
classed with the best of Sir Joshua's productions of a similar 
naturoi 

Mr. Owen occasionally relieved the monotony of portrait-^ 
painting, and gave an agreeable relaxation to his mind, by 
employing his pencil on subjects of fancy ; although even in 
works of that description he iiever failed to have recourse to 
nature as his model. Among the earliest specimens of his 
taste and skill in compositions of this kind are, ^^ The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green," and « The Village School- 
Mistress;" both of which have been the subjects of highly 
popular prints. " The Road-Side," painted for Mr. Lister 
Parker, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1807, also 
excited general admiration. In speaking of this beautiful 
picture, a judicious critic* observes, " Adherence to the 
simple elegance of untutored nature, unstudied ease and 
gracefulness of attitude, beauty of face and form, charm the 
heart of the spectator. The maternal tenderness with which 
the parent presents the nectarean repast to her child, the. 
sound repose of the infant girl, the tranquil and amiable 
expression of the eldest boy, excite gentle and agreeable 
sympathy. The drapeiy has a graceful carelessness suitable 
to the humble characters it adorns. There is scarcely a 

• In « The News" of May 17, 1807. 
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painter in the Academy who can vie with diis eKcdknt 
artist in the force with whidi he relieves his objects, while 
he preserves the mellowness and harmony of bis colourii^ 
and efi^t. Sir Joshua appears to revive in this pt^ of 
nataire. He indeed has more firmness and precision of 
outline and diimwing than that &mous painter ; and equally 
captivates by his faithfiil delineations of the lovdy objects 
of humble life." An exquisitely-finished " Cupid," executed 
for the late Sir Thomas Healhcote, and <^ The Fortune-* 
Teller," painted for that patriotic encourager of the arts o( 
his own country, Sir John Leicester, are likewise amcmg the 
most pleasing and interesting productions of the British 
sdMX>l. In all these, and similar works from Mr. Owen's 
pencil, the most striking characteri^ics are breaddi and 
simplicity. The parts of the ocnnposition are few and large j 
and the chiaro-scuro is admirably managed^ It was the 
peculiar merit of Mr. Owen, and distincdy proved the union 
of modei^y and good-sense in his diaracter, that he nevei^ 
attempted subjects to the executiicm erf which he did not feel 
himself perfectly competent From the sight of how many 
abortions would the public be saved, if his example in that 
respect were generally followed ! 

In landscape, Mr. Owen displayed great taste and feelings 
both in his private studies, and in the ** bits " which he 
occasionally introduced in his portraits. The writer of this 
little memoir well recollects a picture of " Hawarden Castle, 
in Flintshire," painted by Mr. Owen at a very early period 
.of his life, and purchased by a gentleman at Qiester of the 
name of Berks, which, in united depth and splendour, would 
almost stand a comparison with Rembrandt's celebrated 
« Windmill." From this branch of the arts Mr. Owen 
always expressed himself as having derived the purest 
gratification. 

On the 10th of February, 1806, Mr. Owen was elected a 
Royal Academician. At this period, he was enjoying th^ 
fi'uits of long study and perseverance in the fiili practice of 
his profession. Among the many friends whom he had now 
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ftoquired should be particularly mentioiied Sir William 
Heathcote, from whom and from whose family he continued 
ever after to receive constant marks of esteem ; and Sir George 
Beaumont^ whose active friendship manifested itself to the 
hour of his death. He was on t^ms of great intimacy also 
with the Rev. Roger Ow^i, a relation ; a m^i of great wit 
and talents, who went to the East Indies as chaplain to 
Admiral Rainier, but unhappily died on the jouniey over- 
land home. Earl FitzwilUam and Sir John Leicester were 
two of Mr. Owen's warmest patrons, and paid him much 
att^ition^ and the Lord Chancellor, with that goodness of 
heart which those who best know that noble and learned 
lord give him the most credit for, showed him great kind- 
ness to the la^ and even, after his death, continued it to 
his fannly. 

On his being appointed Principal Portrait Painter to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in 1813, the honour 
of knighthood was offered to Mn Ow^i ; but he respectfully 
and judiciously requested permission to dedine it. 

In 1814, when the Louvre was filled with all the finest 
works of art m the world, Mr. Owen visited Paris in com- 
pany with his friends Colonel Ansley and Mr. Callcott, the 
Rc^al Academician. 

Mr. Owen may be considered as having been at the height 
of his jwosperity in 1817. It appears by a series of annual 
pocket-books (which contained the only accounts he ever 
kept) that at that time his practice produced him 8000/. a 
year; so that, had his health continued, he was in a fair way 
of realizing a large fortune. 

In 1818 he removed to Bruton-Street ; aiid it was with 
something like a presentiment of evil that he did so 5 for he 
expressed much regret at leaving his small house at Pimlico, 
and his painting-rooms in Leicester-Square, where he had 
worked through all his difficulties, acquired his high repu- 
tation, and was rapidly accumulating wealth. Unhappily, 
his evil-boding proved to be but too well grounded ; for the 
seeds were already sown of that disease which, soon after 
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occupyihg his new residence, made its appeai'aiKie, dnd 
eventually confined him to a sick bed, and entirely inca-» 
pacitated him for pursuing his profession. 

He, however, struggled wonderfully against the heavy 
calamity with which he was threatened ; and in the autumn of 
1818, in company with his fiiend Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Heathcote, visited Cheltenham, where he received so much 
benefit from the waters as to be enabled, with improved 
health, to travel into Staffordshire. After his return to Lon- 
don he went on a visit to Sir Thomas Ackland, a gentleman 
of whose great and persevering kindnoss he always entertained 
and expressed the most grateful sense. While at the baronet's 
house in Devonshire, Mr. Owen painted a whole length of 
him, intended as a present fi:'6m the electors of the county to 
Lady Ackland. This was one of the last of Mr, Owen's 
finished works. 

The next year Mc Owen weht to Bath, and placed himself 
under the care of Mr. Hicks, a medical man of great skill and 
reputation ; but he returned to town without having derived 
any benefit fi:'om his journey. Soon after he was confined to 
his bed, or rather pallet ; firom which he never again rose ; 
and, for five years, the only dbange he experienced was in 
being wheeled in the morning from his sleeping room on the 
first floor to his drawing-room, and back at night. One ex- 
ception, indeed, was made to this painfully monotonous ex-' 
istence, by a removal to a pleasant part of Chelsea, about six 
months previous to his decease, in the hope that a change of 
air and scene might, at least, renovate his spirits ; but the trial 
was unsuccessftil, and at no period of his long illness did he 
ever suflFer so seriously as during this short absence fi'Oln home, 
to which he gladly returned in little more than a fortnight. 

To the advice and assistance of many medical men of the 
first eminence Mr. Owen was highly indebted; and every 
exertion was made by them to save his valuable life. The late 
Dr. Baillie, Sir Anthony Carlisle, and Mr. Lynn, firequently 
visited the suffering invalid; and Dr. Warren was indefe-^ 
tJgable in his attentions to the last sad moment. 
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Bat, although Mr. Owen was at length reduced to such a state 
that protracted existence was neither to be expected nor to be 
de^red, the immediate cause of his death was of a sudden and 
melancholy nature. He had been for some time in the habit 
of taking an opening draught prescribed by Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle, and he also took every evening thirty drops of a prepar- 
ation of opium known by the name of ** Battley's Drops." In 
consequence, however, of the culpable carelessness of an as- 
sistant at a chemist's shop where Mr. Owen's medicines were 
usually procured, who erroneously labelled two phials, the 
one containing the opening draught, and the other Battley's 
Drops, Mr. Owen, very early in the morning of Friday the 
11th of February, 1 825, swallowed the whole contents of a 
phial of the latter. He soon became exceedingly lethargic, 
and his appearance exciting a suspicion of the mistake that 
had been committed, medical assistance was instantly sent 
for. Atte^pts,^ which were partially successful, were made to 
dislodge the laudanum. Mr. Owen, however, who was in a 
state of stupor, gradually became worse ; and after lingering 
until nearly four o'clock in the afternoon, he expired. An 
inquest was held the next day before Mr. Higgs and a most 
respectable jury. Haying heard a^i the evidence on the sub- 
ject, they returned the following verdict: — "That the de- 
ceased, Wm. Owen, Esq. died from taking a large quantity 
of Battle/s Drops, the bottle containing that liquid having 
been negligently and incautiously labelled by the person who 
prepared the medicine as an opening draught, such as the said 
Mr. Owen had been in the habit of taking." 

This melancholy event, by which the arts were deprived of 
one of their brightest ornaments, and society of one of its 
most estimable members, created a general sensation of regret 
in the public mind. By the large circle of Mr. Owen's private 
friends, to whom he was endeared by his amiable qualities, 
his loss will long be sincerely deplored. In the ordinary trans- 
actions of life he was a man of strict integrity and sound judg- 
ment There was a remarkable manliness in his character; 
of which the two following incidents in his early life afford 
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striking proofs. While at sdiool he was stabbed in the thigh 
with a peidmife by the next boy to him on the form; but had 
the Spartan firmness to conceal the cirounstance, in order to 
save the kd firom pumshment. Chi 'another occasion he 
plunged into the river Teme^ into which has brothoTy Major 
Owen, (^ the Royal Marines, then a very little fellow, had 
f^en ; and, by prompt exerticHis, rescued him from a watery 
grave. 

Mr. Owen's funeral, which took place on the I9lii of Fe*- 
bruary, was a private one ; but it was attended by Sir Thomas 
X«awrence, the President of the Royal Academy, and by 
Mr. Owen's old and attached fiiends, Messrs* Westmacott^ 
PhiUips, and Thompson, the Royal Academiciai^. 



The recollections of several of Mr. Owen's professional, 
and other friends, have been the chief materials of this brief 
memoir. 
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No. XV. 

SIR THOMAS BERTIE, 
(formerly hoar,) 

VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE RED, KNIGHT BACHELOR OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, AND KNIGHT COMMANDER OF THE SWEDISH ORDER 
OF THE SWORD^ 

1 HIS gallant officer, the sixth child, and fourth son, of George 
Hoar, of London, formerly of Middleton Era, co. Duriiam, 
Esq^ by Frances, daughter of William Sleigh, of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, Esq., was born July 3, 1758 ; and in March 1781, 
was put upon the books of the William and Mary yacht. He 
first went to sea at the latter «id of 1773, in the Seahorse 
frigate, commanded by the gallant Captain Farmer, who was 
afterwards killed in the Quebec, and went with that officer to 
the East Indies. It was in the Seahorse that Mr. Hoar first 
met, and became the messmate c^ the late Lord Nelson and 
Sir Thomas Trowbridge, with whom he had the enviable 
fortune of enjoying the strictest intimacy, and an unbroken 
correspondence, till the respective periods when death de- 
prived the country of their inestimable services. 

On the 27th June 1777, Mr. Hoar was removed, by the 
desire of his patron, the late Lord Mulgrave, from the Sea- 
horse to the Salisbury, bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
Edward Hughes, with whom he returned to England on the 
14«th May, in the following year. On the 21st of the same 
month, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and im- 
mediately appointed to the Monarch of 74? guns. Captain 
(afterwards Sir Joshua) Rowley. 

Whilst belonging to this ship, Lieutenant Hoar introduced 
the life-buoy into the service. An experimenti much to the 
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satisfaction of Captain Rowley, his oflBcers and people,, was 
first made of its utility, at Spithead ; and it soon afterwards 
became general in the Channel fleet. On the 27th July, in 
the same year, the Monarch led the van division in the action 
between Keppel and d'Orvilliers, and had two men killed and 
nine wounded. 

In the month of December following, when Captain Rowley 
hoisted a broad pendant on board the Suffolk, Lieutenant 
Hoar removed with him into that ship. On the 25th the 
Commodore sailed from Spithead with a squadron to reinforce 
Admiral Byron, in the West Indies, and joined that officer at 
St. Lucia, about the latter end of March, 1779. 

In the action off Grenada, July 6, in the same year, Mr. 
Hoar's friend, who had recently been promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral, commanded the rear division of the British 
iieet ; and the Suffolk appears to have been very warmly en- 
gaged, having sustained considerable damage, and a loss of 
thirty-two men killed and wounded. In the month of De- 
cember following, the boats of that ship, under the orders of 
our officer, destroyed two of the enemy's vessels close to %h^ 
shore of Martinique, in the execution of which service, al^ 
though twice engaged with the militia of the island, only one 
man was killed on the part of the British. 

In March, 1780, Lieutenant Hoar accompanied Adm^*al 
Rowley from the Suffolk into the Copqueror; which ship 
formed part of Sir George B. Rodney's fleet in the actions 
with de Guichen, April 17, and May 15 and 19. In these 
engagements the Conqueror had eighteen men killed and 
sixty-nine wounded. 

. In the ensuing month of July, Mr. Hoar became flag- 
lieutenant to Admiral Rowley, and continued to hold.th^t 
appointment until Aug. 10, 1782, on which day he was m^e 
a commander, into the Due d'Estitac sloop. During the re- 
mainder of the war we find him actively employed on a variety 
of services, both on the coast of America and in the West 
Indies. He returned to England in the summer of 1785, and 
was soon after put out of commission. 
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Oi the 20th May 1788, die subject of this memoir married 
Catharine Dorothy, daughter of Per^rine Bertie, of Low- 
Layton, Essex, Esq. (of the late Duke of Ancaster's family) 
whose name he assumed, and ever afterwards bore alone^ 
agi*e6ably to the will of that gentleman. 

Captain Bertie was advanced to post rank, Nov. 22, 179U, 
and, at the same period, appointed to the Leda : that frigate, 
however, was soon after put out of commission, and he was 
not again called upon till the autunin of 1 795, when he ob* 
tained the command of the Hindostan, a 54-gun ship, then 
at Spithead, under orders for the West Indies, where he 
arrived, after a long and tempestuous passage, In company 
with a squadron commanded by the present Admiral George 
Bowen, and a fleet of transports having on board several 
thousand troops, under the orders of Major-General White, 
destined to attack St. Domingo ; nearly the whdle of whom 
fell victims to the climate, without having been employed on 
any s^vice of impoii;ance. 

Captain Bertie was himself seized with the yellow fever, 
whilst ccmimanding at Port-au-Prince, and he was obliged td 
apply to be surveyed. This accordingly took place at Cape 
Nichola Mole ; and being invalided, he left the West Indi^ 
in an American ship, in the month of October, 1796. 

On the 29th March, 1797, after he had recovered his 
health, he was appointed to the Braakel of 54 guns, stationed 
at Plymouth. In October followmg, he succeeded to the 
command of the Ardent, 64, vacant by the death of bis old 
shipmate. Captain Burgess, who fell m the memorable battle 
off Camperdown. 

It may here be proper to mention an improvement whidb. 
our officer effected on the 42-pounder carronadcfs, belonging 
to the Ardent's main-deck; particularly as it was afterwards 
generally adopted in all his majesty's ships having that de- 
acription of ordnance , on board. Qbsearving, when he was 
first appointed to the Ardent, diat the inclined plane of the 
carriage was in a contrary direction to what he conceived it 
ought to be — being imthm^tiard instead of without^ — Cap- 
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tain Bertie communicated his ideas oh the sufc^t to the 
board of ordnance ; and in a correspondence which ensued, 
be had the satisfaction of convincing the heads of that depart- 
ment of the utility of his proposed alteration. Orders were 
consequently given, for fitting up the carronades according to 
his directions. The alteration consisted simply in depressing 
the chock two inches. This not only imparted to the gun the 
good property of being worked, and run out, with a smaller 
number of men, but it also checked the recoil, and necessarily 
added to the force of the shot. 

The Ardent was employed under Lord Duncan, in the 
t^ockade of the Texel fleet,' until the expedition to. Holimid 
took place in August, 1799. Captain Bertie then received 
orders to place himself under the command of Vice- Admiral 
Mitchell ; who, on the 30th of that month (a landing having 
been made good on the 27th, and the Helder obtained pos- 
session of) passed, with his squadron, through the Nieuve 
Diep, up to the Vlieter, near to which the Dutch fleet, con- 
sisting of eight sail of the line and four frigates, commanded 
by Admiral Storey, were lying at anchor. The enemy were 
laijowed one hour's deliberation, to fight or to surrender; ai»l 
%he latter having been agreed to, in consequence of the dis- 
afiection reigning amongst the Dutch seamen. Captain B^lie 
was ordered to take possession of the Admiral de Ruyter, of 
SS guns, and afterwards to escort the whole of the prizes to 
the Nore, where he arrived on the 10th September. 

lii the foDowing month. Captain Bertie assisted at the eva>- 
cucttion of the Texel. He afterwards, in common with the 
other ofiicers of the fleet, received the thanks of Parliament 
^ his services i^ the above-menti(»ied expedition. 

Ifi the autumn of 1800, the Ardent formed one of the 
squadron sent to the Sound undpr Vice- Admiral Dickson, £»r 
the piurpose of giving weight to the mission of Lord Whilh 
worth. It was during this expedition, that the first trial was 
made of the late Sir Home Popham's telegraphic signals. 

The Ardent soon after formed one of the squadroiji under 
4be orders of Lord Nelson at the battle off Copenhagen, iYi 
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iiMcfa h^ ^eomttiand^r ^ard<Hilarly distinguy^ hitbs^i 
compelling tpwf of cfee J!>anish flotilla, oi^ 6( which wtisi th^ 
Jullaiid of 60 guns, to surrender. The Atvlent recbived 
considemble damage, avid ^ust^med a loss of 99 men MihA 
wad 64 woonded, independent of about 40 others who, being 
aUe to cmHinae at their duty, wei^e not induded'in the reports 
For his £»rvioes on tWs Occasion, Captabi Bertfe agdii^ h^ 
die \safJs&ction of receiving the thanks of Parliament, and 
what wa» equally pleasing, the personal commendaCiM of hi* 
heroid ^shief.* ' 

On the mh of the $attie month, Ae subject of tfifs i]f>eiiioii» 
waS' app^^iied bf the commander-in-chie^ Sir Hyde Parker^ 
to the Bellona of 74 guns, in the room of Sir Thomas Bi 
^nunnpson, who b4d lost a leg in the battle ^ and he continued 
in the Bftltdc under the orders of Lord Nelson, and his ^or^ 
tfcy sticcesor "Sir diaries M. Pole, until the 7th July following^ 
wh^i he left that station in company widi the squadron sent 
home under Sir ThomaiJ Graves, part of whieh were ordered 
north aboTit to Cork, and from thence proceeded off Cadii!^ 
where. Captain Bertie remained, employed in the blockade 'Of 
the Spankh fleet, till the termination of the war. Th^ B^^ 
lonur a^rwards formed part of a squackon sent nnder fh^ 
command of Captain (now Sir Charles) Tyler^ to the We6Q 
indies, from wli^ioe onr of&c^ returned to £ngland^ Jiine 84, 
1^02^ fuid on the 6d) of the following month his sbi^ wds pui 
out of commi^lofK 

Hostilities again commenced in tke spring of 1803 ; an^ on 
liie Si November, Oaptain Bertie was appointed to th^ Cou- 
i^agcuit of 74 gmis, in wbidi ship Rear-Admiral Dacre$ soon 
after hoisted his flag, and on the 4th January, 1^04, sttitect 
from St Helen's accompanied by 170 sail of merchantmen 
bound to the West Indies* Pour days after their depai^tejkire, 
the winc^ wiiioh bad hitherto been &ir, shifted to the S^W. 
and between the 15th and 28Ch it blew one of the ^most^-' 

* Early oh tfie morning after $;he action, Lok-d Nelson wen£ on board ihti 
Atthnl, «> tkAdk Imf oAtomatfider, HSRcets, and ptopl«, for tli«(l> conJttct «ut> 
exertions on the preceding <ty ^ a conipMtn^t wliich wa» reiumed wilh fax th^fn^ 
on his lordship leaving the ship. 
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lUendous gales, ever ^xpeiriaiced) dispcanung tb^ cenVoy, and 
reducing the CourageuK to a mere wreck, thereby ccHdJielluig 
her to befur up for Plyq[^uth, where she arrived with the 
reflitiant of her scatta'ed charge on the 1st of February. > 

F|X)m some &mily distress, Captain Bertie was suddenly 
dUiged) after the Courageux had been docked and nearly 
prepared for sea, to resign the command of her, and he re« 
mabed without any oth^ appointment until the latter end of 
I>ecemb(^p5 1805. He then obtained the command of die St; 
George, a second-rate, attached to the Channel fleet, and 
continued in that ship until the general promotton of flag- 
<^Scers, April 28, 1808, yvhidx included, and stopped with 
him. ^ . * 

Rear- Admiral Bertie was soon after appointed to a com- 
mand in the Baltic, under Sir James Saumarez. He accord- 
ingly proceeded thither in th^ Rosamond sloop, and on his 
arrival <4^ Helsinburgh, 'hoisted his flfig in the Orion of 
74* guns, from which ship it. was afterwards shifted, first into 
the Vanguard, 74, and thi^n into the^Dictator, 64: he re- 
turned to Yarmouth roads, Jg^uary 6th,; 1809, having been 
driven from, his station in the Sound, by the suddto appear- 
aDpei:>f t3^ ice, and its great solidity, on the last day of the 
preceding year. 

. On the 20di March, the Rear-Admiral again sailed for the 
Baltic, in the Stately, another 64-gun ship; and immediately 
on his arrival resumed his former occupatiojEi, namely, that of 
blockading the island of Zealand, and aflbrding protection, to 
the coast of Scandia, and to the British and Swedish convoys 
passing through the Malmoe Ghannely in doing wliich he had 
repeated skirmishes with the Danish batteries and armed 
vessels^ ... 

Froni the heavy gales of wind which beg^i to set in about 
the 12th December, 1809, Rear-Admiral Bertie touxid it' ad- 
visable to. quit his anchorage off Hoganis, nearly at the- 
entrance of the Sound, and proceed with the ships under his 
command to Gottenburgh, where he received orders from^ 
Admiral Dickson to return to England express. 

21 
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On the 19th February, 1810, finduig his health tx2 be in a 
very impaired state, our ofEcer was obliged to strike his flag, 
and come on shore. Since that period, we believe, he was 
not employed. 

In the month of June, 1813, Rear- Admiral Bertie received 
the honour of knighthood, and the royal licence and permis- 
sicm to accept and wear the insignia of a Knight Commander 
of tlie Order of the Sword, which the late King of Sweden 
had been pleased to confer upon him, in testimony of his 
merits and services. He was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, December 4th, in the same year. 

Sir Thomas Bertie died oh the 13th June, 1825, at Twy- 
ford Lodge, in Hampshire, the residence of his brother, 
George Hoar, Esq, 



The foregoing memoir has been taken from MarshalPs 
** Royal Naval Biography." 
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The Bigst Honoubabu 

RICHARD HELY HUTCHINSON, EARL OF 
DONOUGHMORE, 

VISCOUNT SUIRDAL^) BARON DOKCHJGHMORE ; VISCOUl^T JHUt* 
CHf NSQN OF KNOCKLOFTY, IN THE PEERAGE OF GREAT B|CITAf N ; 
A PRIVY-COUNCILLOR IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND ; A GOVERNOR 
OF THE COUNTY OF TIPPER ARY ; SECOND REMEMBRANCER OF 
THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER IN IRELAND ; A LIEUTENANT-GE- 
NERAL, AND F. S. A< 

1 HE late Earl of Donouojhmore was the eldest son of the 
Right Honourable John Hely Hutchinson, who was called to 
the bar in 1748, returned to parliament for Lanesborough in 
1759, and in 1761 for the city of Cork (which he continued 
to represent until his death); appointed Prime Seijeant at 
Law in 1762, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1774, 
and Principal Secretary of State for Ireland in 1777; and 
who married in 1754? Christiana, daughter of Lorenzo Nixon, 
of Murny, county of Wicklow, Esq., and niece and heir of 
Richard Hutchinson, of Knocklofty, county of Tipperary, 
Esq., decended from an ancient family of English origin ; of 
whom Christopher Hutchinson, Esq. the first of the family 
in Ireland, had a grant from Queen Elizabeth of the priory 
of Cahir, and its possessions. On the 16th of October, 178S, 
Mrs. Hutchinson was created Baroness Donoughmore. 

The Right Honourable John Hely Hutchinson was the 
iirst statesman in Ireland who, both in the cabinet and out 
of it, was the avowed and uncompromising advocate of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, as well as a repeal of those baneful 
commercial restrictions which, while they paralyzed the ener- 
gies of Ireland, diminished the general resources of the 
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British empire. In his work called '^ Commercial Restraints,^ 
Mr. Hutchinson developed all those great coimnercial prin* 
ciples which are now, after an interval of seventy years, acted 
upon by the enlightened policy of the Imperial government. 

The late Earl of Donoughmore was born January 29, 
1756. He received his early education at Eton; whence he 
went to Oxford ; but he gi*aduated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, as a mark of respect to his father, the provost. As soon 
as his age qualified him, he obtained a seat in the Irish 
House of Commons ; and the first occasion on which he ad- 
dressed the House was in support of the bill introduced in 
1778 by Mr. Gardiner, for the purpose of permitting the 
Roman Catholics to take long leases of land. This speech 
was considered a very fine composition, and made a great 
impression on the House. One sentence in particular pro- 
duced a powerful eflFect. The young orator was speaking in 
answer to those who had been dwelling on the danger which 
^su^ht arise from allowing the Roman Catholics to obtain 
landed prop^ty : — "If the Catholics are still formidable," 
he observed, " let them be chained. Chain them to the 
land. The links of that chain will bind them no less closely 
tothe ^te!" It is a remarkable fact, that from the very 
-commencement of the relaxation of the penal code against 
t^e Rcmian Catholics to the last hour of his life. Lord 
Donoughmore was present on every occasion when the ques- 
tion wis agitated in parliament, and mamtained, by his vote, 
amd in most instances by his eloquence, the justice and neces- 
sity of the enthre repeal of that code. 

In the year 1781, Lord Donoughmore was appointed a 
,cOTi0Ussioner of the customs in Ireland, which situation he 
retained tUl the year 1802. On the 2*th of June, 1788, his 
another, Baroness Donoughmore, dying, after a long life 
,passed in the discharge of every moral and religious duty, he 
succeeded to her titles. 

In 1794> the noble Lord raised, in an incredibly short 
space of time, the 94th regiment, for his distinguished brother, 
Xord, Am Coloiiel, Hutchmson; and soon after the Jate 
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ilSthregimetit, of which, on the 2 Ist of July 1794, hewm 
himself appointed lieutenant-c<rfonel commandant, receiving 
full pay. 

Early in the year 1795, Lord Donoughmore's father died, 
leaving him at the head of a numeroBs family, to i;i4iom the 
noble lord's conduct has ever been that of a mofet kind and 
affectionate brother; and bequeathing to him that cause, the 
support of which had formed one of the most earnest objects 
of Mr. Hutchinson's public life. The followmg address was 
soon after presented to Lord Dpnoughmore, by a del^^adon 
from the Roman Catholics of the city of Dublin : — 

" To the Right Hon. Lord Donoughmore. 
" My Lord, 
• " The Catholics of Dublin have instructed us to express to 
your Lordship the sentiments of sincere and ardent gratitude 
which they feel to you and your family ; and in disdiu'^ng 
this duty we assume to ourselves no small degree of pride, 
because we know that in addressing your Lordship we address 
the hereditary advocate of Catholic emancipation. 

<^ Your late illustrious father had attentively considiered the 
whole code of Popery laws, not only as far as they related to 
the persons who unfortunately were the victims of their seve- 
rity, but also as lar as they affected the interests of this king- 
dom in general ; and never was the Catholic question the 
isubject of parliamentary discussion that he did not forcibly 
reprobate the impolicy of imposing penalties on opinions, »m1 
classifying people according to their creeffls. 

** He was too great a statesman to think that four-fifths of a 
nation could be politically degraded, without the degradation, 
in a great measure, of the remaining part of its inhalntants; 
and that civil disabilities could be added to political restraints, 
without the ruin of many of the arts that are useiul to life, 
and the total extinction of all those sentiments of national ho- 
nour and pride which give rank and dignity to one country in 
the mind of another. 

<« You, my Lord, are heir not only to the fortunes, but to 
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the telents and opinions of your father ; and, in conjunction 
with your liberal and enlightened brothers, are endeavouring 
to complete the work which .he was among the first to 
begin. 

" You feel, in common, with the reflecting and disinterested 
part of the community, that the slavery of Catholics is not 
necessary to the freedom of Protestants. The genius and 
character of the times in which you live have not escaped your 
observation. You know that neither superstition nor enthu- 
siasm, in matters of religion, are among the maladies of the 
present day ; and that, whatever might have been the delu- 
sions of former ages, nothing is now less likely than contests 
among sectaries to procure legal and temporal preferences for 
their clergy and their respective creeds. You are sensible 
that a change of circumstances will produce a change of tastes 
and opinions ; that bigotry in one age may be succeeded by 
liberality in another ; and you have too much penetration not 
to perceive that Catholics, instead of being fixed to an im- 
movable anchor of prejudice and passion, have floated with 
the times, and caught tlie manners of their contemporaries. 

^^ Influenced by these considerations, your Lordship has uni- 
formly laboured to purify the statute-book fi-om the taint of 
penal laws, and to unite all descriptions of your c6untrynien 
in a bond of common interest. Aniipated by the recollection 
of your father's example, and aided by that immortal man who 
restored to Ireland its constitution,* your Lordship cannot fail 
of success; — and it is with the highest satisfaction we antici- 
pate the day when there shall be no distinctions in this country, 
but those of subjects and rulers, — and when churches, dedi- 
cated to different modes of worship,, shall give rise to as little 
p<^ular animosity and contention, as academies instituted for 
teaching the different branches of human learning. 

^^ As soon as this auspicious event shall obtain, several abuses, 
now existing, will be removed, and an end will be put to the 
insults which Ireland now receives, and is forced to bear in 
silence, from sordid and unworthy men, who have not candour 
enough to makq allpwances for the causes of her depression^ 
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nor virtue mid patriotism enough to assist in removing them« 
The ing^iuity of the people will be called forth ; in the place 
of reli^us discord and its folly, a spirit of emulation will aris^ 
in arts, in commerce, and in manufactures; habits of so- 
briety and industry will gradually introduce themselves; the 
pride and haughtiness of wealth and station will be softened ; 
a peasantry of bold and manly feelings, more disposed to labour, 
and less disposed to riot, will grow up ; each rank in society 
will acquire the character and manners suited to it ; an easy 
gradation, together with a connexion and sympathy, will be 
felt through all the walks of life^ from the palace to the cot- 
tage : — no tnan will be so independent as to presume to act 
the tyrant, and few will be so dependent as to be completely 
servile and abject. , 

'^ In a system of this kind, where relations and dependencies 
are all ascertained and established, the duties wliich one man 
owes to another will be better practised than where all is dis- 
connected and disjointed, i^atesmen will cease to be in- 
temperate, ferocious, and inquisitorial ; and the obedience of 
the people will be prompt and cheerful, in proportion as their 
interests are consulted, their prejudices indulged, and their 
opinions respected, if not altogether satisfied. 

<^ To you, my lord, the merit of opening such &ir and flat- 
tering pra%pects$ iii a great d^ree, belongs; and, as they 
ititrease and ripen, your glory, and the gratitude of yout 
Countrymen, will increase .together. 

^' Thomas Braughai^l, Chairman. 
John Sweetman, Secr^ary." 

To which his Lovdship was pleased to return the following 
answer ; 

** Gentlemen,* 
** 1 am truly thankful to you for your affectionate address* 
You have placed me in the situation in which I am most proud 
to stand, by connecting me with the exertions of my family ; 
and youhave touched the master feelingof my heart, by honour* 
ixig that integrity, and those talents wliich are unhappHy lost to 
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ycHir caose^ imd to ^t of the public. You state the opinions 
aiHl conduct of my late &thei^, upon the great question of your 
eaiflocipation, truly as they were. — Amongst the vfurious ob^ 
jeets which engaged his attrition durii^ the course of a long 
pcurliainentary life, diere was nothing which he considered so 
essential to the prosperity of Ireland^ as the union of all faer 
inhabitants. He had been taught, by his experience and 
obeervaticmi that the mi^rtunes <^ his country badj;^roceede4 
Seom her p^tical disstotioils. He had, therefore^ turned his 
attention to the absolute necessity of healing those atiim^sitieSi 
and of repealing that fatal hja^m of laws^ in which he aaw 
nothing but naticxial calami^ ; in which he has beeti able td 
trace the decay of arts, agncukure, i»d manuiacturea; the 
ruin of your commerce; the extinguishment of the public 
mind ; the o^iression of the Cathdic ; the weakness of the 
Protestant — and the degradation of both. 

^ impressed with this conviction^ he was the tmiibnli and 
zealous assertor of ycnir rights, for a period of oiore thaii thirty 
years. He has bequeathed to me his opinions and his exam* 
pie, and I eberbh them as the most valued part of my inherit*- 
ance. ^Yoa have adopted my fiimily, and myadf, as your 
heredkary'advooates. It is the poet of honoftiri and we will 
not desert it We wHl continue to sup|)ort you iu whatever 
siioatioti you may be placed--^unattracted by the fashion as 
unwarped by the ptgndice of the moment. We will assett 
the justice of 3;t!>ur daims^ wh^her you are dignified again by 
royal recommendaticm, or driven a second time from tfaedoot-s 
of the Parliament 

" When I jppported your bill in 1792, it was * not for the 
privileges only which it conferred, but for the principle which 
it established, — a growing principle, of legitimate claim on die 
one hcmd, and liberal concession on the other.' I would ha«e 
fredy given you everything at that moment, for you know my 
prmctple has eva* been general comprehension. It cannot be 
more myfo^ng now, than it bms wer been since the claims «f 
ihe Cadiolic body have begun to awaken die public mindi 
But, to ^tione who resisted in the outset, or who hesitated as 
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they adranced in the great work of your adoption into the 
state ; to suchj I would urge what they have given already^ 
as the surest earnest to the Catholic of that which rematas 
behind;— to them I would answer, that the victory of l79Sf 
which gave you the franchise, has insured all you claim now, 
as included in the same political equity — as a liiik of the same 
great national chain. ^ It is vain to imagine, that admission to 
the elective franchise does not draw with it the right of repre- 
sentation, — for upon what ground can it be said, that men are 
fit to be electors, and unfit to be elected, — and giving them a 
seat in one House, upon what principle can it be refused to them 
in the other* The next step to the oflStces of civil and raili* 
tary power inevitably follows; for it cannot be said, that men 
who are allowed to be qualified for legislation, are unfit to be 
trusted with the execution of those laws which they join in 
forming/ 

" I adopt the argument of the ablest of your oppon^ts, 
though I rejoice that we have efiecUially resisted the conolu* 
sion which he would have drawn — and I support your com- 
plete emancipation now, as the necessary consequence of the 
privileges of 179S; — to crown that system of justice and of 
liberality, which has nearly united us into one people;-— to 
strengthen the Protestant cause, by quieting the Catholic 
mind; — to shut up 'till time shall be no more, every angry 
discussion ; — to make every mian, verily and indeed, a neigh- 
bour to his fellow citizen ; — and to secure to the state, the 
allegiance of every member of the community, by giving to 
all, those motives'to action which influence all mankind, thei? 
own interest and happiness. «' 

*^ But we are told by those wh<5 would separate the body of 
your people from those who have led them on to the rank 
they now hold as regenerated members of a fii'ee $tate,'that they 
are already in full possession of all that was interesting to the 
Catholic community ;-— that this is the question of your aris- 
tocracy ; — and that the people feel that they have nothing 
embarked in the event of the contest. But shut yQur? ears 
against such arguments as tend only to weaken and to. dis- 
unite. I tell you, you are all interested alike, from the peer 
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to the peasant. Give the enemies of ypur emancipaition but 
the principle of one exclusion upon which to take their statidy 
and &e whde falnic of your libaties will totter to its found- 
ation. 

* '^ It is nol^ therefore, so much for the value of what remains 
to be given, which to the Protestant is nothing, as against the 
principle of the exception, which may be every thing to the 
Catholic. It is not only that your pr(q)erty and talents may 
be excluded from that parliament, to which you haVe regained 
your constitutional privilege of becoming electors ; -— it is not 
only that your ancient nobility may not be thrust from the seats 
of their fore&thers ; — it is not the admission into the few except- 
ed <^ces of the state for which you are contending at the pre- 
sent moment ; — it is for the security of all your acquisitions 
of the last seventeen years, within which auspicious period you 
have become freemen, and Ireland an independent nation. 
You are contending against that spirit of exclusion, which if 
you are not enabled to resist with reason and with effect in its 
fullest extent, you are entitled to no political capacity whatso- 
ever — that spirit of exclusion which must be melted down in 
the acknowledged justice of your claims, opening wide the 
arms of the legislature to embrace all the members of the 
state, — or it will rise against you in some more questionable 
shape; and the same principle may reclaim in other times 
your glorious acquisitions of 1793, which would now withhold 
the remnant of privilege that is left. 

" But, whatever shape it may assume I will speak to the 
troubled spirit in the firm tone of truth and of consistency. I 
will uphold the real interests of the Protestant community 
agmnst the prejudices of the few — for we have seen a new 
light, and the mist of error is dissolving away apace. To the 
Cathofic I need not preach patience and moderation, for I re- 
member the merits and the sufferings of a century; — his 
dutiful obedience to the law — his affectionate loyalty to the 
King — and his experienced devotion to the constitution of 
his country. 

" But I anticipate your success. I see it in the justice xn 
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jmir claims— in the ftrimiess and unaiAimky of the CiHfioIfe 
body — in the zeal and the eloquence of those who are its 
coodBCtors^-^ in the general concurrence of your Protestant 
brethren — in the distingubhinp propensity of the royal mitfd 
to abrogate penalties, and to confer privileges upon all his 
subjects-*- iff the exigency of the times, and the necessity cff 
unitnig (he nation in a moment awful as the present -^ in the 
eoeirgy of your great supporter — in those gigantic talentsr, 
befofe winch resistance retires, and difficulties Tamsh into 
air -^ in that enthusiasm which led us en to honour and m«t 
dependence —that spirit of peace, which would Conciliate tSi 
our jtfrriRg lotieFests, and unke all our people. 

♦* DoNor<3WiwroRE.'' 

Ob tljjje 7th of November, 1797, Lord Dooougbmore wa^ 
created a Viscount, by the title of Viscount Suirdale* 

The noble lord's conduct in the rebellion of 1798 ,waf 
above all praise« Intrepid and persevering in the discbajcge 
of what be felt to be his duty, while, by his presence mu| 
active exertions in Cork, he kept the riotous and rebellious of 
that city and neighbourhood in awe, he repressed and pre* 
vented many of those exercises of " vigour beyond the law/' 
wliich the inflamed zeal of the partisans of government was 
then elsewhere daily exhibiting. During that reigfi of terroP|, 
jLiOrd Donoughmore commanded the Cork legion ; and hia 
combined firmness and humanity gained him the admiration 
and esteem of all good men. 

On the 1st of January, 1800, Lord ])onou,gImxore receive^ 
bis appointment as colonel in the army> On the g9th of I>e- 
cember in the same year, he was advanced to the dignity of 
an earldom, " with special remainder to the beirs male of 
Christiana Baroness Donoughmore^" and he was also ^ lec^ 
one of the twenty-eight representative peers of Ireland, for 
life. On the 30th of October, 1805, he was appointed xxuyor- 
general. 

In May 1806, Lord Donoughmore was sworn a piiiyy^ 
counsellor, aji<i was ^pointed joint postmaster-general, in 

20 
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irel&iid ; which skimtion he resided on the acocsnoa of Mn 
Percival to power, i 

Although, during the whole of tlie period to which we bftre 
hitt^rCo adverted. Lord Donoughmore showed himself the 
warm and constant supporter of the clahns of his CathoUc 
feUow-countiymen, circumstances now occurred which served 
to draw still more closely the ties between them, and to render 
the noble lord, not more sincere, or more ind^t^ble {fear 
that was impossible), but more ccmspicuous in his parliameiit^ 
ary e£Ports in their behdf. In consequence of a difference 
€»f opinion which took place in 1810 between the Roman Ca^ 
tholics of Ireland and Lord GrenvMle, with respect to the 
nature of the pro£Pered securities which the latter thought 
ought to accompany the application to parliament of the 
former, the Cathcdics determined to confide their petition tx> 
tiie House of Lords, and the immediate task of ui^ng that 
House to a c(»npliance with its prayer, to the care and ad^ 
▼ocacy of the Earl of Donoughmore. Accordingly, on the 
i2th of March 1810, Lord Donoughmore presented two pe^ 
iioi«5 ; the one from the general body of the Cathdics of Ire* 
land, and the other from the Catholics of the city of Oork^ 
praying to be relieved from the degrading disabilities undeif 
which they were suffering ; and on the 6th of June, in the same 
year, the noble earl moved to ref^f the petitions to a com*- 
snittee of the whole House. Lord D(Hiouglimore prefaced 
this latter motion by a very able and eloquent speech. He 
commenced by generously defending the conduct of Lord 
Grenville, although he difibred from that noble baron in his 
opinion of the necessity of any further securities on the part 
of th<^ Cathcdics, and he expressed the concern which he fek 
«t die strictures which be had met with on one who had al- 
ways shown himsdif so warm and sincere a friend to the 
•Catholic cause. The noble earl then proceeded to state and 
ooodsot the various objections which had, at d^rmit times, 
been urg^ against concession to the Catholics, iknymg diat 
it wodld, in the slightest degree, trench on any of the essential 
principles of the constitution^ He ni^pecially ridiculed the 
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idea that any danger existed wbioh should render the lioof 
tinuance of restriction necessary ; — " for where is now," he 
observed, "an insolent pretender to the British crown? Is 
there a British subiect who does not know and feel, widn eon- 
soious security, that it is irrevocably seated on the. bcows of 
His Majesty's illustrious house ? Wh^e are we .now to find 
the principle of that formidable confederacy witli which our 
ancestors had to contend-^ the assertion of the rights of 
exiled royalty, and the repudiated Catholic faith ? Where are 
now the thunders of the once all-ppwerful head of that church, 
with which he was accustomed to shake the monarch on his 
throne, and to convulse the Christian world ? If all the^ 
dangers have so entirely ceased, that for the proof of their 
ever having had any existence at any period we can only look 
to the history of times long gone by— I call upon those who 
still cling to those exclusions which they can no longer de- 
fend, for one justifiable argument, one plea of even colourable 
expediency, for. the continuance of these degrading badges of 
distinction on this important class of our community,— rnur 
merous, loyal, and energetic." After a powerful and detaUed 
course of reasoning, to prove the justice add necessity of 
granting the relief for which the petitioners prayed, the noble 
earl thus concluded: — " What is it of which I complain,. on 
the part of His Majesty's Catholic subjects ?- — an injurious 
system of laws, refusing equal benefits, and imposing unequal 
restraints. And what do I demand on their behalf? r- An 
exemption from unequal restriction ; the enjoyment of their 
birthright as citizens of a free state ; and .a full and complete 
participation in every right, privilege and immunity of the 
British constitution. Like the quality of that endearing, at- 
tribute of Omnipotent Power, your merciful dispensations 
would be twice blessed — in. him that gives, and him. that 
takes; — in the deliverance of your enfranchised Catholic mil- 
lions from unmerited insult and degradation,^ and ui:the iur 
creased and assured security of the Protestant state; prc^ntlog 
to every insolent menace of the implacable foe to the &ri(i^ 
name and greatness a wall of adamant, in the unconquejnhle 
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txkepgies of a united people.'* The noble earl's reply at the 
close of the debate was equally animated. 

In the debate on the 1 8di.of February IS 1 1, on Lord.Mcnra^s 
motion respecting Mr. Wellesley Pole's celebrated Circular^ 
Lordi Donoughmore took, the opportunity of defending the 
Icish Catholics from various and contradictory imputations. — 
^^ Your lordships are told at one moment, that the alleged 
dissentions of the Catholics justified this measure; and at 
another, that their deliberate and systematic perseverance In 
the violation of the law had made it necessary. But even 
insinuations of a less liberal nature have been thrown out ; -— 
tiie real object of those meetings has been darkly hinted at 
with a mischievous lur of mystery. The real object of the 
Catholic is his avowed, one — to obtain the restoration- of iaT 
disputable ecmstitutional rights. His legal and constitutional 
demand of them ought not to be rejected with such insulting 
suspicions. Standing here as the person selected by the Irish 
Catholics to present to your lordships their claims upon your 
justice, I should Ul deserve the high honour they have con-^ 
ferred upon me if I could patiently hear their motives mis^ 
Kepresented, their principles misstated, and their views and: 
general character abandoned to suspicions as gross as they ar# 
groundless." When the. subject of Mr. Pole's Circular again 
came under discussion on the Marquis of Lansdowne's motion, 
22d February 1811, Lord Donoughmore again defended the 
Catholic body, and remonstrated against the line of policy 
which His Majesty's government on both sides of the water 
had adopted respecting them. 

On the 18th June 1811, Lord Donoughmore again moved 
to refer the Catholic Petitions to s^ committee of the whole 
House. He re-stated, with great force, the arguments which, 
in his opinion, ought^ to iaduce their lordships to consent to 
his proposition. — " On behalf of the petitioners, he only 
claimed the justice of being permitted to prove the merits of 
their case ; the opportunity of rebutting those false and ciuel 
aspersions by which their holy religion, and they, as the pro- 
fessors of it, had been unceasmgly assailed ;:the opportunity 
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of cbftllenging their calummalor^ to come fdrtfa and shorn ia 
what manner they had sinned against their common country; 
by what transgressions of theirs they had deserved that con- 
dition of restraint and degradation under which they still coor 
tinned to sufieh Consistently "with the unky of the Catholic 
church5 mider one and the same j^iritiial head, its gte&t 
land-^mark and distinguishing eharaoteristic, and which they 
Qoidd never cease to uphold until they siaiould have renounced 
the relig^n of their forefathers, there was no jjacrifiqe which 
they were not prepared to make to conciliate the esteem anA 
the affections of their Protestant fellowHmbjects. The. sum 
and substance of his humble but earnest solicitation to their 
loidships, on behalf (^ his petitioning and aggrieved, country- 
men, was only this :-*-that they would, not proooiince iagamst 
them the hard sentence of perpetual esiclusion from a ^t and 
^ual participation in all the rights and privileged of the C(m- 
stitution, as disaffected members of the state,, without the 
decent formality of some previous investigation, — tliAt th^y 
woidd not dismiss them from their bar discredited toid con- 
demned unheard." 

On the 1st of January, 1812^ Lord Donoughmore received 
his commission us Lientenant-getieral* 

On the 20th of April, 1812, he presented .the general peti- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and, on tbenextday^ 
moved to refer it to the consideration c^ a committee of the 
whole House* ** Simple and uncomplicated,: in all its native 
dignity and importance,^' exclahned the noble lord, ^^ thefcause 
of your Catholic fellow-subjects now approaches your lordships. 
iThe known removal of that obstacle which has so l<mg stood 
in the way of its accomjjUshment, leaves every man at liberty 
to take tip the question riOw oh its own peculiar grounds. And 
though there should be some little demtion from former 
opinions and former votes, no one need be ashamed of such 
a change of sentiment, or of turning, however late, out of the 
road in which he has been travelling too long, -into that path 
which leads to national conciliation, and national strength." — 
** Having, at all times, whenever it has fellen to my lot to 
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address your lordships on this subject, put the question on 
the strong ground of constitutional right, I will not now 
degrade its magnitude and importance by condescending to 
enter into a detailed consideration of the particular impolicy 
«nd mischief of each existing disability ; or to argue every 
separate head of exclusion as a distinct grievainCe in itself, on 
its own peculiar constitutional demerits* It is the principle 
of exclusion against which I raise my voice, — that principle 
which would draw a line of perpetual demarcation between 
the citizens of the same commonwealth, the subjects of the 
same king; which would brand upon the foreheads of our 
Catholic countrymen the foul imputation of un^sured fidelity 
to the parent state ; which would claim for the Protestant 
part of the community the British constitution as their exclu- 
sive inheritance, and cut up by the roots every prospect of 
uniting those conflicting interests, by that complete and usefiil 
adjustment which can be expected to stand on no foundation 
less firm than this, — the enjoyment of the same constitu- 
tional privileges, the acknow;ledgraent of the same constitu- 
tional rights." — " On the act of 1793, I take my ^tand; 
containing, as it does, a long catalogue of grievous disabilities. 
I produce it to your lordships as sufficient evidence to prove 
the case of my Catholic countrymen, in the existence of those 
e^tclusions frorii constitutional privileges, the removal of which 
is the ground of their present appeal to the justice and wisdom 
of this House. I produce the same statute to your lordships, 
as a most important document in favour of the petitioner's 
claims, in another point of view ; inasmuch as, by the great 
importance of the privileges which it restores, it enacts the 
most authentic proof of the conviction of the legislature, that 
that class of persons on whom it had conferred already so 
gi*eat a portion of political power, were worthy of perfect 
and complete confidence, as members of the Protestant state* 
On that foundation, so ably and so broadly laid in the 
statei^man-like and weighty argument of a noble marquis 
(Wellesley,) on a late occasion, I lay the corner-stone of my 
argument. I say, with him, that every restraint excluding a 
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particular description of the subjects of any stale ftota the 
enjoyment of advantages possessed by the community, is in 
itself a positive evil/* Adverting to an observation whick 
had fallen on a recent occasion from one of His Majesty's 
ministers (Lord Mulgrave), who had said, that although the 
Catholics had declared they would be satisfied with the coBr 
cessions of 17935 they again came, like the beggar in GKt Bla^ 
asking fdms, with a pistol pointed to their lordships' breast^ 
Lord Ddnoughmore indignantly asked, ** Are ray Csttholic 
countrymen then to be charaterized as beggars by His Majesty's 
mild, conciliatiDg^ and temperate ministers ? If they are beg^ 
garsy who made them so ? They have, unhappily, had the fuH 
benefits of your instruction and fraternity for the last ax 
hundred years. You complain of your own acts. It -was 
your own barbarizing code which forcibly arrested from the 
Catholic the constitution of his country, his inheritance, and 
birthright — which made him, as it were, an alien in Im 
native land. It was the all-devouring spirit of your commer- 
ci(d monopoly which stripped my countrymen of their manu^ 
&Gtui£S9 their commerce, and their industry. It was your 
insatiate lust of power that degraded the parliament and the 
nation by the arrogant assumption of binding by your laws 
another legislature as iiftlependent as your own. But whei^ 
and under what circumstances^ did the Catholic^ and the 
Protestant, and the parliament, reclaim and recover their 
invaded right? In times of British weakness and apprehen^ 
sion. When did these invasions of their rights fell upon my 
countrymen with the greatest weight ? In the most triumphant 
moments of British strength, pride, and prosperity. Und«r 
such impressi<ms as these, I feel it to be my bounden duty, 
earnestly to recommend to your lordships' prompt and favour- 
able consideration, the manifold grievances of your Catholic 
feUow^subjects, whilst the grant may still preserve somewhat 
of the dignity and the grace of unforced concession." The 
disappointment of the expectations which the CathoBcs 
founded on the presumed favourable opinion towards them 
of his present Majesty, then recently invested with tlie 
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Regency, Lord Donoughmore thus elegantly described:*-^ 
** To no event have ray Catholic countrymen ever looked 
with so much confident and anxious hope as to that auspicious 
moment, when, in the fulness of time, the present h^r-appa-> 
rent to the crown, diould assume the government of these his 
realms. In him, they thought they saw die messenger of 
peace, with heaKng on his wing, the promised guardian of the 
people's rights — of the fomented discord of his father's Irish 
subjects the indignant spectator, of their interests the avowed 
and \zealous ass^rtor, to Catholic privilege an assured and 
plighted iHend« —When the exercise of the executive func- 
tions was suspended, for the first time, by the same aw&I 
visitation, Irdand successfully maintained the cause of the 
Prince, not equally triumphant in this more favoured nati(»i; 
committing to him, the legitimate heir to all the royal autiio- 
rideSf the administration of his own inheritance, until returning 
beahh should restore his sceptre to the suffering King. The 
heart of the illustrious perscm overflowed with affectionate and 
just fedings ; and my confiding countrymen fondly trusted that 
they had bound their future monarch to them by a double 
tie. How sanguine were their hopes ! How strcmg and firmly- 
rooted the foundations on which they seemed to rest ! Bat 
they are gone — blasted at the moment of full maturity; and 
instead of that rich and abundant harvest of naticoial union 
and prosperity which we were prepared to gather, as the first 
iruits of the promised conciliation of the illustrious person, 
the sharpened edge of a slumbering statute which had never 
been awak^ied before for the annoyance of the people, called 
for the first time into mischievous activity, and turned against^ 
the Catholics, assembled for the lawful purpose of remonstrat- 
ing for the redress of grievances; and those desperate men 
who dared thus to intercept, in their constitutional and legiti- 
mate progress to the parliament and to the throne, the peti- 
tions of an oppressed community of four millions of their 
fellow-subjects, confirmed in the full possession of all their 
former power, in the full exercise of all their former intole- 
rance, as the ministers of his own peculiar choice, by the first 
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act of the uiilimited Regent!" — " The ministers have drawn, 
as it were, a magic circle round the throne, into which none 
are permitted to enter on whom the confidence of the illus- 
trious person has been accustomed to repose. Within its 
range, the artificers of mischief have hot ceased to work with 
too successful industry. What phantoms have they riot con- 
jured up, to warp the judgment, excite the feelings, and appal 
the firmness of the royal mind ! But though the evil genius 
should assume a. mitred, nay, more than noble form, the 
samted aspect which political bigotry delights to wear, or the 
Uneaments of that softer sex which first beguiled man to his 
destruction — though, to the allurements of Calypso's court 
were joined the magic and the charms of that matured en^ 
chantress —• should the spirit of darkness take the human 
shape, and issuing forth from the inmost recesses of the 
gaming-house and the brothel, presume to place itself near 
the royal ear — what though the potent spell should not have 
worked in vain, aiid that the boasted recantation, of all encum^ 
bering prepossessions and inconvenient prejudices had already 
marked the triumph of its course —^ though fit)m the royid 
side they should have torn the chosen fi:*iehd of his youl^ 
and fdithfiil counsellor of liis maturer years, the boast of his 
own gallant profession, the pride, the hope, the refuge of my 
distracted country, and a high and conspicuous ornament of 
your's — though they should have banished from the royal 
councils talents, integrity, honour, and higb«mindedness like 
his, and should havfe selected for the illustrious person an 
associate and an adviser firom 'Change-alley and fi*om th^ 
stews — though they should thus have filled up to iu fell 
measure the disgusting catalogue of their enormities, -—we 
must still cling to the foundering vessel, and call to our aid 
those characteristic British energies, by which the ancestors 
of those whom I have now the honour to address, have so 
often JEmd so nobly saved the sinking :state."' 

On the 1st of July, 1812, Lord Dondughmore supported 
the Marquis of Wellesley's motion, that the house would, 
early in the next session, take into its most serious consider-. 
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atioli5 the' state of the laws dS^cting His Majesty's . Roman* 
Catholic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland. On the 19 tb 
of March, 18 IS, he presented petitions from the general body 
of tiie Catholics, the Catholics of the county and city of Cork^ 
and the counties of Roscommon and Tipperary; but in con- 
sequence of the introduction into the House of Gdmmons, of 
a bill for tfie relief of the Catholics, which he trusted wouM 
reach the House of Lords, he felt it unnecessary to appoint 
any day for calling the attention of their lordships to the 
J>etitions. , . 

The expectations of tlie noble earl and of the Catholic 
body having, however, once more been disappointed, Lord 
Donoughmore, on the 8th of June, 1814, again presented the 
general petition of the Catholics of Ireland, praying the re^ 
mov^d of all existing disabilities; also similar petitions from 
the Catholics of the city and county of Cork, the town of 
Carrick*on-Suir, the county of Tipperary, and the county of 
Hoscommon; and stated, as the grounds on which he de* 
Cilined bringing the subject under discussion in that session^ 
the opinion of his own parliamentary friends and the friends 
of the Catholic cause, "that the late proceediiigs of th^ 
Catholic board (the only accredited organ few the expressioii 
of the sentiments and feelings of the Irish Catholic cbmihu^ 
nity,) had tended to retard rather than to advance, their ovrh 
interests, and the success of tlieir question." The noble eaii 
added, that although he did not himself think that that caus^ 
wks sufficient to induce a postponement of the discussion of 
the Catholic claims, yet that the manner in which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland generally had received the rescript of 
the sub-prefect of the propaganda, the depository of the papal 
power, fully satisfied him of the propriety of the postpone^ 
ment. 

When, on the 11th of November, 1814, Earl Fitzwilliarii 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the continuance 
of the militia in an embodied state, .notwithstanding the re- 
storation of peace. Lord Donoughmore made some strong 
remarks on the vacillation which ministers had exhibited oij, 

c c 4j 
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that slibject, Especially in Ireland. The noble kwd abo took 
a pert in the discussion originated by Eiurl Damley^ <m the 
15tK of November, upon the conduct of the naval adminis- 
tn^tion; as, likewise, in the conversation of the 21st of No- 
vember, on the negociations between Great Britain and 
America, at Ghent On the 24th of November, Lord 
Donoughmore made three motions. The first, which was 
for " an address to the Prince Regent, for a copy of the 
r^resentations which had been made to His Royal Highness 
on the want of protection to trade, by the merchants imd 
ship-owners of Liverpool, Glasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, 
and London," was agreed to. The second, which was for 
*^ the weekly accounts of the state of the naval force under 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, on the American station," was ne- 
gatived. The third, which was for certain communications 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ^' announcing the com- 
plete, or any restoration of tranquillity, in the only barony of 
Ireland (that of Middlethird in the county of Tipperary,) to 
which it had been thought necessary to apply the provisions 
of the bill in the last sessions, intituled, " An Act for the Pre- 
servation of the Peace," in introducing which motion, the 
noble lord eicpatiated on the severe and injurious nature of 
the bill in question, — ^was also negatived. When, on the 1st of 
December, 1814, the Earl of Liverpool moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House to the dth of February, Lord Donoughmore 
opposed the motion, in the existing critical conjuncture of public 
affairs ; observijog, ^* that the noble earl seemed to think no 
business worth his attention but taxation ; and that the mo- 
ment the supplies were granted, the candles were put out, the 
Ho^se was abandoned to darkness, and looked more like an 
inquisition than a House of Parliament." 

On the 19th May, 1815, Lord Donoughmore again pre- 
sented the general petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; 
and on the 8th of June following moved the immediate 
.reference of the Catholic claims to a committee of the whole 
House^ This motion the noble earl prefaced by an able 
althou^ not a long speech; dividing his subject into, four 
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distinct heads; viz. first, the causes which called fotr the im- 
mediate consideration of the question ; secondly, the natare 
of the relief th^t ought to be extended to the Catholics; 
thirdly, the character of the additional securities which were 
contended for as indispensable by some very re^>ectablc 
members of both Houses of Parliament ; and, lastly, his 
rqply to the argument that had beeiL so often and so trium- 
phantly urged against the consideration of the iubject— 
namely, whether, in the present dissatisfied, and, as it was 
allied to be, inflamed state of the Catholic body, it would 
be prudent to entertain the question. Towards the close of 
the discussion, the noble earl, in conformity to the opinion 
expressed by several noble lords, proposed as an amendment 
to his own motion, ^^ that the House should resolve into 
a committee upon the question at an early pariod of the 
next session." It can scarcely be necessary to add, that this 
amended motion, lik^ all the noble earl's former propositions 
on the same subject, was lost In the latter end of the same 
month. Lord Donoiighmore took an active part in the House 
of Lords in opposition to the East India R^istry Bill; and 
in the course of the discussion on the Irish Spirits Duty, Bill, 
in July, strongly pressed on government and on the kgbla- 
ture an attentiou to the just cltums of the Irish distillers. 

Not discouraged by his frequent failures, Lord Donough- 
more, on the 11th of June, 1816, again presented the 
general petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, several 
petitions from the Catholics of respective counties, and the 
petition of the Irish Catholic Bishops and Clergy, suggesting 
domestic nomination as an efiectual security against any 
danger that might be apprehended from foreign interference; 
and on the 21st of the same month, the noble earl moved a 
resolution, pledging their lordships to take the subject into 
their most serious consideration early in the next session. 
<< Is not xlxe situation of the Roman Catholics," asked the 
noble lord, " such as demands inquiry ? Can any thing 
exceed the glorious termination of the late contest? Can 
any thing exceed the high and commanding situation in 
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which this country has been placed ? Can any thing exeeed^ 
not only what we owe to the great general under whose 
auspices so much glory has been achieved, but to those who 
have been the gallant tlioi^h humble instruments of achieving 
it? No I Those brave soldiers who toiled through the fii^ 
tiguing march of war ought to receive a just recompence in A 
pmod oi peace. The blood of men of all religious persua- 
sions has flowed in defence of the common interest ; and i$ 
it reasonable, is it just, that any portion of them shall be 
exdiid^ irom the exerdse of constitutional rights? If at 
former periods the Roman Catholics have been guilty of 
mis^eds, those of the present day have fully earned theit 
pardon. By the loyalty which they have manifested through^ 
out the war, they have more than earned all that can be 
granted tfiem," 

In 1817, we find die noble eaii returning to the charge. 
Having, on the 8th of May, presented to the House, with 
some accompanying observations, the general petition of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, and a petition firom the Catholics of 
Waterford, he, on the 16th of the same month, moved that 
the House should resolve itself into a committee to consider 
the claims of' tlie petitioners. ** I now again,^ observed his 
lordship, ^* stand before you, the selected, though inadequate 
advocate of all my Catholic countrymen, of whatever rank 
or degree, of that great community of my fellow-subjects, 
daiming, with respectful firmness, the restitution of theit 
politici^ capacities ; — that they be admitted once more within 
the bosom of the constitution of their country." Having 
specified this insurmountable objections which he entertained 
to the veto, or to the payment of the Catholic clergy by the 
state, the noble earl thus stated the measure he should pro* 
pose on that occasion : — " My measure is a direct and 
absolute domestic nomination. Having guarded the church 
by that nomination from the small remainder of for^n 
influence, having made the election by the choice of the 
prelates in that country purely national and domestic, my 
next step would be to create the closest connexion betweea 
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die Roman Catholics and their Protestant brethren. I 
wouH throw open to the Roman Catholics, under the Pro* 
testant government, every office, without exception of any 
kind whatever, saving only siich institutions as} appertain 
tcy the government or patronage of the established church/' 
The noble earl then proceeded to reply at considerable length 
to the arguments adduced by the opponents of concession. 

To the Habeas Corpui? Suspension Bill, Lord Donough* 
more, on the 1 9th of June 1817, gave his decided opposi- 
tion ; and in the succeeding month, he detailed his objections 
to the Irish Grand Jury Presentments Bill, unsuccessfully 
moving as an amendment to the motion for the third reading 
of the bill, " that it be read a third time that day three 
months.^ 

On the 5th of May 1819, Lord Donoughmore presented 
a number of petitions from the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; 
and on the l7th of the same month, moved that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee on the subject. Indis^• 
position prevented the noble lord from addressing their lord- 
ships at any great length upon this occasion. ^ I trust,** 
said be, ** that, after all that has passed, and after the great 
ligte which has recently been thrown on the subject, the relief 
asked by the Roman Catholics will be granted. Through the 
whole of my parliamentary life, I have earnestly and sincerely 
supported their claims. It would be difficult for me to offer 
any new arguments in their support ; but I think it would be 
more difficult to m^tain the converse of the problem, and 
show any good reason for their exclusion from the benefits 
of the free constitution which their fellow subjects have the 
happiness to enjoy." 

On the 17th of December, 1819, Lord Donoughmore ob- 
jected to the Seditious Meetings Bill, generally, as a measure 
which, " if it did not absolutely take away one of the most 
important rights of the people, certainly limited and narrowed 
it considerably, by vesting in the ministers of the crown, of, 
at least, in those whom they appointed, the right of calling 
all public meetings, which was the next thing to taking away 
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that great constitutional right altogether f and he eq>6GiaIIy 
protested against the extension of the measure to Irehuid* 
On the 20th of [December, when the bill was in a committer 
the noble earl repeated his objection to the extensioa of its 
provisions to Ireland. In the same month the noble IcHrd 
expressed his strong disapprobation of the New^aper Stmpp 
Duties Bill ; declaring that ^^ ministers had wound up to. a 
happy and appropriate conclusion, by that attack upoa the 
freedom of the press, those measures of indiscriminate co- 
ercion, that system of pains and penalties, which they. |>ad 
devised against a suifering and a prostrate people; and which 
had been carried into complete and unrelenting execution by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses of Parliameut** ; 

It is well-known, that on the return of her late Majesty to 
this country, in 1820, certain papers respecting her conduct 
were communicated by government to both Housei^ of Paxliar 
ment. When the Earl of Liverpool, on the 7th of June 
1820, moved to refer the consideration of those papers to a 
^secret committee, the motion was warmly opposed by Lord 
Holland and the Marquis of Lansdowne. Lord Donqughr 
more said, that ^^ he could not allow the question to be put 
without stating the nature of his opinion to the House, par-. 
ticularly as that opinion was at variance with the sentiments 
of individuals with whom he had long been in the habit of 
acting, and for whose motives and conduct he entertained the 
sincerest reiq)ect. Differing from those noble persons, he 
felt that he ought to distrust his own judgment ; but h^ 
could not consent to give up his opinion." The noble lord 
proceeded to argue in &vour of the reference of the papers 
to a secret committee : observing that " the Houses of Par- 
liament were merely called upon to advise the Crown whether, 
from any circumstances divulged by the papers before them, 
an ulterior proceeding would or would not be necessary. 
Was not such an arrangement calculated rather to shield the 
illustrious individual from judicial examination, than to de^ 
serve the name of a criminatory measure ? The q)inion 
which might be expressed by either House would not amount 
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to an itnputatioti of gailt It would be merely a declaration^ 
that the papers did or did not contain matter upon which 
fiirdier inquiry of some description would be desiradbte." 
The next day, when the motion for proceeding to ballot for 
the committee was under discussion, Lord Donotighmore 
again urged the expediency of the proceeding. The ballot 
havitig taken plaee, the Earl of Donoughmore was reported 
as one of the members of the committee. 

During the sttbsequ^it proceedings on the Bill of Pains and 
Paialties against her Majesty, Lord Donoughmore took an 
active part in the examinaticw* and cross-examination of wit- 
nesses ; and in the incidental discussion which thence arose. 
In the kmg and important debate which occurred on the 
modon for the second reading of the bill, the noble lord 
expressed a very unequivocal opinion on the subject under 
consideration. Rising, on the dd of November 1810, imme- 
diately after Earl Harewood, who, although he allowed that 
he was by no means satisfied of the Queen's innocence, yet 
contended that the bill was an impolitic measure. Lord Do- 
noughmore asked, ^* what was the practical conclusion to 
which the noble earl proposed to bring the House ? If the' 
illustrious person was not innocent in the noble earPs opi- 
nion ; why did he not state what measure he would recom* 
mend in lieu of the bill? Were their lordships to relinquish 
at once their deliberate voice upon so gi-ave a subject to what 
the noble earl was pleased to call the judgment of the public ; 
but which might be more aptly denominated a state of 
popular violence and irritation ? To such a spirit of intem- 
perance he (Lord Donoughmore) for one was not prepared 
to submit. For the opinions of the English people he felt 
the greatest possible respect ; but he had at that moment a 
duty to perform, which he was not prepared to sacrifice to 
the cry which had been so industriously excited without those 
walls." The noble earl then proceeded to examine the evi- 
dence in detail, declared his conviction of the Queen's guilt, 
and strongly reprobated the conduct of her counsel, more 
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^specially in the observatioiis ivhich they* blad pefliutted 
themselves to make upon ^is Majesty, On, the 7tb of No-» 
vember, when the bill was in the coomiittee, Lord DoQongb- 
ipore supported the divorce dause. 

i A bill for the removal of the Catholic disabilities having, 
in the session of 1821, been passed in the House of Commons^ 
and brought to the House of Lords, I-ord Donojighmore, on 
the Sd of April of that year, moved (as a matter of course) 
the first reading of the bill; observing, " that he was deeply 
impressed with a sense of the important situation in which he 
was placed, by being selected to advocate the claims of the 
Catholics in that house." On the 1 6th of April, the noble 
lord prefaced his motion for the second reading of the bttl 
with a speech of great length and ability ; . in which he de* 
scribed the cruel and anomalous situation in which the 
Roman Catholics were placed, and urged the necessity of 
granting them relief. Adverting to the unreserved qponicm 
which had been pronounced in hostility to the measure by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Liverpool, Lord- Do- 
i^oughmore said, that ^Valthough the authority of the two 
*noble lords was doubtless very great, he had an authority as 
high in &vour of the bill — the decision of the other House 
of Parliament He would, therefore, only ask as a boon, 
that their lordships would consider the* bill iti the usual par- 
liameatary manner. He desired not to pledge them to the 
whole, or to any part of the bill ; all that he required was, a 
^alm and temperate investigation of its merits. Who were 
the persons whose case the two noble lords treated ^o lightly, 
^ to be of opinion that it did not deserve any consideration at 
all? . They composed one-fourth part of the whole pOpulaticm 
of the United Kingdom ; and four-fifths of that part of the 
empire to which he had the honour of belonging. Four 
millions of loyal Irishmen — a body no less respectable for 
their honourable and conscientious feelings thati for their 
number — now demanded Justice at their lordships' ban 
They petitioned their lordships to be heard ; they called for 
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ia ^f^inatidn of lAmc dalms; and he lioped they w<Hil() 
not be sent away with tb^ir pyrayer rgected, and their appU-^ 
catiooi treated -wiih contempt ^nd insult." 

On the Idth of July 1821, Xord Donoughtnore was created 
a peer of the United Kongdom, by the title of Viscount Hut- 
diinsony of KnoGklc^y^ cou^y of Tipperary, with remainder 
as before statedr , 

• When the Marquis of Lansdowne^ on the 1 4th of June 
1822» moved a resolution in the House of Lords, that the 
state of Ireland required the immediate attention of parlia- 
snent, Lord Donoughmore supported the motion. -On the 
19th of July in the same year, the noble Lord gave ** hi& 
reluctant assent'' to the Irish Insurrection Bill, " as a inea? 
sure of imperative necessity." 

'. We have now arrived at the last session of the Eari of 
Donoughmore's laborious .and patriotic parliamentary life* 
In the beginning of the year 1825, contrary td the advice and 
wishes of his family .and friends,, the noble Lord hiirried to 
London in a very weak state of health, once more to obey the 
call of the Roman Catholics of Ireland* On- the very first 
day of ^e session^ the Sd of February 1825, he dedated the 
pain which he felt at the passage of His Majesty's spieech, 
which related to the Roman Catholic part of the community 
in Ireland. His Lordship deprecated, in ihe then tranquil 
state of that country any recourse to measures of coercion, 
and maintained, not only that the Catholic Association had 
j^roduced no evil, but that it had effected much good. 

On the 24th of February 1825, Lord Donoughmore pre* 
sented the Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, <* the 
value of whose confidence," the noble Earl said, " he fully 
appreciated;" and he accompanied the presentation with a 
few powerful remarks on the expediency of restoring to the 
petitioners their rights; and an eulogium on the conduct of 
Marquis Wellesley, in the vice-regal government. 

The bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics halving been 
passed in the House of Commons, and brought to the House 
of Lords, — on the 1 1th of May, 1825, on the motion of the 
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Earl of Ponoughmore, it vfas read a fiist iliine ; the nobte Lonl 
taking the opportuuity to observe, that ^^ his Catholic fdlow- 
subjects having long done him the honour to place' their 
petitions in his hands, and make him the medium of com- 
municating their grievances, he could not but feel the greatest 
satisfaction, (the sincerity of which feeling he knew, would be 
allowed by every noble Lord,) at welcoming fix>m the other 
House of Parliament a bill which was a signal proof of jus- 
tice, and of a growitig spirit of condliation." On the 18th of 
May, 1825, Lord Donoughmore moved that the bill be read 
a second^time ; but was too much indisposed to take a part in 
the long and animated debate on that question.; the result of 
which it is scarcely necessary to add was, that the bill was 
thrown out. 

On the 21st of May, a numerously attended meeting of the 
Roman Catholics of England and Ireland, was hdd at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, the Duke of Norfolk m the diair* 
Hie first resolution, which was proposed and carried, was a 
vote of thanks Ut the advocates of the Catholic cause, in both 
Houses of Pibrliament. Lord Donoughmore, who had left 
the bed of sickness to be present at the meeting, was loudly 
called upon; and notwithstanding the bodily debility under 
which he was labouring, rose to. address the noble Chairman. 
He said, *^ that in obeying the call which had just been made 
upon him, he be^ed, in returning his thanks to the meeting 
for the compliment which they had paid him, to applaud the 
spirit and determination with which they announced their 
intention to persevere in the attainment of their just' rights* 
He felt no common interest in the success of their cause *^ it 
washequeathed to him as an inheritance; for his fether was 
the first man in the empire who had ventured to raise his 
voice even for a slight emancipation of his Catholic, fellow- 
countrymen. Being thus from his birth attached to their 
cause — believing it to be inseparably connected with the great 
cause of civil and rdigious liberty — through all the vicissitudes 
of their struggle he had hitherto been through life, and he 
would remain to the close of life, their steady and uoalterable 
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«dvociite« He therefore hailed ^th fervour the spirit which 
tfiey manifested upon the present occasion, and which^ be had 
na doubt, would eventually overcome the obstinacy that still 
resisted the justice and policy of concession." 
. Lord Donoughmore was mainly assisting in bringing to^ 
gether the sixty-iine peers, H4iose resolutions, agreed to at 
the house of his grace the Duke of Buckingham, he was 
afterwards the chief instrument of publishing; — tliu^ as it 
were, on his death-bed, leaving the Catholic cause supported 
by a solemn league and covenant, which bore the signatures 
of many of the greatest and most illustrious names in the 
British peerage, standing pledged to its principles. 

From that period, the noble Earl rapidly declined ; and on 
the 22d of August, 1825, he died at the house of his brother, 
{^ord Hutchinson, (now Earl of Donoughmore,) in Bulstrode- 
street, Manchester-square, aged sixty-nine. 

By the death of Lord Donoughmore, Ireland lost a most 
devoted friend; the Roman Catholics, a dauntless advocate; 
the magistracy, an able and incorruptible judge ; his tenantry, 
a kind and indulgent landlord ; and his family» a powerful 
and most a£^tionate member. He will long be remembered 
by his country; and more especially by the county which, 
unUke the majority of the Irish aristocracy, he made the prin- 
cipal seat of his residence throughout life. By his mingled 
activity and moderation, he kept all tranqiiil in his neighbour'- 
hood, without any departure from constitutional principles^ 
and it never became necessary to visit his barony with the 
iidlictioas of the Peace Preservation, or the Insuarection act 

At an open meeting of the general committee of the British 
Catholic Association, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
SU'and, cm the 10th of November, 1825, after a resohxtion h^ 
been carried expressive of the warmest acknowledgments of 
the meeting to the sixty-nine peers, for the resolutions ad<^ted 
by them at the residence of his grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Rev. Dr. Collins rose and addressed the meeting to 
die Hdlowing effisct : 

^^ As a member of the committ^, and in accordance with 
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their feelings, I come forward to propose a resolution for yonr 
adoption. I am sorry to say that this resolution in one more 
of lamentation than of thanks. Since our last meeting we 
have lost a distinguished friend, who was styled the * here- 
ditary advocate' of the Catholic claims by general consent. 
That great man fully justified the appellation by a life begun 
in your service, and marked in its progress by a fervent zeal 
which never abandoned him. With some difficulty, and after 
some struggling, I have acquired courage to name him. He was 
my personal friend, whom I valued for his private worth, and 
respected for his public conduct. I shall not obtrude my 
private sorrows on the meeting when I am engaged in a pub- • 
lie cause, although I am sure no man could blame me for my 
inability to extinguish the openition of those feelings which 
all are proud to confess towards those to whom they are bound 
by sentiments of friendship and gratitude. 

** Curae leves loquuntur ; — ingentes tacent" 

But I will name him — we have lost the Earl of Donough- 
more. His distinguished father, Hely Hutcliinson, came for- 
ward in defence of the Catholics at a time when no man dared 
expose the cruel and unnatural code then in existence with- 
out dapger to his fortunes, and destruction to his prospects; 
In the present times there is little comparative merit in the 
atlvocacy pf our claims. The cause is in itself so just and so 
glaringly patriotic, and so thoroughly interwoven with the 
very essence and first principles of the constitution, that there 
is no honest man that is not ashamed not to support it. There 
may be some dark bigot who can never rise beyond the rot- 
tenness which gave him birth, or some ambitious ignorant 
fool, who hopes to win his way to tlie favour of some persons 
by persecliting his fellow-creatures, and these may still form 
exceptions to the general liberality of the age : but at the time 
when Hely HutchinSon came forward to support us, the bulk 
of the^ people were as; iniquitously adverse to our claims as a 
few obscure individuals are now. Then there was a high de- 
gree of merit in standing by us. In some time afterwards, when 
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Hely Hutcliirt?on died, and the mother of Lord Dpnough- 
more. had also departed this life, the Catholics of Ireland 
presented an address to the late Lord Donoughmore, congra- 
tulating htm upon his accession to his family honours and 
distinctions. His answer was, that in /whatever estimation 
p^ple might hold honours and rank, he valued none of thena 
so highly as being styled the hereditary defender of the rights 
of his countrymen. : In fact, the life of Lord Donoughmore 
was an abridgment of patriotism, for his views were incesr 
sanlly devoted to the service of his country. At one period 
in his country's history, when an attempt was made to crnsh 
the right of petitioning ; when public courage seemed to have 
lost its energy, and public wisdom to have forgotten its in^ 
spiratioii ; when the storm was raging, and the vessel going 
down — the enemy bearihg upon it with all their fury r— and 
all hands seemed to. have despaired ; at that eventful motnent, 
the late Lord Dauoiighmore, who was, in fiict, but a pas- 
senger on hoard, was the first who had the courage to nail 
thecolours to the mast. Not alone was his life devoted to 
your service — he died in defence of your cause to the letter. 
When he was about to come over the last time, he was told 
by the physicians attending, and all his near relations, that 
the journey would be his death. His answer was, ^I can 
meet no death so honourable or so agreeable.' His very last, 
effort on our behalf was made within these waUs. „ At th^t 
time I, as an intimate friend, ventured to advise him not to 
go abroad, but he rejected the advice, and you must all re- 
member his last exertion — his speech on that day must ever 
live in your recollection. With shattered frame — his physi- 
cal powers quite exhausted, he went into the country, and 
surrendered himself in quietness and resignation to the will of 
his Maker. A short time before his death he wrote me a 
note, requesting me not to forget to have the resolutions of 
the peers published, and adding, that there were twelve other 
noble friends of ours who were anxious to have their names 
added to the honourable list. Thus it was that he justified 
the appellation of * hereditary advociite of the Catholic claims.* 

JD D 2 
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His life, began in your service, was dedicated without inter- 
ruption to promote our cause, and he died in its support Am 
I,- then, asking too much, when I solicit your support to this 
resolution; namely, * That we deeply lament the death of the 
late Earl of Donoughmore, as a calamity to the Catholic cause ; 
that the title of its * hereditary advocate,' given to him by 
general consent, has been lidly justified by his adherence to 
the line of Catholic politics adopted by his ancestors, in times 
of the most violent prejudices and opposition ; and by a per- 
severing zeal and firmness in support of our just claims, which 
not only excites our present feelings, but must secure the 
grateful remembrance of Catholic posterity. This our regret, 
however, is softened, if regret at such a loss be susceptible of 
modification, by a knowledge tliat the spirit lives and governs 
in our respect every surviving member of his family/" 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Witham, and carried 
unanimously; as was also a subsequent resolution, ^^That a 
letter of cond<dence, with a copy of the above resolution, be 
transmitted to the Earl of Donoughmore, in the name of the 
British Catholics." 



« DArett's Peerage,'* the " Royal Military Calendar," the 
•• Parliamentary Debates," the Irish and Londdn newspapers, 
and some valuable communications from a near connection 
of the deceased nobleman, are the sources whence this me- 
moir has been derived. 
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COMPILED IN PART FROM ORIGINAL PAPERS, AND IN PART 
FROM CONTEMPORARY PUBLICATIONS. 



A. 

ALEXANDER, Samud, of Need- 
bam Market, Suffolk; Dec. IS, 
1824; inhis 76th year. Mr. Alexander 
was one of the Society of Friends. 
Having retired early in life from the 
toil and bustle of business, be devoted 
Jiis tinie most indefatigably to the wel- 
fare of the sect of which he was a seal- 
ous member. His purse was generally 
open to those benevolent institutions 
which did not interfere with his religious 
tfcmples. His ciiarity for those who 
differed from him in sentiment was well 
worthy of imitation ; and by the poor, 
to whom he was a liberal benefitctor, 
bis loss will be felt most sensibly. He 
was the author of the following publi- 
cations : « Brief Remarks on the Dis^ 
dpline amongst Friends, particularly 
as it relates to Tithes, and to those who 
pay them. York, 1818,'* 12mo. "An 
Address to the Members of the two 
Monthly Meetings, coustituting the 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends of the 
County of Suffolk. Ipswich^ 1812," 
i9mo*'^OerUlemon,*t Magazine. 

ANDREWESf, the very Rev. Ger- 
nurd, D.D. Dean of Canterbury, and 
Rector of St James's, Westminster; 
June 2 ; at the Rectory House in Pic- 
cadilly; aged 75. Tlus distinguished 



divine was born at Leicester, April 3,. 
1750, the son of the R^. Gerrivd 
Andrewes, Vicar of Syston and of At. 
Nicholas, Leicester, and Master of the 
Free Grammar School in that town. 
His mother was Isabella, daughter of 
John Ludlam, Esq. of Leicester, whose 
uncle. Sir George Ludlam, was Cham- 
berlain of London from 1718 to 1*727. 
Under Syston, in Nichols's history of 
the county, is given & pedigree of the 
, fiunily, at the head of which stands the 
name of Thomas Andrewes, of Weston 
Baggard, coumy of Hereford, who died 
in 1615, at the age of 114, and who is 
said to have been a beau among thtt^ 
six Herefordshire couples, who enter- 
tained King James the first with a 
Morris-dance, when one with An^iftb^ 
tliey averaged a hundred years in age. 
It is remarkable that Dr. Andrewes*s 
fiither was one of fifteen children and 
his mother one of seventeen ; yet he 
was the only remaining male of either 
grandfather. 

Dr. Andrewes, as his father had been, 
was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was elected a scholar in 1764, 
and whence he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1769. 
He proceeded B.A. 1773, M.A. 1779, 
S. T. P. 1807. In 1772 be returned to 
Westminster as an Assistant Mk^* 
D D 3 f 
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and such he condnued till 1 784. One 
of his first clerical duties was that of an 
occasional Assistant Preacher at St. 
Bride*s, Fleet Street; he was afterwards 
engaged at St. Jameses Chapel, in the 
Hampstead Road. In 1780, wlien his 
friend Sir Edm. Cradock Hartopp 
served High Sheriff of Leicestershire, 
Mr. Andrewcs acted as bis Chaplain* 
In 1788 'he was presented by Lon-d 
Borringdon, whose tutor he Iiad been, 
to the Rectory of Zeal Monacborunn^ 
in Devonshire. On the Ist- of Dec. 
in the same year, he was united to 
Elizabeth Maria, daughter of the Rev. 
Thos. Ball, Rector of 'Wyinondbam, 
Leic. ; by this marriage he had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to a son of John Baker, ~ Esq. 
formerly M. P. for Canterbury, the 
second died an infant, and the third 
died unmaiTied ; his youngest child 
and only son married a daughter of Dr. 
Heberden. 

In 1791 lie was chosen alternate 
Evening Preacher at the Magdalen; 
and in 1799 at the Foundling Hos- 
pital. In the latter year he preached 
in St. Paul's, at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Sons of the Clergy, a sermon 
which he afterwards published. His 
efforts in the pulpit having excited the 
admiration of Lady Talbot, and obtainetl 
her esteem, she presented him, in 1 800, 
to the Rectory of Mickleham, in Surroy. 
He was oflTered the Rectory of Wormley, 
Herts, by Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 

, but the kind proffer was declibcd. He 
was most • unexpectedly collated to St. 
James's, Aug. 10, 1802, by Bishop 
Porteus, wlio, though personally unac- 
quainted with Mr. Andrewes, had the 
uncommon fortitude to advance merit 
in opposition to the concerted intrigues 
of interest, and the formidable demands 
of power. His Rectory of Mickleham 
having become vacant on his prefer- 
ment, he was again presented to it, and 
instituted Sept. 7, 1802. 

In 1804 he published a plain, ener- 

■ getic " Sermoti, preached at St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, June 6, 180S, before tlie 
Trinity Brethren." The substance of 
seven lectures on the liturgy, which he 
delivered at St. James's, in February 
and March, 1809, occupies thirty-four 
pages of ** The Pulpit, by Onesimus," 
vol. 1. 8vo, 1809. Ill that year, 

• through the influence of Mr. Perceval, 
then Prime Minister, he was elected 
Dean of Canterbury; and he theredpon 
finally lefl Mickleham. In 1812, on 



the translation of Bishop Sparke, be 
was offered, by Lord Liverpool, the 
Bishopric of Chester, but declined on 
the plea of his advancing years. 

Enjoying vigour of talent and ma« 
turity of experience, alike estimable 
for (Soundness of doctrine and parity 
of living. Dean Andrewes was justly 
considered one of the most eminent 
xpembers of our ecclesia^ical establish, 
ment. 

** In the pulpit he was argumentative 
but not impassioned, conclusive but 
not eloquent, a good rather than a great 
preacher. He was often striking, but 
seldom moving. All tliat human in- 
formation suggests or human ingenuity 
can devise, in aid of truth elucidatory, 
or confirmatory, presented itself readily 
to his mind, and was impressed by him 
on the minds of his hearers. He was 
therefore fond of illustrating the evi- 
dences of religion ; and of enforcing, 
from motives of propriety or expedi- 
ency, the practice of the moral duties. 
Sometimes he rose int*> considerable 
animation ; and he uniformly secured 
attention.*' In all the relations of 
society he practised in their purest sense 
the doctrines it was his anxious en- 
deavour to instil ; while the closing 
scene was one which best evinced the 
excellence and sincerity of his life and 
manners, and his firm reliance on a 
future state of never*^ding reward. 
His remdns were interred in a vault 
at Great Bookham, in Suircy; thosi^ 
of his wife and daughter were removed 
thitlier from St. James's early on the 
day of his funeral. The hearse with 
his own corpse followed about eight 
o'clock. The principal shops in the 
parish were closed, from respect to his 
memory; 

llie above sketch of Dr. Andrewes's 
life we have extracted fr6m ** The Gen-- 
tlejnmi*8 Magazine,** The following is 
his character as delineated in a sermon 
* preached after his funeral by the Rev. 
Edward Repton, A.M. at St. Philip's 
Chapel, Regent Street; on Sunday, 
June 12, 1825. 

*' In manners gentle and concili- 
ating ; in temper cheerful^ equal; in 
domestic life Ajrractical exhortation to 
his-dtildren, a living pattern to his de- 
pendants. To all men kind and con- 
siderate ; ever ready to listen to the tale 
of sorrow, prompt aiid unhesitating to 
relieve it ; liberal without ostentation ; 
charitable without reproof.: Strict and 
uncompromising in his sense of reli 
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. gious duties, though a stranger to the 
unnfttural gloom of fanAticism ; tihun- 
ning the. dissipations and vanities, of 
the world, but ever rejoicing in the 
Joy of others, and sharing with cheer- 
fiUness the rational amusements of 
society. 

*< Such was this good roan in private 
life, and they who knew him best, will 
know that I have not passed the hound- 
aries of truth. But his public life is 
known to all. His zeal — his earnest- 
nesss— bis simplicity — his unaffected and 
peculiarly impressive manner need no 
comment. You have heard him, you 
cau bear . witness to tliera — you have 
felt their power upon your hearts. May 
their influence be testified in your lives.! 
*♦ In dnctrine as in lifcj he was the 
same — followed, courted, praised to a 
degree almost unprecedented and un- 
equalled, he seemed, as it were, uncon- 
scious of the voice of flattery ; aiming 
solely to impress upon his hearers those 
great truths, which formed the basis of 
his own belief and practice. For a long 
period his effective powers were exerted 
in behalf of two * public institutions, 
which, for die lienevolence of their de- 
sign, and the extensiveness of their be- 
nefit, rank amongst the foremost in 
this great centre of national philan- 
thropy. They who had no earthly pa- 
rent to nourish and protect them, found 
in him. a spiritual father, who conducted 
them to the knowledge of their God. 
And she who had sought refuge from 
the perfidy and scorn of man, in the re- 
treat of penitence and reformation, was 
encouraged by his soothing assurances 
of reconciUatiou with her God, and 
confirmed in tlie renewal of her soul. 
. <* Called by a discerning patron from 
these and other duties still more arduous, 
to the cluirge of this eitensive pari&Ii, 
bis- ministry among you was conspi- 
cuous, from its commencement to its 
close, for the strict discharge of all its 
various duties. No oive was^left unful- 
iiUed, and each was conscientiously per- 
formed as it became a faithful minister 
of Christ. 

»* In the language of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, we have a character which 
you will recognize ; * For yourselves 
know, brethren (says the AposUe), that 
our entrance in unto you %vas not in 
vain. For our exhortation was not of 
deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile ; 

; » The Foundling and Magdalen 
-parities. 



but as we are allowed of God to be put 
in trust with the Gospel, even so ^c 
speak; not as pleasing men, but God, 
which trieth our hearts. For neither at, 
any time used we flattering words, as ye 
know, nor a cloke of cov^tousness, God 
is witness : nor of men souglit we glory, 
neither of you, nor. yet of others. * . ^ 

** It was under such conviction a* 
this, that the instructor we have lost, 
could rejoice in the testimony of his con- 
science, which reminded him of tlie 
« simplicity and sinjcerity* of his earthly 
conversation — it was under such con- 
viction as thatj that he could look for- , 
ward to" the change which hourly he 
expected, with humble but fearless re- 
signation. 

" Seldom, indeed, can we expect to 
meet with so instructive a lesson of 
piety and holy hope, as was exemplified 
in the calm composure of this good 
Christian ; seldom may we hope to wit- 
ness so beautiful a scene, as that which 
closed his earthly labours. 

•' Happy, cheerful, animated beyond 
his gradually decaying strength, he Buf- 
fered not the cloud of despondency in 
those around him to overcast the bright- 
ness of his hop<.'s : — but confirmed their 
iirmoeikS, and cheered tlieir painful an- 
ticipations. 

" In him his parochial charge has lost 
a zealous and a conwrieutious pastor. 
In him the church has lost one :Of its 
brightest ornaments; and they who 
knew him as I knew him, have lost in 
him a counsellor, a guide, a friend. 

" But he is gone to receive the re- 
compence of a well-spent life ; we will 
not sorrow then * as men without hope*' 
but rejoice rather in the full assurance 
of his spiritual triumph — and that 
through the merits of his Redeemer, his 
own imperfect services will entitle him 
to the glorious reward of * them tliat 
die in the Lord.* " 

A IILISS, Mr. John, in Gutter Lane, 
Cheapside. Mr. Arliss was celebrated 
as one of the most elegant priirters of 
his time. He likewise possessed coiv- 
sideraljle taste in eml>ellishing JMvenile 
works with wood engravings, and in 
conjunction with Mr, Whittingham, 
may be said^to have largely contributed 
to the revival of that b*,'autif ul art. A 
few years since, when residing in New- 
gate Street, lie established the Pocket 
Magawne, which attained, and still eu- 
joys, a large circulation. Besides his 
concern in Newgate Street,, he had pre- 
viously been engaged in business m 
n u 4 
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j^ffjtnenhip with McMri. Whittingham, 
HaBteOQUh, KneTett, &c. ; but, like 
Didot, the eelebmted {H-inter of Fm% 
tbi^ inrofiu of Mr. ArKiit*s speculations 
cBd not ke^ pace with the approbation 
of the public. For somo years past he 
hk^siaop been in ill heal^ ; and through 
this, with other untoward circrumirtances, 
he has left a fhmily of five young chil- 
dren totally Unprovided for. • As a mah 
of genius and taste, Mr. Arlias stood 
uorivallcd ; and altogether, be must be 
allowed to have given many new fea- 
tures to the several brandies of the art 
which* he professed.-— il/on/A/y Magti' 



B. 

BALCARRAS, the Right Hon. 
Alexander Lindsay, ninth Earl of, 
CO. Fife^ seventh Lord Lindsay, of 
Cummernaki, one of the sixteen re- 
presentative peers of Scotland, a general 
and colonel of the 63d regiment of 
foot ; March 27 ; at his seat, Haigh Hall, 
Lancasliire; aged 7S« 

He was born in 1 752, the eldest son 
of James the fifth £arl, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Dabymple of Castle- 
ton, Knt. He succeeded his father in 
February, 1767, and being of a military 
family and disposition, entered the army 
on the fifUi of July in that year as en- 
sign of 53d footy which regiment be 
joined at Gibraltar immediately after. 
His lordship obtained two years leave of 
absence to travel on the continent ; was 
allowed to pass over the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and was appointed to a company 
in the 42d, Jan. SS, 1771, and to a 
majority in tlie 53d, Dec. 9r 1 775. He 
served three years in Canada add North 
America, under tlie late Generals Sir 
Guy Carlton and Burg^ne; was pre- 
sent at the action of Trois Revieres, 
June 1, 177G; commanded the light 
infantry of the army at Ticonderoga and 
Hughbarton, July 7, 1777; also at 
Freeman's Farm, Sept. 19, -on the 
heights . of Saratoga and Freeman's 
Farm, with the command of the advanced 
cofps of the army. Brigadier- Genend 
Eraser being killed, in the action of the 
7th of October. The Sth of October 
his lordship was appointed lieutenant* 
colonel of the 24th foot, which regiment 
he accompanied to the interior of the 
country, it having been included in the 
convention of Saratoga. On the death 
of Lieutenant- General Fraser, the 71st 
S2 



tegiment, oontisting of two hatt a Haw ^ 
was fanned into two separato «nd dis- 
tinct regimenu, viz, the 71st aoad-thie 
2d 72st, and Lord Balearrfls wm ap- 
pointed lieutenant-col«iie] coMmandiRit ' 
of the ^ 71st, Feb. IS, ll^St^ tkat re- 
giment was disbanded in 1788, and has 
lordship remained on half-pay six years ' 
and a iialf. 

He returned toEngland, and soon after 
his return was examined before a cem^- 
mittee of the House of Comtttom tela- : 
tive to the events which led to the un- 
fortunate capitulation of Saratoga. He 
married June 1, 1780^ Blizabeth, only 
child of his uncle, Charles Dalrymple 
of North Berwick, Esq., by Elisabeth^ 
only daughter of John Edwin, Esq., by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Roger 
Braidshaigh of Haigh, co. Lancaster, 
Bart, (which estate^ on the failure of the 
issue male of the Bnddshaighs, devolved 
on Elizabeth, Countess of Balcar»s«) 
By this lady the earl had four sons and 
two daughters : James, tlie- eldest son, 
late M. P. for Wigan, has succeeded to 
his fatlier's titles ; Clmrles- Robert, tlie 
second, is collector of customs at Agre 
in Bengal ; Edwin, the fourth son, is/ 
in the £. I. C. service, at Madras f Eliia- 
betb Keith, his lord^iip*s eldest daugh*- 
tcr, was married in 1 6 1 5, to R. E. Heaths 
cote,|£sq. of Longtonhall, co. Stafford; 
his second daughter, Anne, wa% married 
in 1811, to Robert Wardlie, Esq. of 
Balgarvie, co. Fife. 

Earl Baicarras received tlie rank of 
colonel,^ and a speeial ooromission to 
command in Jersey, Nov. 20, 1782^ 
and was charged for one year with the 
. .correspondence and communications 
witli the armies of La Vend^ and Lea 
Chouans. He was first elected one of 
the sixteen peers for Scotland in ] 784, 
and had been r&^hasen for every parlia^ 
ment since that time, exeept that vhiek 
sat between 1 796 and 1 802. 

His lordship was promoted Aug* 2^ 
1 789, to tlie colonelcy of the 63d foot, 
which he retained till his death; and 
received the rank of major-geoc^y 
Oct. 12, 1793. He continued on the 
staff at Jersey till removed to command 
the forces in Jamaica in 1794^ when bfc 
was also placed at the head of the civil 
administration as lieutenant-governor. 
He. held also a general military supers 
intendance over the Sc Demingo di»> 
tricts nearest to Jamaica-.^ He resided 
in tliat island during the- whole of the 
Maroon war, which commenced in 1 ^5; 
on its conclusion the assembly voted 
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LoNl'BiBlCMrras 700 guineas for the paN 
chase of a sword* During his residence 
be purchased some plantation property. 
The rank of Heutenant^neral was con- 
ferred on^ his lordship Jan. 1 , 1 798. The 
period of his continuance on the staff in 
the West Indies was six years and nine 
months ; and he was advanced to the 
rank of genera), Sept 25, 1803. 

On the 6th of May, little more than 
amoiith after the earl's decease, died 
Lady Ann Bernard, his lordship's eldest 
sister, being the first child of the 5th 
earl. She was born Dec. 8, 1750, 
and was married in Oct. 1799, to the 
late Andrew Bernard, Esq., secretary 
to the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and son of Thomas Bernard, D.D. 
Bishop of limerick. She expired after a 
protracted illness, at her house in Be^ke* 
ley Square, -r- The Royal MUitaty ta- 
lendar and GerUlemarCs Magazine, 

BOGUE, the Rev. David, D.D. 
of Gosport ; Oct. 24 ; after a few days* 
illness, at the house of the Rev. J. N. 
Gonlty, Brighton ; in his 77th year. Dr. 
Bogue was imiversally esteemed, and is 
deservedly lamented. He had been about 
50 years pastor of the church of Pro- 
testant Dissenters at Gosport, was tutor 
of the Missionary Seminary, and one of 
the first promoters of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. On Tuesday, Nov. 1, 
the remains of Dr. Bogue were removed 
from Brigliton to Gosport, attended by 
a deputation of the London Missionary 
Society, and many other friends. Marks 
of respect for his memory were mani- 
fested by the inhabitants of Brighton, 
and of the several towns through which 
the procession passed. At Fareham, 
the deacons and trustees of the chapel 
in whicli tlie deceased officiate, joined 
the procession in Mourning coaches, and 
several private carriages followed in their 
train-; *fibout a tnile from Gosport, the 
body was received by the church and 
congregation over which the deceased 
had presided, as well as by the students 
of the seminary under his care; by whom 
it was,conducted to the vestry-room ad- 
joining tfie Independent Chapel in Oos- 
pore, where it was deposited fbr the 
night. On the following morning, the 
remains of Dr. Bogue were conveyed 
into the chapel, of which he had been 
minister nearly half a century, when a 
funeral oration was delivered by the 
Rev. Jolm GriflSn, of Portsea, to a 
crowded auditory. At twelve o'clock 
the funeral jirocession moved towards 
Alverstoke, and on r^ching the new 



burial ground, the funeral service was 
read by the Rev. Henr^ Aubrey Vcck^ 
and the procession returned in the sanne 
order that it came. In the evening a 
funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Winter, when the chapel w^s 
crowded to excess, and multitudes were 
prevented from gaining admission. Dur- 
ing the day the shops and houses of the . 
inhabitants were closed, and all seemed 
desirous of eitpreseing their esteem and 
veneration for the memory of the de- 
ceased. His loss will be as deeply and 
as extensively frit amongst dissenters 
as that, perhaps, of any man of his day; 
He was one of those men who contri- 
buted greatly to influence the character 
of tlie public mind. — GenUemafCs Ma* 
gazine, 

BROWNE, William, Esq.; 20th 
July, in John Street, Fitzroy Square ; 
in the 77th year of his age. His talents 
as a gem -engraver will hand down his 
name, in conjunction with Mardiant 
and Burch, to the latest posterity : hh; 
universal philanthropy, his unaffected 
kindness and intrinsic worth, will be 
ever remembered by his family and 
friends, to whom his death is a source 
of the most sincere sorrow. In early 
life, Mr. Browne enjoyed the patronage 
of the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
and had an unlimited order for her ca- 
iMnet, in which tlie principal part of his 
works are deport 
lution having obi 
where he was m 
court of Louis 
England, to fin 
glected and forgi 
ingenuity of Itali 
from his wealth} 
sums, for moden 

specimens of G — 

manship. Of Burch and Marchant, the 
former had sheltered himself in tlie 
Royal Academy, of which he was ap. 
pointed librarian ; the latter liad accepted 
a place in the Stamp Office, as an en- 
graver of stamps. Under these dis- 
couraging circumstances, Mr. Browne 
still prosecuted his art, and engraved a 
series of portndts of illustrious persons 
of Great Britain ; a part of wbich are 
in the possession of His Majesty. His 
last great work was a cameo or sardonyx , 
for the lid of the box presented by the 
Light Horse Volunteera to CoK Her- 
ries.' — Monthly Magazine* 

BURNE, Lieutenant General Ro- 
bert, at Berkeley Cottage, Stanmorc. 
He entered tlie army in 1773, by pur- 
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chasing ao ensigiicy io the 36th regi- 
anent; and in January 1777, obtained 
a lieutenancy also by purchase. In 
17K3, the S6di regiment volunteered its 
scrvioes for the East Indies, and this 
officer embarked with it, and landed at 
Madras in July of tliat year. In 1784 
he succeeded to the captain lieutenancy, 
and on the 7th of May of the same year, 
was appointed captain of a company ; 
and upon the army taking the field 
against the late Tippoo Sultaun, he was 
captain of grenadiers. He was in the 
battles of Sattimungulum and Showere, 
■with a detachment of the army com- 
manded by General Floyd, and was 
afterwards at the storming of Bangalore, 
Pettafa, the fort of Bangalore, the Hill 
fort of Nundydroog, at the battle of 
Seringapatam, the attack of the post at 
Carrigatt Hill, and at the storming of 
the £ud Gaw redoubt (pan of the Jioes 
before Seringapatam), under the late 
Marquis Comwaliis, and in 1793 he 
was at the siege and capture of Pondi- 
cherry. March 1, 1794, he was ap- 
pointed major by brevet, 9nd in 1796 
purchased a majority in the regiment. 
Jan. ], 1798, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel by brevet; and in the 
same year the S6th was drafted into the 
76th regimetit, and tlie non-commis- 
sioned oiSScers, drummers, &c. under 
the command of this officer, sailed from 
Madras, and landed in England in 1 7 99. 
An order was issued by tlie governor 
in council, and commander-in-chief of 
Madras, on the 36th regiment quitting 
India, where it l&d served upwards of 
fifteen years, tiighly complimentary to 
Lieutenant-colonel Burne and his brave 
companions. 

, In 1799 he was promoted to the lieu- 
tenant ^solonelcy of tlie regiment, and 
soon after its arrival in England it was 
completed with volunteers from Uie mi- 
litia, and in 1800 embarked wlUi I lie 
troops destined, as was supposed, for 
the attack upon Belleisle; and after 
being encamped upon the island of 
Howas some weeks, he .re-erobarked 
witli the regiment, and landed in die 
Island of Minorca ; from which island 
he, in 1801, from severe illness,, was 
ordered to England for the recovery of 
.his health (being the first time he was 
ever absent from the regiment), and 
upon, the conclusion of the peace, tlie 
island being restored to the Spaniards, 
he was ordered to remain in England 
until tlie arrival of the regiment at home, 
when, in the latter part of 1802, he 



again took tlie command of it on it« 
arrival in Ireland. 

In 1805 he embarked with die regi« 
ment for Germany ; and upon the ter- 
mination of tlie service in that country 
in 1806, returned to England. In tiie 
latter part of the same year, he em- 
barked wiUi the regiment on the expe. 
dition to South America, uuder the late 
Major General Crawfonl ; and in June 
1807 landed in that country, and was 
with the advance of the army at the 
operations io the suburbs of Buenos 
Ayres on the 2d, 3d, 4th, and the atuck 
on the town of Buenos Ayres on tlie 
5th of July. 

Hie regiment returned home in 1807» 
and on the 25th of April 1808, this 
oHicer was appointed colonel by brevet. 
In July of the same year he embarked 
widi tlie army destined for the Peniu- 
suia» commanded by Sir Arthur WeU 
lesly, landed in Portugal, and was pre- 
sent at the battles of Rolcia and Viniiera, 
where he greatly distingiiislied himself. 
He was shortly afterwards lionourcd by 
His Majesty with the .government of 
Carlisle. After these services, this of- 
ticer proceeded in command uf the re- 
giment witii that party declined to join 
the late Sir John Moore at Salamanca 
in Spain, and wa^- present at tlie battle 
of Coriuina, and then re>embarked with 
tlie army far England in 1809. For his 
services at lioleia, Vimiera, and Co- 
runna, he received the lionorary distinc- 
tion of a medal and cl&sp. 

In 1810 he embarked with tlie expe- 
ditou to the Scheldt, commanded I lie 
regiment at the siege and capture oi' 
Flushing in the island of Walcheren. 
was afterwards appointed colonel on the 
stair at that place, where be continued 
until the evacuation of Uie island. In 
181 1 he was appointed a brigadier on 
the statf in Portugal, and in Uiat coun- 
try subsequently a major-general, and 
landed tlier^ prior to the retreat of the 
French army from Santarem, and was 
present at the battle of Fuentes D'Onor 
in Spain, and the otlier operations in 
which the sixth division of the army was 
engaged, until recalled to be employed 
elsewhere. 

Upon his return to England, he was 
appointed on the home sutf, and was 
ordered to take tlie command of the 
camp near Lichfield. Upon tlie break- 
ing up of that encampment, he was 
ordered to tlie com maud of the Notting- 
Jiam district, where he remained on the 
fatal!' until Seploinber 24, 1^14. 
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Lieutenant-general Burne command- 
ed the S6th regiment from' the year 179^, 
until his appointment upon the staff in 
181 1 ; and greater unanimity (so essen- 
tial to discipline) never prevailed in any 
corps ; as some proof of which, the of- 
ficers who served under him in South 
America, on their return from that 
country, voted and presented him vrith 
a sword and helt of the value of 120 
guineas. — Roi/tU MUitary Calendar, 



CAMPBELL, Lieutenant General 
Sir Alexander, Bart., K.CB., at Fort 
St. George, 1 1th December 1824, in the 
65th year of his age. This highly dis- 
tinguished officer was the fourth son of 
John Campbell, of Baleed, in Pertli- 
shire, by Isabella, daughter of John 
. Campbell, of Barcaldine. He entered 
the service in tlie year 1776, as an en- 
sign, by purchase, in the first battalion 
of the Royal Scots, and was promoted 
to a lieutenancy in 1778. In 1780 he 
purchased a company in the 97th regi- 
ment; and in the course of that year he 
served on board a 90-gun ship, belong- 
ing to the grand channel fleet under 
Admiral Darby, in command of three 
companies of his regiment. In 1781, 
the 97th was landed at Gibraltar, where 
he commanded the light company dur- 
ing the remainder of the siege, and was 
aiding in the destruction of the enemy's 
floating batteries. 

At the peace of 178.3 he was placed 
on half-pay. He continued in that 
situation till 1787, when he was ap- 
pointed to tlie 74th regiment, then form- 
ing for service in the East Indies, and 
for which he raised nearly 500 m^. 
' In this distinguished corps, in which he 
served two and twenty years, (fifleen of 
them in India,) his two sons and three 
of his nephews were slain in action ; 
• and on his leaving it be was the only 
individual who belonged to it at its 
formation in 1787. 

In the year 1793 he went to India. 
In 1794 he was appointed brigade- 
major to the king's troops on the coast 
of Coromandel, and subsequently, in 
the Same year, selected by Lord Hobart, 
governor of Madras, for the civil, judi- 
cial, and military charge of the settle- 
ment and fort of Pondicherry, recently 
conquered from the - French, and was 
honored with the expression of the en- 



tire approbation of government fbr his 
services tlkerein. 

After serving sixteen years as a cap- 
tain, he succeeded, in the year 1795, to 
the majority and lieutenant-colonelcy of 
his regiment. 

In the year 1797 he was appointed to 
t^ommand a flank corps of the. force 
formed at Madras to act against Manilla. 
The expedition, however, proceeded no 
further than Prince of Wales's Island, 
whence, owing to local political cir- 
cumstances, it was recalled to Fort St. 
George. 

In 1 799 he commanded his regiment, 
the 74tb, which formed part of the army 
under General (now Lord) Harris, sent 
against Tippoo Sultaun, and received 
tlie thanks of the commander-in-chief 
for the gallant conduct of that corps at 
the battle of Mallavelly. At the siege 
and capture of Seringapatam, he had the 
honor of being particularly distinguish, 
ed by the strongest expressions of the 
commander-in-chief's approbation . One 
exploit which he performed upon this 
occasion, and which created great con. 
fusion in the Sultan's array, was an at- 
tack upon a circular work, from wliich 
he dislodged the enemy with great gal- 
lantry, pursuing them across the bridge 
of communication, and entering the 
island with the fugitives. He came 
. upon the right of the Sultan's entrenched 
camp, where he bayoneted some of the 
enemy in their tents, and spiked several 
guns. He also served in die first cam- 
paign which immediately followed the 
conquest of Mysore, against Dhoudia 
Waugh, under Sir Arthur Wellosley, 
now Duke of Wellington. 

In 1800 he was appointed to the im- 
portant command of the Fort of Banga- 
lore, which he retained till again re- 
moved to the command of Pondicherry. 

In 1801 he was selected to command 
the force destined to reduce the Danish 
settlement of Tranguebar^ and effected 
that object to the entire satisfaction of 
government. 

In 1802 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the northern division of the 
Madras -army, with a force of 5,000 
men, occupying a line of sea-coast 700 
miles in length, and received the uni- 
form approbation of his superiors in the 
conduct of various detachments of this 
force employed in the field in active and 
difficult operations, and in most un- 
healthy districts. While in this com- 
mand, and his head quarters were at 
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YiBUgafHtAO?) he had the satisfaction ok' 
aiding in the very gallant defence made 
^ £U8 Majesty^s diip Centurion^ Cap- 
^n Lind> while at anchor, against Ad* 
miral Lukns's squadron. 

At the commeocement of the war 
;Witb the Mahratta States in 1803, the 
Marquis Wellesley, Governor- Genera)^ 
selected him to conunand the force, up* 
wmrds of 5,000 men, destined for the 
subjugation of the rich province of Cut- 
tack ; the arransements for which en- 
terprise were entirely completed by him 
under circumstances of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. But severe illness, which me- 
liaced his life for several weeks after- 
wards, as stated by the governor-general 
in his dispatches, unfortunately prevent- 
ed him Arom leading the troops on that 
important service, and he was conse- 
quently forced to return after the first 
day's march* On the 25th of September 
of this year, be obtained the tank of 
colonel. 

The high estimation in which this 
officer's talents were held by the go- 
vernor-general may further be inferred 
from his lordship having appointed him 
to succeed his brother. Major-general 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the most im- 
portant commandof Seringapatam, My- 
sore, and all the late Tippoo Sultaun's 
dominions, on the departure of Sir Ar- 
thur from India, in the year 1805. 

In 1806, on the return to England of 
the 74th regiment, he was removed by 
the commander-in-chief in India, to the 
69th (which, however, was not confirm- 
ed at home), and appointed by govern- 
ment to the conunand of Trichinopoly, 
and the southern division of the army, 
where a strong force had just been as- 
sembled for field service ; General Maq- 
dowall being appointed to the command 
of Mysore. In this period he had the 
good fortune, by the measures he adopt- 
ed for the purpose, to seize about 200 
of the mutineers engaged in the mas- 
sacre of the European troops at Vellore. 

He left India in the latter end of the 
year 1807, and on his arrival in Eng- 
land, in 1808, he was appointed a bri- 
. gadier^eneral, and placed on the staff 
in Ireland. 

In Januaiy 18f09, he was appointed 
to the staff of the anny serving in Por- 
tugal and Spain, and was present at the 
crossing of the Dovro, and in the pur- 
|5uit of General Soult 

At the memprable battle of Talavera, 
where he was wounded through the 
thigh by a grape-shot, he commanded 



the division which formed the right wing 
of the British army (bis own brigade 
forming part of it), and which so gal- 
lantly charged and routed ten times its 
number of the enemy, forcing them to 
abandon seventeen piecesof cannon. On 
this occasion he received the marked ap- 
probatbn of the comifiander-in chief in 
public orders for his « courage and 
judgment,'* and was honoured with hi« 
recommendation for some substantial 
mark of His Majesty's favour; in con- 
sequence of which the king was graci- 
ously pleased to appoint him colonel of 
the York Light Infantry Volunteers. 

In January 1810^ being recovered of 
his wound, be proceeded to njoitt tbe 
army under Lord Wellington in Portu- 
gal, and was soon after appointed to the 
conunand of a division. The 2.5th of 
July, this year, he received the rank of 
Major-general. He remained w^ the 
army during the movements towards 
Lisbon, was present at tbe battle of 
Busaco, in the pursuit of Massena, at 
the battle of Fucnte D'Onor, and at 
the affair of Fuente Guinaldo ; shortly 
after wbidi a severe indisposition com. 
pelled him to relinquish the command 
of the sixth division, and to return %o^ 
England in December 1811, having 
previously been placed on the staff of 
India. 

Sir Alexander Campbell received die 
honour of knighthood in 1812, previ- 
ously to acting as proxy for Lord Wel- 
lington at an installation of the baih. 
On the 9th of March in that year, he 
was appointed -commander of the forces, 
with local rank of lieutenant-general, 
at the islandsof Mauritius and Bourbon, 
where he arrived in January 1813, and 
continued until August 1816, wboi, in 
consequence of the peace reductions, hb 
appointment was aboUshed. He was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-ge- 
neral, June 4, 1 8 1 4. Sir Alexander was 
created a baronet. May 6, 1815. As an 
honourable augmentation to his aims, 
was added on a chief argent, a rock pro- 
j>er, surmounted by tl^ word Gibral- 
tar, and between the representations of 
two medals received by Sir Alexander 
for his conduct at Seringapatam in 1 799» 
and at Talavera in 1809. 

Ho was removed firom the York Light 
Infantry Voluhteers to tbe colonelcy of 
the 80th foot, December 28, 1815 1 and 
nominated c(»nmander-in-duef at Ma- 
dras, December 6, .18S0i» 

Tbe demise of his excdlew^ wa» 
publi^ed by the' government at Fort 
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ftt« George, dti the day of its occurrence ; 
and tbe ftillowing general order issued : 

" Sir Alexander Campbell's close 
connexion with the army of Fort St« 
Oeorge, and his cordii^l attachment to 
tty which had subsisted for a period of 
tl^ty years, were confirmed by his share 
in Kome of its most honourable achieve- 
ments, and completed by the high sta^ 
tion which he filled at the termination 
of his dbtinguished career. On this 
melancholy occasion, the flag will be 
jhoisted half-mast high, and sixty -four 
minute guus, corresponding with the 
-age of the late commander-in-chief, will 
be fired at each of the military stations 
under this government. The govern- 
inent in council further directs, that the 
officers of His^Majesty's, and the Ho- 
nourable Company's army, will wear 
mourning for a fortniglH, from the pre- 
sent date." 

Sir Alexander married first, Olyrapia 
EHzabeth, sister of Sir John Morshead, 
Bart., of TVenant Park, Cornwall; by 
whom he had two sons and three daugh- 
ters. Both his sons were, as before 
mentioned, slain in action; the elder 
at the battle of Assaye, in the East In- 
dies, the other at that of the Pyrenees. 
His eldest daughter married the late 
Alexander Cockbum, Esq. banker at 
Madras; the second. Major General Sir 
John Malcolm, K. C. B. ; the youngest, 
lieutenantColonel Macdonald Kinneir, 
'H»wn-4najor of Fort St. George, and en- 
voy from tlie governor-general of India 
to the Persian Court. Sir Alexander 
Campbell married secondly, Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of Rev. liKimas Pem- 
berton, and niece to Major Creneral Sir 
Charles Wale, K.C.B. ; he had issue 
'by her a son who died an infimt, and a 
daughter. 

"Die baronetcy descends by the pro- 
visioBs of the patent to the male issue of 
his daughters successively ; and is now 
eiyoyed by Shr Alexander Cockbum, 
cmly son of Mr. and Mrs. Cockbum 
abovementioned. — Boyal MUUaty Ca^ 
lendoTf and GeiUiemarCs Magazine, 

CHALMERS* George, Esq. F.R.S. 
«nd S. A. €3uef Clerk of tlie Commit- 
tee of Privy Council for the Consider- 
ation of all matters relating to Trade 
•and Fore^ Plantations; Colonial 
Agent for £e Bahama Islands; and the 
disthiguishe4 author of « Caledonia,*' 
and many other works in the several 
- departments of literature; on the S 1st 
of May ; at his house in James Street, 
Buckingham Gate ; aged 82. 



A gentleman who has, for half a cen- 
tury, laboured with such unwearied as- 
siduity in the literary field, who hat 
held such an impdrtant station as ah 
author, who has made sudk large aiid 
valuable contributions to useful know- 
ledge, atid who was so highly respected 
for his integrity, his patriotism, and his 
public spirit, deserves a more particular 
commemoration than we are at present 
enabled to give with perfect accuracy. 
We have, however, the most confident 
expectation of being enabled to gratify 
the readers of our next volume with a 
correct and interesting memoir of the 
life of Mr. Chalmers, and an account 
of his numerous works, fVom authentic 
materials derived fVom the best possible 
source. 

In the meantime, as some erroneous 
statements Irave found their way into 
the public prints, we insert a brief notice 
of the lifi^ of this gentleman, on the ac- 
curacy of which reliance may be placed. 

Mr. Chalmers was a native or Scot- 
land, the history, antiquities, and liter- 
ature of which he has illustrated with 
such indefatigable assiduity and distin- 
guished ability in his *' Caledonii^*-' 
and other works. He was descended 
from the Chalmers's of Pittensear, in 
the county of Moray ,»a family which is 
represented by liis nephew, James 
Chalmers, who has for many years been 
his domestic associate, and zealotis as- 
sistant in his various literary pursuits. 
He was bom, in the end of the year 
1742, at Fochabers, in the county of 
Moray, and was educated, first at the 
grammar-school of that town, and after- 
wards at King's College, Aberdeen » 
where he had for his preceptor the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Reid. From thence he 
removed to Edinburgh, where be stu- 
died law, which he afterwards practised 
in America more than ten years, till Che 
revolt of the united colonies. After his 
return to Britain he settled in London, 
where he applied to literary ptirsuits, 
and distinguished himself by a very able 
and elaborate book of " Political An- 
nals of the United Colonies," which 
showed a profound knowledge of co- 
lonial history, colonial law, aira colonial 
policy ; and having also pttnluced ** An 
Estimate of the Comparative Strength 
of Great Britain," and several other 
works which evinced hi^ ability, and 
his intimate acquaintance ^ith the true 
principles of commerce and political 
economy, he was, in 1786, selected as 
the fittest person to be chief clerk of th« 
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committ^'of privjr coancil, which was 
then^ a{yp<HBted for the consideration of 
9AI matters relating to trade and foreign 
plantations. The duties of this respect^ 
abU office be executed with uncommon 
assiduity, and distinguished al>ility for 
thirty-nine years, till death put an end 
to the labours oi a faithful servant of 
the public, who had. spent a long and 
active life in tlie honourable discliarge 
of public duties, and the zealous dis- 
semination of useful knowledge. •— Pri' 
vote Communication. 

CLEMENTS, Vice-AdrairalJohn; 
July 1st; in Portman street. 

At the commencement of the war 
with the French republic. Lieutenant 
Clements commanded the Spitfire sloop. 
He was promoted to the rank of post- 
captain, Oct. 24th, 1794. In the sum- 
mer of 1 802 lie obtained the command 
of the Fortun^e of 40 guns ; and on (he 
8th of Sept. following, sailed from the 
Downs in company with tM'o other 
frigates and a sloop, with Dutch troops 
6n board, bound to the Texel. On the 
10th, the Fortunee struck on a sand- 
iMink, lost her masts and rudder, and 
was bilged. The next morning she was 
got into the Texel, where by the great 
exertions of her commander, officers, 
and crew, and the assistance rendered 
by tlie other ships, she was put in a state 
of repair sufficient to enable her to pro- 
ceed to England^ under the escort of 
another frigate. In the following year. 
Captain Clements was appointed to the 
'Sea Fencible service at Leitli. He 
subsequently commanded the Texel of 
64 guns, and Berwick of 74. He was 
advanced to the rank of rear-admiral, 
Dec. 4, lSlS,^MarshaWs Royal Naval 
Biography, 

COOK, the Rev. Joseph, M. A. 
Fellow of Christ College ; 3d of March ; 
between Mount Sinai and Tor on tlie 
Red Sea. . After spending some years 
in the university, with the highest credit 
and honour to himself, he went to the 
continent in 1820. Having visited 
-Holland, France, Germany, and Swit- 
2erland, and resided four years in Italy, 
devoting his time to the public perform- 
ance of his clerical duties at the Eng- 
lish chapel at Rome, and that of the 
ambassador at Naples, and to the study 
and contemplation' of the interesting 
objects with which those classical shores 
abound ; and having qualified himself 
for a full and minute examination of 
.tliose regions •— doubly interesting, • as 
being the sources of both sacred and 



profane history —he set ouf from Malta 
in August last, on a tour to Egypt and 
the Holy Land, accompanied by Dr. 
Rromhead, of Cambridge university, and 
Mr. Lewis, of the navy. Having pene- 
trated beyond the second cataract of the 
Nile, the party returned to Cairo, from 
whence they proceeded to Mount Sinai. 
The fatigues of this journey, the incle- 
mency of the weather, and the privations 
inseparable, from travelling in those 
countries, so weakened him (although he 
left Cairo apparently in peifect health), 
that afker stopping a few days at Mount 
Sinai to recruit his strength, he was 
unable to reach Tor ; and, under cir- 
cumstances fraught with the most deep 
and awful interest, expired on his camel 
in the Pass Wady Hebram, near Mount 
Serlxil, to die inexpressible regret of his 
family and friends. His remains were 
deposited by lib companions in the 
burying-ground of a Greek church, near 
the welis of Elim, a spot which he had 
expressed his most anxious wish to visit, 
and which, to use tlie words of hi«i 
friend. Dr. Brombead, " could he have 
foreseen his fate, he would probably 
have selected as his last earthly abode.** 
—Cambridge Pajyer, 

CORRI, Mr. D., suddenly, in the 
Hampstead Road, at the age of 88. 
Mr. Corri was well known as a com- 
poser and teacher of eminence for the 
last fifty years. During the last six 
years a very rapid decay of nature was 
visible, and, within the last six montlis 
fits of insanity were rather frequent; 
the increasing infirmity of his mind had 
rendered it necessary to employ a n^e- 
dical person to have the care of him, and 
a doctor was appointed to whom tiie 
deceased was well khSwn. He was to 
have removed next week, when death 
instantly removed him from this world. 
On Sunday he .appeared more hearty 
than usual, and said to an old acquaint- 
ance, who came to dine with him, <* I 
am glad you are come, for I suppose I 
shall hot see you so often after to-day, 

as I remove to Dr, on Tuesday or 

Wednesday.** He sat down apparently 
in the best health and spirits, and ate 
heartily, till he suddenly fell back in bis 
• chair ; a rattling was beard in his throat, 
he attempted to grasp a jug of water, 
water was instantly given him, his neck- 
cloth loosened, &c. , but the jaw fell and 
he was no more. The nearest surgeon 
was instantly sent for, . under an idea 
that he had , choaked him^lf, but . it 
proved not to be the case ; it is supposed 
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to have been an apoplectic fit. He had 
been a remarkal^ly abstemious man, and 
uever had any ilhiess but the gout dunng 
his life. An express was instantly sent 
off to his son, who resides in Hercules 
Buildings, but ere he arrived be was a 
corpse. 

Mr. Corri was a pupil of Porpora, 
at Naples, from 1 763 till his preceptor's 
death in 1 767. He came to London 
in 1 774, and in the same year produced 
un opera entitled " Alcssandro nell* 
Indie;*' but his name was not sufii- 
ciently blazoned to give his performance 
much eclat, or indeed to excite the at- 
tention it deserved. He settled in 
Bdiaborgh, but returned to London in 
1788. . In that year he .published three 
volumes of English Songs, with original 
Accompain'nicnts, a work which was 
moderately successful. In 1796 he en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. John 
I^ouis Dussek, in the Haymarket, and 
tiiey were appointed music-sellers to the 
Uoyal Family. Mr. Corri published a 
great deal of his OM'n music ; but the 
works by \yhich he is chiefly known in 
Knglauil, are his opera of ** The Tra- 
vellers,*', the Bird Song in " The Ca- 
binet," and a treatise on singing, in 
2 vols, called " The Singer's Preceptor.'* 

He was brother to Natale Corri, a 
s;nging-ma.ster of reputation at Edin- 
burgh, uncle of Mad. Fiances and Ro- 
salie Corri, songstresses, and father of 
Jiaydn Qonri, pianist and singing master 
of Dublin, Montague Corri of Man- 
diester, performer at several theatres, 
and a fencmg-master, and of Mrs. Mo- 
ralt, late Mrs, Dussek, late of the Opera 
jHouse.' — MoHtJUy and Gentleman's Ma- 
gcizbieSf, u .; 

CRAVEN, the Right Honourable 
William Craven, Earl of; co. York ; 
Viscount USington, Baron Craven of 
Hempsted Marshal » Berks, lord lieu- 
tenant and custos rotulorum of Berk- 
shire, recorder of Coventry, trustee qf 
Rugby school, and a lieutenant-general 
in the army ; July 20 ; at his lodgings. 
West Parade, Cowes, Isle of V/ight, in 
his 5.5tli year ; after a lingering illness 
occasioned by. rheumatic gout. 

His lordsliip was the eldest son, but 
third child, of William, sixth Baron Cra- 
.ve,n, by IClizabeth, second daughter of 
Augustus, fourdi earl of Berkley ; was 
born Sept. I, 1770. 

His lordship having taken a passion 
for a military life at an early period, ob- 
tained a command in the Berkshire mi- 



litia ; but resigning his situation , entered 
soon afterwards the r^^ar army. 

On tlie death of his father, Sept. 26, 
1791, he succeeded to the family 4itle ; 
and his mother (a lady celebrated for 
her taste and accomplishments) in the 
following month married the Margrave 
of Anspach and Bareuth. 

In 1793 his lordship was appointed 
to an ensigncy in the 43d foot ; and the 
same year to a lieutenancy in an inde- 
))endent company, and to a company in 
the 80th. In the following year he was 
appointed major of the 84th and iieut.^ 
colonel, for which last he is said to have 
given a larger sum than was ever paid 
before. In this year he served in the 
campaign in Flanders, and was present 
at the siege of Nimeguen, and some less 
important affairs ; he subsequently served 
in the West Indies, and was present at 
tlie capture of Trinidad. He was also 
removed from the 84th to the Bulls, and 
from the latter to the 40th foot. 

On the first of January, 1798, he was 
appointed aid-de-camp to the King, and 
received the brevet of colonel. In i 799 
he served at the Helder ; was in most 
of tlie general actions ; and subsequently 
served in the Mediterranean. On the 
eighteenth of June, 1801, he was ele- 
vated to a viscounty and eaHdom by the 
titles of Viscount Ufiington, co. Berks, 
and Earl of Craven, co. York. In 
iWil he was appointed colonel of tlie 
9th battab'on of reserve; on Jan. f, 
1 805, received the rank of major-general^ 
and served on the staff of Great Britain 
from the commencement of the war till 
1809. He received the rank of lieo- 
tenant^eneral June 4, 1811. 
. Lord Craven appears to have been 
equally fond of a nautical, as of a mili- 
tary life ; for, in 1806, be launched a 
fine nevi^ pleasure-yacht, the Louisa, 
from the docks at Shoreham, brig-rigged, 
carrying two twelve and six-pound car* 
ronades. He may be said to have ori- 
ginated the 'Yacht Club, which now 
forms so delightful and serviceable a 
portion of our national amusements ; at 
least he was one of its principal eariy 
munificent patrons. 

.. On the 12th of December, IS07, his 
^ordship married Louisa,* second daugli- 
ter of John Brunton of Norwich, gent, 
an elegant actress of Covent Garden^ 

* She lost her eldest sister, Mrs. War- 
^-en, another accopiiplishcd actress, June 
28, 1808. 
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ThMtre. By her lie had issue Uie pre- 
sent earl, bom July 18, 1809, and three 
Other cfatldren^ two sons and a daugh. 
ter. 

In November, 1815, his lordship had 
tiie honour of entertaining His present 
Majesty, then Prince lUgent, at his 
house, Coombe Abbey, in Warwickshire, 
whence he visited the Marquis of Angle- 
sea at Beaudesert and Utchfield ; but 
vetumed to Coombe Abbey, on the 
•lerenth. 

When his death was known, all the 
yachts and vessels in Cowes Harbour 
and roads carried their flags and bur- 
gees half-mast high, out of respect to 
his lordship's memory, and the usual 
salute whidi was to have been fired on 
the aitlval of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
on a visit to Mr. Nash at East Cowes 
Castle, was, from a similar feeling, dis- 
pensed with. 

His remains were received at the 
Quay, Southampton, on their way to his 
family mausoleum at Coombe Abbey,by 
a hearse and six, and two mourning 
coaches and four ; the hearse was pre- 
ceded by mutes, and the coronet of the 
noble earl was borne on a cushion by a 
man on horseback: the procession moved 
through the town abont eight o'clock, 
and arrived at Oxford, August 6, where 
the body lay in state at the Star Inn. 

His lordship's will was proved in the 
Prenigative Office, Aug. 29, grant of 
probate being made to the Right Hon. 
William Philip, earl of Sefton, his 
lordship's brotber.in-law, as one of the 
executors, power being reserved for the 
like purpose to the Hon. Henry Au- 
gustus Berkeley Craven, and the Hon. 
Richard Keppel Craven, the brothers, 
the other executors, vrhenever they apply 
Ibr the same. The estates in Berks and 
Wilts are made subject to debts and le- 
gacies, but not so as to exonerate per- 
sonal property. The testator confirms 
the settlement of 2000i, per annum 
made to the countess subsequently to 
their marriage, and bequeaths to her 
besides an additional 2000/. per annum 
ibr life. Also a principal sum of 40002. 
and the house, ftirniture, and the grounds 
at Hampstead Park for life, the wine, 
&c., there, and all her jewels. The 
real estates in Wiltsfaure and Berkshire 
«« devised to the testator's eldest son. 
Lord Uilington ; those in Middlesex to 
iiii second son ; and to his third son, 
charged on the Middlesex estates, 



1506^. per annum, and a separate sun 
of 10,000/. The pictures, plate, and 
furniture, at Coomlw Abbey, and. at 
Ashdown Park and Hampstead Lodge, 
are to be considered as heirlooms, imd 
to accompany the devise of those estates 
accordingly. To Lady Georgiana Cra- 
ven, his lordship's sister, he has left 
5001* per annum while she continues 
unmarried; and to Dr. Eilen, << for 
his attention and kindness during hw 
residence in my family, 300/. per annum. 
for life." The countess is appointed 
soleguaordian of the children during their 
minority, and Lord Uiiington resuluary 
legatee. The will is dated the 36di.of 
July, 1825. The personal estate is 
sworn under 70,000/. — GenKemans 
Magadne* 



D. 

/ DALLAS, the Right Hon. Sir Ro- 
bert, Knt. ;. late Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas : in Lon- 
don ; December 25, 1824. He was 
the eldest son of Robert Dallas, esq. of 
Kenangton, co. Middlesex, (who died 
April 15, 1796), by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Smith, minister 
of Kilbemey, ia Ayrshire. 

Being intended from his infincy for 
the bar, he received a good education, 
and l^e determined to accustom himself 
to public speaking. It is well known 
that Mr. Burke compnenced his career 
AS an orator, and distinguished himself 
in Bow Lane, before he attempted to 
shine in St. Stephen's chapeL Mr. 
.<]iarrow also prepnred himsdf for West- 
minster Hall, by his previous attend- 
ance at the Westminster Forum ; while 
the subject of this memoir initiated him- 
self at Coachmaker's Hall, cuid was al- 
lowed by his auditors to be a very cor- 
rect and eloquent speaker. 

On being called to the Bar he ob- 
tained conaderable practice at Nisi 
Prius, and went the circuit; but was 
brought into public notice by being one 
of the counsel employed by Mr. Hast** 
ings on his impeachment. He also dis- 
tinguished himself on several other oc- 
casions, more especially before com- 
mittees on contested elections, which led 
to a silk gown^ as King's Counsel. 

In the second imperial Fbrlugnent 
which met in 1802, he was returned for 
St. Michael's, Cornwall ; but succeed- 
ing Sir V. Gibbs as Chief Justice «f 
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- Oh««t^ 'Mdntgdmery, Flint, and Deh- 
'higfuhhte^ n new writ was ordered, Feb. 

Iv 1605, and he waft succeeded ' by the 
■ eldest son of the Dtike of Bucdeugh. 
' in the same Parliament he was returned 
for the district burghs of Kirkcaldy, 
Kinghom, Burntisland and Dysart, va> 
«Bnt through Sir J. St. Clare Ersktne 
lyecMninff Earl of Rosslyn. 

In 1^ was published his ** Speech 
in the Court of King's Bench on a Mo- 
tion for a new TVial in the case of King 
r. Picton,'* 8vo. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed «ne of the Pnisne Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and Nov. 5, 
1S18, was sworn Chief Justice, in the 
roam of Sir Vicary Qibbs, who had re- 
signed. On the 1 9th of November fol- 
lowing he was sworn a Privy Council- 
lor. In Nov. 182S, he signified his 
retirement from the chief justiceship, 
on account of the fatigues of official 
«iertion, which bad much impaired his 
health. His retirement caused great 
and general regret among all who had 
the pleasure of knowing him profes- 
«iomuly or otherwise. 

fiir Robert Dallas spoke less fV^ 

• gently in the House of Commous while 
member, than might have been expected 
frdm his professional oratory; lie, how. 

- ewer, made a long and able speech, 

- Ifay fi4> 1803, in favour at the minis- 
tet^t MndttCt relative to France. 

By his marriage with Charlotte, 
^4attgbler of tlie late Lieut-Col. Atet- 
' Aiider Jardine, afterwards British con- 
*flal at Corunna, he had isRue several 

• children. — Gentleman' 9 Magazine. 

DANCE, George, Esq. R.A. and 

• F.S.A. Auditor of the Royal Academy; 
January 14 ; at his house in Upper 
Oowter Street, aged 84. 

He was son of George Dance, Esq. 
«m eminent architect and Clerk of the 
Works of the city of hfS^don, (who 
built the present Mansion-House in 
1789, Shoreditch, and St. Luke's 
churches, &c.) and died in 1768; in 
■^vhich year the late Mr. Dance, suc- 
ceed^, by purchase, to his father's 
suffice, in which he was succeeded in 
1816, by his favourite pupil, William 
Mountague, Esq. by appointment of 
the Court of Common CounciL 

Mr. Dance's youngest brother, was 
the celebrated painter, Nathaniel 
Dahce, who on his marriage with the 
great Yorkshire heiress, Mrs. Dummer, 
took -&e name of Holland, and was 
crested a baronet ih 1 800« He died in 
1811. 



In 1794 Mr. George Dance, was 
elected Fellow of tiie Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

From 1795 to 1797, he was one of 
the Council of the Royal Academy ; 
-and in 1798 we first find him auditor. 
Mr. Dance was for some years Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy^ but be never lectured. 

In 1811, appeared the first volume, 
and in 1 8 1 4 a second, of ** A Collection 
of Portraits ' sketched from the Life, 
since the year 1793. By George 
Dance, Esq. 'and engraved in imitation 
of the Original Drawings by William 
Daniell, A. R. A." large folio. 

This gentleman was eminently and 
justly diirtinguisbed for learning, taste, 
and genius as an architect, and for 
high intellectual powers and attain- 
ments independently of his professional 
excellence. Nature had been liberal 
to him in person and mind. He pos- 
sessed a very handsome figure, a regu- 
lar and expressive face ; and his eyes, 
in force and lustre, aJmost equalled 
those of his friend Garrick. Mr. Dance 
possessed also an understanding of a 
very superior order. He had enriched 
his mind by travel, and an attentive 
study of all the admirable remains of 
antiquity in Rome, and throughout 
Italy and France. He was intimately 
acquainted with many of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in this country, 
whose patronage lie enjoyed in his pro- 
fessional capacity, and by whom he was 
esteemed and admired for his learning, 
good humour, and all companionuljle 
excellence in private life. He was the 
ready and the zealous friend of merit ip 
whatever province it might appear. 
His taste in Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Music, and in all the Fine Arts, 
was pure, refined, and exquisite. He 
had for a few years past laboured under 
a lingering illness, in whidi he suflTered 
in mind more than corporally, as it 
prevented him from exercising his hos- 
pitable temper, and enjoying the so* 
ciety of his numerous friends, most of 
whom were eminent for talents, as well 
as for high stations ; and it may be truly 
said that the country was adorned, and 
architecture improved by the science, 
taste, beauty, and grandeur, which 
characterized the works of this truly 
estimable gentleman. Mr. Dance was 
the last surviving member of the ori* 
ginal forty Royal Academicians. Hie 
remains were interred in the vaults of St. 
Paul's cathedral, in what is catted the 
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i Artists* Corner, near to those of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Mr. Dance*s 
late friend Mr. Rennie ; an appropriate 
' situation, as he was allied in genius to 
both of those illustrious ornaments of 
the country. — Gentleirmn* $ Magazine, 

DIXON, Joshua, Esq. M.D ; Jan. 
7 ; in Lowther Street, "Whitehaven ; 
aged 80. On tlie evening of iiis decease, 
.he wrote two letters to his son and 
daughter ; requesting a visit from the 
latter and certain of his grand -children, 
whom he had not seen. Th^se letters 
w'ere sent to the post-oii ee at haif-past 
eight He was tlien well. In a sliort 
time he was seized with sulden illness 
' — soon sent for Dr. Robinson — but 
in spite of medical skill, was a corpse 
before midnight. His long life has been 
xjne continued scene of usefulness and 
benevolence. The town of Whitehaven 
is indebted to him for many improve- 
ments necessary to its healtli and com- 
fort. The dispensary was the fruit of 
his exertions ; and from its establishment 
in 1 783, up to the day of his death, he 
acted gratuitously as physician and chief 
manager. The unfortunate, the poor, 
the sick, all were ever welcome to coun- 
sel, pecuniary assistance, and medical 
skill. There was not a mercenary 
ieeling in his heart. He acquired but 
to bestow— he lived but to aid his fel- 
low-creatures. From morning till night 
he unremittingly pursued the heavenly 
work of charity. Often, latterly, when 
age had enfeebled his bodily frame (al- 
ways weak and diminutive, has he 
been seen climbing to the abodes of 
misery literally on his hands and knees ! 
What more can be said, when a simple 
fact pronounces so eloquent a pane- 
gyric ? Independently of these more rare 
accomplishments — the ** graces of the 
soul,** — the doctor was distinguished 
by medical skill and literary ability of 
no common order. He was the^ author 
■of a great many useful tracts and es- 
says, acknowledged and anonymous, but 
Ills principal work was the ** Life of 
"William Brownrigg, M.D." 8vo. 1800, 
in which he incorporated an historical 
essay on coal mines, particularly those 
in bis neighbourhood. In 1822 he pub- 
lished a tract, entitled, " The Church 
Catechism Illustrated.** — Gentleman s 
^asaziifie* 

DOBEEE, the Rev. Peter Paul; 
«t Trinity College, Cambridge ; Sept. 
^4th. . Mr. Dobree was a fellow of 
that college, and professor of the Greek 
language in tiic University. He. was 



bom in Guernsey in 1 782, and warsent 
at an early age to Reading School, 
tinder the care and direction of Dr. 
Valpy, who sent him to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, lliere are fellow- 
. ships in Oxford for natives of Guernsey 
. and Jersey ; but Mr. Dobree had pro- 
perty which disqualified Iiim for them. 
At Cambridge he distinguished himself 
by a depth and accuracy of classical 
learning, which raised him to the highest 
eminence. Without making an asser- 
tion, which has been too confidently, 
hazarded of otlier literary characters 
that he was the. best Greek scholar in 
. England, it may be said without pre- 
. sumption, tliat he was exceeded by none 
in extent of knowledge, in sagacity of 
criticism, in laborious research, and in 
exquisite taste in the beauties of the 
Greek and Latin languages. He was 
intimately acquainted with Porson, who 
set the highest value on his talents ; and 
at the death of that great man he was 
considered as bis natural successor. 
But he was at that time out of the king- 
dom, and the difiSdence of his disposi- 
. lion would not permit him to become an 
active competitor for any honour. On 
the promotion of the late professor to 
the deanery of Peterborough, he was 
unanimously elected to the professor* 
jship. — He was preparing public lec- 
tures on the Greek language, in which 
the rich stores of his learning and genius 
would have been imparted to the stu- 
dents of the university had his health 
been preserved. He has sufficiently 
established his character by his notes to 
Porson*s Aristophanica, published at 
the ex pence of Trinity College in 1820. 
At tiie request of the same liberal so- 
ciety, he edited and Corrected in 1892 
the Lexicon of Photius. He was the 
author of several valuable articles in 
the Classical Journal . He had like- 
wise collected materials for a new edi- 
tion of Demosthenes, which would have 
made a copious accession to the fund of 
Greek literature. He was no l^ss dis- 
tinguished for tlie qualities of the heart 
tiian for those of the head. His liberal- 
ity and his beneficence were displayed 
on every occasion in full proportion to 
his ability. His conversation was lively, 
interesting, and instructive. Although 
he was said by some to be occasionally 
fastidious in his criticisms, he was ad- 
mired by the best and most candid scho- 
lars at home and abroad ; among t^e 
latter of whom may be ra.entipned, 
Sclnvaghauser, Schleusner, and Her- 
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muxn in Germany, And Boissonade, 
f^all, and Hasfi in France. «- Gentle- 
wum's Magazine. 

, DOWNMAN, Lieut. Col. Travies ; 
at West Mailing ; August 16 ; aged 85. 
•^ Col. Down man entered the Royal 
Artillery in June 1757; in 1758 be 
^as with the army, at tliat time com- 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough, 
at the destruction of tlie French s'lip- 
ping and stores at St. Maloes ; he was 
at the demolition of the works and, bat- 
lieries of CUerburg, and afterwards a^ 
the unlucky affair at Sc.Cas, command- 
ing the only two six-pounders that 
were on shore. He sailed for tJie West 
Indies the same year witli the ai-my un- 
der the old Gen. Hopson; was witii 
ihe troop that made a landing at Mar- 
tinique, and was very actively employed 
in the reduction of Gaudaloupe, wher« 
Jie remained till the peace of 1763, 
except attending tlie troops that cap- 
tured Dominique ; he came to England 
^t the end of the year 1763. He went 
to New York in June 1 764, remaine4 
jthere till November of the same 
^ear , when he was ordered with a small 
detachment of aitiilery to PensaVola, in 
•the Gulf of Mexico, to take possession 
of that miserable place ; he had the 
misfortune to remain in thin province 
till the end of the year 1777, at which 
time he was ordered to St. Augustine, 
in the gulf of Florida, where he re- 
mained till January 1772. He then 
sailed to New York, remained there 
till August, and arrived in England in 
November of the same year. After 
.some service in Scotland he was ordered 
to Nevf York : he joined the army un- 
4ler Gtn, Hwwe; was constantly em- 
ployed from the time of landing at the 
head of Elk till the entrance of the 
^rmy jnto Philadelphia, and principally 
engaged in taking the Delaware frigate, 
jand the destruction and taking of Mud 
Island in the Delaware. He w^s tlie 
pp]y Engh'sli officer with Uie troops 
.under Courit Donop, at the unfortunate 
\attack on the works at Red Bank, on 
thp Jersey shore ; aljout this time he 
was taken extremely ill and was obliged 
to go to Kew York in the hospital-ship. 
He remained at New York till Novem- 
ber J773i when he was ordered to sail 
witl^ the army under Gen. Grant, for 
the West Indies. He was much em- 
ployed in the re4uction of St. Lucie, 
where be remained till it was restored 
to France, except visiting the other is- 
lands. H9 sailed from Grenada and 



arrived in England the end of the year 
1784. Lieut. Col. Downman, which 
rank be received 1st of March 1794, 
was also Captain in the Invalid Battal- 
lion of the Royal Artilery. — Hqi/al 
Military Calendar. 

D'O YLY, Sir John, Bart. ; at Kan- 
dy ; May 25, 1824 ; of a remittent f^vQr. 

Sir John D'Oyly was a member of 
His Majesty's (/Ouncil in Ceylon, and 
Resident and First Commissioner of 
Government *in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces. He was born in June 1774; 
and was the second son of tlie late 
Rev. Matthias D'Oyly, Archdeacon 
of Lewes, and Rector of Buxled in 
Sussex. After receiving tlje rudiments 
of his education at a preparatory school, 
he was sent to Westminster, where he 
mode great proficiency in classical 
attainments, under the learned Dr.. Vin- 
cent. He was elected on tlie founda- 
tion of the school in 1788. In 1792 
he removed to Corpus Christi College 
in Cambridge, where he applied him- 
self diligently to classical studies es- 
pecially, and maintained in a more 
extended sphere the high character 
which he had already acquired amongst 
his contemporaries. He easily bore 
away the principal prizes within the 
limits of his own college, where the 
field of competition was small ; but in 
1795 he succeeded in obtaining, in 
competition with the whole University, 
one of Sir Wm. Browne's medals for a 
Latin Ode on Commerce, and in the 
following year having obtained the 
degree of Senior Optime in commenc- 
ing Bachelor of Arts, he received the 
honor of the second medal given bv 
the Chancellor for the best proficients 
in classical knowledge. In conse- 
quence of these distinctions he was 
elected into a fellowship of his college 
in 1798. 

His original destination was the 
church, and to this profession his edu- 
cation had been directed. But when 
he arrived at maturity, and was able to 
exercise his own judgment in the choice 
of a profession, he felt within him, as he 
expressed to his friends, a spirit of en- 
terprize and an ardour of mind, whicti 
impelled him to dislike the retirement 
of the country, and to desire to engage 
in some active scenes of public life. 
In consequence of his declining to take 
holy orders, he was obliged, by the sta- 
tutes of the college, to resign his fel- 
lowship after three years ; and in 1810 
he gladly embraced the offer of a civil 
..XI 2 
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sttuftkEon in the Island o^ Ceylon, under 
the appointment of tlie Governor, the 
Hon. F. North, now Earl of Guildford. 

From the moment of hik destination 
being fixed, he began to apply all the 
energies of his mind to the studies and 
pursuits connected with liis new situ- 
ation, and made a rapid acquirement of 
several oriental languages. He sailed 
for Ceylon in the autumn of 1801, and 
arrived there in February 1802. From 
the period of his arrival he devoted 
himself to the study of the language 
and character of the people, their civil 
and religious institutions, the history, 
and natural productions of the island. 
He soon became master of the Cingalese 
language to a degree in which no £uro> 
pean was his competitor, and he was in 
consequence, at an eaiiy period of his 
residence, appointed cliief translator 
to tlie government. By his ability, 
integrity, attention to business, and 
general usefulness, he recommended 
himself to his superiors in tlie sovcm- 
ment of the island, and was advanced 
by degrees to different stations. At 
last, under the Government of Sir 
Robert Brownrigg,in 1815, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to lu'm of exerting 
with great success his talents, and ac- 
tivity of mind. In consequence of the 
extraordinary cruelty of the reigning 
King of Kandy, which induced his first 
minister and otlicrs of his principal sub- 
jects to implore the assistance of the 
British government, and of his aggres- 
sions on British subjects and allies, it 
was deemed an act qf justice to prepare 
an expedition against his capital.. The 
conduct of the negotiations with the dis- 
contented chiefs, and the business of 
procuring intelligence for the guidance 
of the difibrent detachments of the ar- 
my, mainly depended on Mr. D*Oyly, 
whose familiar acquaintance with thb 
language of the country gave him ad- 
vantages which none other possessed, 
and whose popularity with the natives 
added great strength to the cause. 
And wiUi such skill and ability did he 
noake all the arrangements, that in the 
course of a very few days the troops 
reached Kandy, theUrig tvas dethroned, 
and the Kandyan' provinces brought 
under tlie British dominion. Mr. 
D'Oyly, it should be mentioned, ac- 
cotnpanied the expedition himself, and 
joining himself to a detachment of tlie 
troops, was the person who made cap- 
tive the flying and fallen king. 

On tli6 Kandyan provinces being 



brought under the British domifikm, 
Mr. D*Oyly was appointed resident at 
Kandy, and first commissioner for the 
government of the provinces. From 
Siat period he devot^ himself entirely 
to the buuness of this station, residing 
in the palace formerly occupied by lite 
king. He made it his peculiar study to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of tfie 
diaracter and genius of the people 
committed to his care: and by the 
kindness of his general demeanour to- 
wards them, by taking care not to 
shock their prejudices, and by evincing 
an unfeigned zeal for their welfare and 
interests, he succeeded in maintaining 
an influence over tliis rude people, and 
conciliating their confidence, esteem, 
and affection, in an extraordinary 
degree. Indeed all, from the highest 
to the lowest, were ready to acquiesce 
in all that he recommended ; and when- 
ever any little appearance of turbulence 
or dissatisfaction was observed, he had 
generally only to show himself among 
them, and every thing was quiet. 1 

The merits and exertions of Sir John 
D*OyIy as a public servant, and prin- 
cipally as connected with the addition 
to His Majesty's dominions of the larger 
part of Ceylon, were duly appreciated 
by the highest authorities. His Ma- 
jesty's approbation was first convejred In 
the dispatch from the Secretary of State 
to Sir Robert Brownrigg, published by 
the Ceylon Government, June 1, 1816, 
in the following words : 

" I am also commanded particularly 
to express the sense which his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent entertains 
of the conduct and services of Mr. 
D*Oyly upon the late occasion. To 
his intelligence in conducting the nego- 
ciations, first with the Kandyan go- 
vernment, and latterly with the Adikars 
and others who opposed it, to his inde. 
fatigable activity in procuring inform- 
ation and in directing the military 
detaclitnents, the complete success of 
the enterpriizc is principally owing; 
and his Royal Highness avails himsdf 
witli pleasure of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing how greatly he appreciates not 
only Mr. D*Oyly*s latter services, but 
those wliicli he has at former periods by 
his attention to the Kandyan depart- 
ment, rendered to the colony and Ins 
country.** 

His Majesty's approval was followed, 
by the elevation of the deceased to a 
Baronetcy of tlie United Kingdom, 
'27tli July, 1821. This title becomes 
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extinct, Sir Joliu never Iiaving mar- 
ried. 

The fever, which unfortunately car- 
ried bim off, wa^ caught by him in a 
visit of official business to one of the 
Kandyan provinces. It was known 
beforehand that a malignant fever was 
raging there, and his friends endeavour- 
ed to prevent his going ; but on this, as 
on many other occasions of his life, he 
sacrificed his private good to his feelings 
of public duty. He amassed but an 
inconsiderable fortune considering the 
length of time during which he served 
in the island, and the sacrifices he had 
made. Indeed, his liberality was so dif- 
fusive tliat he appeared scarcely to think 
of providing the means of retiring with 
that affluence which he deserved to his 
native country. 

During his long residence in the 
island, he applied, as has been stated, 
his enquiring mind to diligent researches 
into its history and antiquities, and na- 
tural productions, and the customs of 
the inhabitants. His friends were con- 
tinually urging him to prepare a history 
of the island, which no one had the 
means of executing with such knowledge 
and truth as himself, and it is hoped that 
materials may be found amongst his 
papers which will essentially contribute 
to the illustration of tliis singular coun- 
try. No one was more industrious in 
collecting materials, and no one was 
better qualified by judgment and pene- 
tration to make a proper use of them. 
At several periods he sent over to his 
friends partial translations of some Cin- 
galese manuscripts, which give no mean 
opinion of the literary acquirements of 
this rude people. 

His loss will long be felt in the island 
of Ceylon, and the natives especially will 
long remember him with affectionate re- 
gret, as their best friend, benefactor, and 
. protector. 

His remains were removed from his 
late residence in the palace for inter- 
ment in the burial-ground of the gar- 
rison on the 26th of May, at 7 o'clock, 
the troops of tlie garrison lining the 
road, resting on tlieir arms reversed, 
while minute guns were fired by tlie 
royal artillery in the castle, as tlie pro- 
cessiqn moved in the following order ; 
llie Korales and Aratchies of the Ud»- 
ratte. 
The Band of the Ceylon Regiment. 
T«* Body, 
^orne by twelve Europeati soldiers of 
the 45tb regiment. 



The pall borii£ by six field-officers and 

captains of the garrison. 
Cliaplain, the Ilev. N. Garstin — Medi- 
cal attendant, Surgeon Armstrong. 
Lieutenant-colonel L. Green well, S. 
Sawers, Esq., H. Wright, Escj., the 
Commissioners of the Board, as chief- 
mourners. 
Officers of tlie garrison and gentl«iiie^ 

of Kandy. 
The Adikarof the Kandyan Provinces, 

and Kandyan Chiefs. 
Modliaars, Mohandirams of the Resi- 
dency, Clerks of the Pubh'c-«ffices, 
togetlier with an immense concourse of 
Natives. 

GetUiejnan*s Magadne, 
dOKENFIKLD, Sir Nathaniel, 
Bart, of Stanlake, Berks, and Du- 
kenfield Hall, co. Chester, mid late 
Lieutenant- Colonel of the Windsor Fo- 
resters ; at Squerries, near Westerham, 
the seat of John Warde, Esq., in his 
79th year. 

He was son of Natlianiel Dukenfield, 
Esq. of Utkinton, (third son of iSir 
Robert, first Baronet) by his secqnd 

wife, Margaret, daughter of JoUy^ 

Esq. On the death of his cousin slr 
Samuel, the fourth Baronet, May 15, 
i 768, he succeeded to the title, and i^ 
1783 married Katlierine, sister of John 
Warde, of S(|uerries, co. Kent, Esq. 
who died Sept. 29, 1823 ; and by whom 
he had six sons and one daughter. On 
the 4th of October 1 803 he was appoint- 
ed an Inspecting Field Officer of Yeo- 
manry and Volunteer Corps, with tlie 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
so long as he continued on the staff*, and 
held tlie above appointment. He is 
succeeded by h|s second son, now Sir 
John Lloyd Dukenfield, Bart. Samuel^ 
the eldest son, who was Captain in the 
7th Light Dragoons, met with his 
death in a very melancholy manner^ 
He was returning in the Dispatch 
transport from the campaign in Spain^ 
where he had honourably distinguishet) 
himself, when, on' tJie ^2d of January 
1810, tlie vessel was wrecked within 
sight of his native shore, on die Manacle 
Rocks near Falmoutli. «— Geitti(i;«an*< 
Magazine. 



E. 

'EARt>LEY,th€ Right Honourable 

Sampson Eardley, Lord, Baron Eard- 

ley of Spalding, a Bal-onet of Great 

BriUin, D.CL. F.RS. F.S.A., and 
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Senior Baililf of the Bedford Level 
Corporation ; Dec.25, 1824 j at No. 10, 
Marine Parade, Brighton ; in bis 80th 
year. 

His Lordship's father, Sampson Gi- 
deon,. Esq. of Spalding, county of Lin- 
cohi, and Belvedere, Kent, was the 
son of Mr.- Rowland Gideon, an 
eminent West India Merdiant, and 
was bom in 1699. Following tiie pro- 
fessions of a general merchant and 
sworn broker, he amassed an immense 
fortune. He was frequently consulted 
by tlie ministers of the day; and he 
fleveral times delivered schemes for 
raising supplies ; always making him- 
self answerable for a considerable por- 
tion of them. In such high estimation 
was he jhekt by ministers, that in the 
years 1758 and 1759, he was almost 
wholly relied on for raising the sup- 
plies, and the disinterestedness, as well 
as the ability of liis conduct, appears 
from his correspondence with the Dukes 
of Newcastle and Devonshire, &c. 
The principal object of his ambition 
for some years seems to have been the 
rank of a baronet, first for liiraself, 
and afterwards for his sou, the late Lord 
Eardley, by his wife Jane, daughter of 
Charles Ermel, Esq. who was bom 
Oct. 10, 1745. His wishes and im- 
portant services were related to the 
King in 1757, by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who urged the zeal he had shown 
on all occasions to serve the public. 
The Duke, in a polite note, thus in- 
formed Mr. Gideon of His Majesty's 
answer: ** The King seemed very well 
disposed, spoke very handsomely of 
you, and said he should have no objec- 
tion himself to oblige you, but was 
afndd it would make a noise at this 
time (Juno 13, 1757), and, therefore^ 
desired I would inform you in the 
clvilest manner, that it was not conve- 
nient for him to comply with your 
request." Though his application met 
with a denial, he was still the firm 
friend of the ministry i and his wishes 
were in 1759 partly gratified, by the 
dignity of Baronet being conferred on 
his son on the I9th of May, in that 
year ; at the early age of fourteen. 

In the year 1753, he addressed the 
following letter to his son, then a scholar 
at Eton (aet. 13); which showed the 
amiable qualities of his heart : 

*. Tk c . belvedere, 

"DearSoh, j-,*. 16, 1758. 

** I received your letter, and think 
- s-avo discovered in it a dutiful mind, 



a good heart, and a distant peotpe^ 
of understanding ; be steady with thie* . 
■former, to God, to your parents, and 
to your King ; extend the second th 
those who shall deserve yoor esteem; 
the latter wilT improve as you advance 
in learning, whicli may be acquired by 
application ; cherish and cnitivate com-» 
mendable talents ai» yoar friends, and 
let impiety, pride, malice, and folJy^ 
remain always strangers to your breast. 

** Doubtless, by the many Gazettes 
published since November last, you are 
acquainted with the many exploits of 
the great King of Prassia in Germany. 
The enclosed [Gazette] will inform yoo 
of those not less glorious, performed by 
the brave Colonel Clive in India ; com- 
pare their feats with ttiose of old, and 
conclude that miracles have not ceased ;. 
and that constancy and resolation in an 
honest cause may still relieve tlie op- 
pressed. Rome had its Ca^ars, and 
Macedon an Alexander ; Prussia gave 
birth to a Frederick, and England sent 
forth her Clive. 

"In whatever station Providence may 
hereafter place yon, act with spirit and 
hononr, that yon may be acceptable to 
the people and dear to your father. 
" S. G.jun, Eton. Sampson Gideok . " 
This amiable man died of the dropsy, 
Oct. 1762, aged 63, at his elegant villa 
at Belvedere, where he had built a noble 
saloon, and fitted it up with pictures ai 
the first masters, llie collection was. 
not large, consisting of between 30 and 
40 pictures, but they were all originals* 
In one of his letters he says, " I would 
not give a single shilling for the best 
cojty in the universe. As to myself, I 
liad rather throw the money into the sea 
than employ it in such baubles.'* 

We shall conclude this brief sketch oif 
his Lordship's father by stating that he 
was a man of tlie strictest integrity, and 
punctuality in all his dealings ; an ex- 
cellent husband, father, and master ; for 
liberality and humanity, and for his ob- 
servance of the rules of the strictest just- 
ice and honour, he was no less distin- 
guished, llie instances of his humanity 
were numerous j and his lenity and for- 
bearance were experienced by many ; 
liis severity by none. Though himself 
of the Jewish persuasion, he educated 
all his children in the Established Church 
of England. 

On the 5tli of December, 1766, the 
subject of this memoir married li^ria- 
Marow Wilmot, eldest daughter- of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Knt. Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
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Kens; aad by lier» who died March i«t> 
1794, had issue : 1st. Sampson Eardley, 
born Dec. 29, 1V70; died unmarried, 
May 21, 1824; 2. William, bom May 
ii2s 1775, a Colonel in the Army, died 
Sept. 17, 1805, unmarried; 3. Maria- 
Marow, married Sept. S, 1 794, Gregory 
William Twisleton, Lord Say and &le; 
4. Charlotte- Elizabeth, married Sept. 22, 
1792, Sir Culling Smith, Bart, of Bed- 
well Park, Herts ; 5. Selina, married 
June 26, 1797^ Colonel John Walbank 
Childers. 

In 1770, on the death <^ the Marquis 
of Granby, Sir Sampson Gideon was 
returned Km'ght of the Sliire for Cam- 
bridge, and again in 1774. At the 
grand contest in 1780, he was the un- 
successful candidate against Lord lio- 
liert Manners, brother to tlie Duke of 
Rutland, who died in 1782; and tbe 
]>re8ent Earl of Hardwicke; but was 
elected for Midhurst, co. Sussex. He 
was subsequently returned for Coventry 
intlie parliaments of 1784 and 1790. 

In July 1 789 he changed his name by 
licence, to Eardley, and in the adrainis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, for his distinguish, 
ed loyalty, patriotism, and other virtues, 
oa the 16th of Ntjc amber following, was 
created a peer of Ireland, by the name 
and title of Baron Eardley of Spalding, 
in the county of Lincoln. 

His two sons having died before him, 
immarried, the titles become extinct, 
but his Lordship's very extensive estates 
in the counties of Cambridge, Hunting, 
don, Northampton, Lincoln, and Kent, 
devolve lequally to his three daughters, 
viz. tlie Baroness of Say and Sele, 
Lady Culling Smith, and the Honour, 
able Mrs. Childers. 

His Lordship's remsJns were re- 
moved from Brighton to Crawley, 
where they restetl one night; from thence 
' ^^ apross the country to Belvedere, where 
Nthe body lay in state till it was con- 
^yed to* the family- vault at Erith. 
^rhe folloia'ing' anecdote «a much re- 
/mbles the benevolence o£ his amiable 
parent, tliat we cannot with justice pass 
/it over. Some years ago a regiment 
/ was lying in the nei^bourhood of Bel- 
vedere, his Lordship's seat in Kent. 
It having come to his knowledge tliat 
tbe senior lieutenant, a most deserving 
young man, though without fortune, 
had not the means to purchase a com. 
pany then vacant ; without any previous 
knowledge of the gentleman, except 
what he gained from tlie commanding 
and his brother officers, his Lordship 
wrote him a letter of apology for taking 



the liberty of enclosiMg a' check 'for 
1500 guineas, which was the pujcbose.' 
money of the company. ..~0«7t^. Mag, 

ELLIS, John, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law,M. A. F.S. A. 
and Deputy Recorder of Huntingdon, 
May 24, at Barbadoes, whither he had 
been advised to go for tbe benefit of his ' 
health. 

Mr. Ellis was the son of the late John - 
Ellis, Esq. of Bedford.row, who, by 
means the most honourable, acquired 
an easy fortune in the Stock Exchange: 
and whose original purpose it had been 
to educate his son in the same profes*. 
bion. But the subject of this memoir 
early discovering an insatiable thirst 
after knowledge, his father judiciously 
gave way to this laudable ambition, and . 
liberally supplied him with tlie means, 
first, of acfjuiring a critical knowledge 
of classical literature, and afterwards 
of supporting himself at the University 
of Cambridge, where, notwithstanding 
tlie impediments occasioned by ill 
health, he took his degrees with great 
reputation. Having chosen the profes- 
sion of the law, he entered as a student 
of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's . 
Inn ; and devoting himself with his ac- 
customed ardour to his professional stu- 
dies, and being in [wssession of a large 
atid well-chnsen library, he made pro- 
gress beyond many of his conteinpo< 
raries ; and when called to the bar^ he 
entered upon his profession with attaiii. 
ments and qualificatioiis of a very su-» 
perior order. He was likewise un»- 
usually fortunate in his connexions r 
and being early introduced into, pro- 
fessional engagements with Hie corpo* 
ration of Huntingdon, as a proof of 
the entire satisfaction of that reiq)ectable 
body with his abilities and e&ertions, he 
was chosen by them their Deputy Re- 
corder. His prospects now assumed a 
most i>romising appearance ; and every 
succeeding year introduced him into 
new connexions and increasing practice, 
while the suavity of his manners, and 
his higli professional honour and inte- 
grity, bound all his prior connexions 
to him with indissoluble ties. Nor was 
it among the least of this gentleman's 
merits, that though his abilities and 
success excited emulation, they nevir 
moved the envy of his professional 
brethren. It has been truly said of 
him, that he never had an enemy. As 
Providence had blessed liim with af- 
fluence, his table and library were 
always open to his le>s fortunate bre. 
thren. And such was the height of his 
E E 4 
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ittfil.ttffiMd repMtatioii, and the amv- 
nity of his manners, that he might rea- 
sonably have looked forward to- the 
highest honours of his profession. But 
th« fiitigue of business, and the ardour 
of his mind, which woukl not suffer 
him to relax his exertions from any 
thing he bad undertaken, gradually un- 
dermined a conkitution not originally 
Mrong, and brought on a disease, wliich, 
insidious in its nature, often flattering 
in its appearance, but fatal and irre- 
sistible in its pn>gress, terminated his 
honourable and useful career, at the 
early age of thirty- five, leaving not <mly 
a broken hearted parent and mourning 
relatives, biit also a profession and a 
public not insensible to such rising ex- 
cellence, to lament his loas.-^ GenHe- 
maiCs Magazine*. 

ELMSLEY, the Rev. Peter D. D. 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, and 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
in the University of Oxford : at his 
lodgings in St. Alban Hall, Oxford ; 
March 8 ; in the 52nd year of his age. 
Dr. Elmsley, was born in 1773, and 
educated first at a school at Hampstead, 
and afterwards at Westminster. His 
extraordinary proficiency in classical 
learning, caused him to be placed in 
the sixth or highest form at this semi- 
nary ; but he was precluded by his age 
from becoming a member of the founda- 
tion. It was, however, generally expect- 
ed, that a studentship would have been 
conferred upon by the Dean of Christ- 
church, and tliere is reason to brieve 
that something very like a promise to 
this effect was made, which an influence 
not easy to be resisted in favour of 
another person had weight enough to 
frustrate. Mr. Elmsley was equally 
unsuccessful in an attempt to obtain a 
Fellowship at Merton; and thus left 
the University of Oxford with none of 
its rewards or emoluments, but. with a 
neputation for deep and extentive learn- 
ing, which no under-graduate had for 
many years obtained. He was in fact 
at that early age far beyond what is 
conmumly meant by instruction, and 
fit to bear a part as an equal in all lite- 
rary conversation with any whom die 
University had to produce. It is pos- 
sible, that this unusual inversion of the 
relative proportions between the rulers 
of a college and their pupils, which, 
free as he was from all vain glory and 
arrogance, it .was not in his nature to 
keep out of view, and which indeed 
could not be concealed, might produce 



tdBie degree of jedmMy, and kisecr in 
sonic persons diat cordiality of regard 
which his virtues deserved, if it did not 
even tend to make ihem extenuate the 
praise doe to his intelleetuai powers. 
It must be added, by way of excuse as 
weU a» explanation, that Mr. Elnasky, 
was rather unguarded in conversation,, 
and possessed a strong propensity to 
seize the ludtcrons point of view, which, 
though accompanied with perfect good' 
nature and benevolence, is not a talent 
in great favour with those who think, 
not unjustly, diot the sabordination and 
seriousness of a University cannot well 
be maintained without somewhat more^ 
solemnity, even in trifles, than is coniit^ 
nant to tiie general habita of the world. 
However this may be, it is cevtafai that 
lie quitted Oxford with far less &Vovr. 
able impressions than those widdi came 
afterwards to occupy his mind, and to 
render that University for the latter 
years of his life, the object of his affec- 
tionate solicitude, as well as his most 
favoured residence. 

Mr. Elmsley took orders not long 
afterwards; proceeded M. A. in 1797, 
and was presented in 1798, by W. J. 
H. Blair, Esq. to litlle Horkesley, e 
small chapelry in Essex, which he re- 
tained to his death, but the whole 
emoluments of which, afler ceasng to 
reside there, he bestowed on his Cunte. 
He never held any other preferment in 
the church. By the death of his uncle, 
Mr. Peter Elmdey, the well-Jcnown 
bookseller, he shortly after inherited 
an independent fortune, which left him 
at liberty to devote his mind to diose li- 
terary researches which were its r^ 
source and delight, especially to Greek 
philology, which he soon chose as his 
favourite province. Hie events in liie 
life of a man of letters, thusindependmt 
in fortune, and tranquil in character, 
cannot be expected to famish much in- 
formation. Mr. Elmsley resided for 
some time at Edinburgh, and became 
intimately acquainted widi the distin- 
guished young men who set on foot 
the Edinburgh Review in 1802. Ta 
this publication he contributed several 
articles in Greek literature ; the Cri- 
tique on Heyne*s Homer in tiie 4th 
number, on Sdiweighauser*s AtftenaMis 
in the 5th, on Bloomfield*s Promedieus 
in the d5th, and on Porsons's Heenba, 
in tiie S7th ; there nuiy possibly be 
others of which we are not isnmo&lbAy 
aware. In the Quarterly Review be 
wrote an article on Maililand*a Sup-> 
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iMit particularise. The only instance 
of his taking up the pen for the purpose 
of publication, on any but a philo- 
logical subject* as far as we know, was 
in a Critique of Lord Clarendon's 
Religion and Policy, in the 38th num* 
ber of the Edinbuigh Review. His 
more ostensible contributions to classi- 
cal literature are well known ; an edi- 
tion of the Acharnanes in 1 809 ; of the 
CEdipus Tyrannus in 1811; of the 
Heraclidse in 1815; of the Medea in 
1818 ; of the Bacchs in 1821 ; and 
lastly of the (Edipus Coloneus in 1823. 
These publications established his fame 
throughout Europe as a judicious critic, 
and consummate master of the Greek 
language. Without entering into com- 
parisons, which must always be invi- 
dious, and for which the present writer 
is by no means prepared, it may be said 
without hedtation, tliat he was in the 
very first class of scholars whom this 
country has produced in this advanced 
age of philological researches. Aware 
of the uncertainty of conjecture, he was 
always diffident of correcting Ih^e text 
without authority ; which is the more 
to be remarked^ because of one at least 
of tlie dramatists who chiefly occupied 
his attention, Sophocles, he entertained 
a very low opinion of the existing 
manuscripts, which he believed to have 
been all transcribed from, or corrected 
by^ a Codex Arcbetypus, itself written 
about the 7th century, when the purity 
of the Athenian idiom had ceased to be 
understood. This judgment, however, 
was not hastily formed; no man sub- 
mitted more patiently to the drudgery of 
collation, or was more anxious to avail 
himself of all the assistance which the 
great European reposjitorics of manu- 
scripts afford. It was in a considerable 
degree for this purpose that Mr. Elms- 
ley vidted France and Italy several 
times, and spent the entire winter of 
1818 in the J^aurentian Library at 
Florence. 

Mr. Elmsley lived a few years, after 
his return from E^nburgh, in Gower 
Street ; but in 1807 took a house at St. 
Mary Cray; sacrificing the allurements 
jpf XiondoH society for the sake of his 
mo^^ and some other relatives, to 
whom a country residence was more 
eligible. He continued in the midst of 
a polish^ and hospitable neighbour- 
hood, lo whom his excellence of dispo- 
sition and lively wit rendered him the 
object of high esteeiq and attachment, 



and in the enjoyment of a laamed lei- 
sure, till 1816| when he set out on » 
tour to Italy. Familiar in an extraoi*. 
dinary degree with modem history, and 
all the information subsidiary to i^ and 
endowed with a minute curiosity as t» 
all the details of such subjects, he felt a 
strong relish for foreign traveL Seldotn 
with a companion, still more seldooa 
with a servant, he wandered through 
celebrated scenes^ adding continua%- 
to his immense stores of accumulated 
knowledge^ rather, indeed, through the 
^e than the ear ; for he associated little 
with foreigners, notwithstanding his ac- 
curate acquaintance with the French 
and Italian languages. He returned to 
England in 1817, and then took up his 
aboae at Oxford, which he now deter- 
mined to make his permanent residence. 
In 1818 he went again to Italy; and 
after returning in the spring of 1819, 
was easily persuaded to accept a sort 
of commission from our government, 
jointly with Sir Humphrey Davy, to 
superintend the developement of the 
papyri found at Herculaneum. It will 
be remembered, that more sanguine 
hopes were entertained than the experi- 
ment realized, that the genius of this 
illustrious chemist might overcome the 
obstacles which had hitherto prevented 
those interesting volumes from being 
unrolled. But as it was of high im- 
portance that no time should be ua- 
necessarily wasted in an operation which 
must, on any supposition, be tediousy 
Mr. Elmsley was relied upon to di^^act 
the choice of manuscripts, as soon as by 
partially laying them open, the contents 
and character of each should be deter- 
mined. The experiment, as is well 
known, proved wholly abortive^ and 
Mr. Elmkey returned to England in 
1820; but having imprudently exposed 
himself too much to the heat, he was 
seized with a severe fever at Turin, from 
which, it is probabla, the subsequent 
failure of his constitution may be dated. 
Though for some time nothing occurred 
materially to alarm his friends, he was 
inore frequently indisposed than before, 
and from the date of a tour he took in 
<7ermany, during, the summer of 1823, 
the apparent commencement of an or- 
ganic disease of the heart may be traced, 
which ultimately deprived the world of 
this eminent scholar. After his return 
from Italy, he lived almost wholly at 
Oxford ; he took the degree oi Doctor 
in Divinity, became Principal of Alban 
Hall, and Camden Professor of History 
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in 1823, and was justly expected to 
succeed on the next vacancy of a Ca» 
nonry of Christ Church. 

lliough Dr.Elmsley must be chiefly 
known to the public as a Greek critic, 
it- was by no means in this department 
6f learning that his abilities and acquiro- 
iteentswere most extraordinary in the 
eyes of his friends ; and some of them 
htive frequently regretted that he should 
have confined himself, in what he meant 
for the world, to so narrow a walk as 
that of collating manuscripts, and at- 
tempting to restore th^ text of a few 
tragedies. He certainly did not over- 
value the importance of this very limited 
province of philology, which the con- 
spicuous success of one great scholar 
has rendered perhaps too exclusively 
fashionable among those who aim at a 
reputation for classical learning; yet, 
from whatever cause, he was content to 
pass several years in a species of labour 
which, to say the least, did not call into 
siction the fUll powers of his mind, or 
impart to others his immense stores of 
general knowledge. He was probably 
the best ecclesiastical scholar in Eng- 
land ; more conversant than any one 
with all the history of reh'gious opinion, 
except, perhaps, for the present times, 
and with all the details Jiowever trifling, 
connected with the several churches of 
Christendom. Few priests of that of 
Rome could better know their own dis- 
ciplirie and ceremonies, which he could 
explain With a distinctne&s and accuracy 
together surprising, and characteristic 
of his retentive memory, and the clear 
arrangement of his knowledge. He 
was almost equally at home in the civil 
institutions and usages of different 
countries, and in every species of histo- 
rical information, never pretending to 
knowledgie that he did not possess, but 
rarely found deficient in the power of 
answering any question. This astonish- 
ing comprehensiveness and exactitude 
of learning was united to a sound and 
clear judgment, and an habitual impar- 
tiality. Averse to all that wore the ap^ 
pearance of paa^on, or even of as much 
zeal as men of less phlegmatic temper- 
aments cannot but mingle with their 
opinions, he was generally inclined to a 
middle course in speculation as well as 
practice, and looked with philosophical 
tranquillity on the contending factions, 
religious or political, whom history dis- 
played to him, or whom he witnessed in 
his own age. If he spoke with asperity 
or marked contempt of any, it was of 



hot-headed and bigoted pardeans, whose 
presumptuous ignorance is so often 
united witli disingenuous sophistry. 
These were frequently the objects of a 
vein of pleasantry, wherein he parti- 
cularly excelled. For it would hardly 
be suspected, by those who have only 
heard of Eimsley as an eminently la- 
borious philologist, that his livelintfss 
of imagination, and readiness of wit, 
were as remarkable as his learning. 
Those who had the good fortune to en- 
joy his intimacy, and preserved it by 
correspondence, can best bear witness 
to these distinguisbipg qualities. Hi» 
letters, especially those written during 
his travels, were rich in a difibsed vis 
comica, a perpetual liveliness, more de- 
lighti'ul than the occasional salHes of 
professed wits; his prompt memory 
suggesting quotations and illustrative 
allusions from all ancient and moderi^ 
literature. In this quick perception of 
Uie ludicrous, and in his fondness for 
comedies and other light reading, as 
well as in his erudition and sagacity, he 
bore a resemblance to Porson. But 
none of the blemishes which aUoyed'tbat 
great man's character could be impnted 
to Mr. Eimsley. His life had been uni- 
formly regular; and his conversation j 
though entirely free from solemnity, 
strictly correct. In all the higher du- 
ties of morality no one could be more 
unblameable. His kindness towards 
his family and friends, his scrupulous 
integrity, his disdain of every thing base 
and servile, were conspicuous to all who 
had opportunities of observing his rh»i 
racter, though never ostentatiously dis^ 
played. The last months of his life 
called forth other qualities, which sup^ 
port and dignify the hours of sorrow 
and sutfering ; a steady fortitude, that 
uttered no complaint, and betrayed no 
infirmity; with a calm and pious re* 
signation, in that spirit of Christian phi- 
losophy he had always cultivated, to the 
pleasure of his Creator. — GetUlerMtrC* 
Magaune* 



F. 



FAWKES, Walter, Esq. of Fam- 
ley Hall, Yorkshire ; at his house in 
Baker-street ; October 24 ; aged 5tf. 

Mr. Fawkes was returned a hiember 
for Yorkshire at the general election in 
1806, and retired from Parliament at 
the dissolution in the spring of. 1807. 
He served the oflfice of High Sheriff of 
the county of York, in 1823. 
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On the 10th of December 1823, he 
liad the misfortuae to lose his first wife. 
He married, secondly, January 4, 1816, 
the Hon, Mrs. Butler, daughter of J. 
Fernon, Esq. of Clontorp Castle, co. 
Dublin, and relict of Hon. P. Butler, 
third son of the Earl of Carrick. 

He was brother to F. Hawksworth, 
Esq. of Barmbro* Grange, and the 
Bev.A. Hawksworth^ofLeathleyHall, 
near Otiey, whose deaths have occurred 
within the short space of six months. 
Mr. Fawkes was a gentleman univer' 
sally esteemed for his urbanity, and 
most deservedly sustained tlie character 
of an excellent landlord as well as a 
kind master. In his public career he 
was a firm supporter af the Whig inte« 
rest, and a sbrong advocate for Farlia- 
mcutary reform. He was a great ad- 
mirer of the fine arts, and liad some 
plates of local views engraved at his 
own expence. He was the auth(»', also, 
of two political pamphlets, and of a 
** Chronology of the History of Modem 
Europe," 4to. 1810. — Gentleman's 
Magaxine* 

FOUNTAINE, Brigg, Esq. April 
20, at Swaffham, Norfolk, in his eighty- 
second year. 

In domestic life this amiable gentle- 
taaa displayed all the excellences that 
could endear a man to his family and 
servants. To the widow, the father"- 
less, the aged, and the infirm, his bounty 
was ever distributing sustenance and 
comfort ; and many are the objects of 
his beneficence, who knew not the hand 
tliat relieved them till unrelenting 
death deprived them of its aid. In 
social life he was most hospitable ; his 
gentlemanly deportment, polished man- 
ners, habitual urbanity, and cultivated 
mind, secured to him the esteem and 
respect of his numerous friends; his 
well-stored mind, replete witli solid 
knowledge and anecdote, qualified him 
for the society of the' great and the 
good; and an excellent memory, by 
help of which he could draw largely 
and appositely from a rich stock of 
classic lore (and having lived through 
a long series of eventful years, could 
refer to the various periods of their his- 
tory) made him a most instructive and 
agreeable companion. He was well 
versed in the andent classics, and was 
conversant with the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German languages. He 
pubtished in 1805 a translation from 
the original Spanish of Avellanda*s Don 
Quixote; which had a very limited 



sale, and its distribution extended little 
beyond a large circle of acquaintance, 
a circumstance attributable only to its 
being a too literal translation, not con- 
veying to the reader all the spirit of the 
origiiud; but when we consider that 
the translator had never visited Hie 
country of the author, we may have 
some idea of the difiSculties of the task, 
and award due credit to the perseve* 
ranee that enabled him to complete the 
undertaking. It is a work still con* 
sidered valuable for the purity of its 
language, and now becoming very 
scarce. 

Passionately fond of music, and an 
amateur performer, Mr. Fountaine ever 
patronized the emulous and obscure 
professor,' and had the satisfaction of 
seeing more than one become eminently 
successful and grateful. At Bath, 
which he occasionally visited fw the 
benefit of his health, he gratified his 
friends with frequent concerts, engaging 
the most distinguished professors to 
conduct them. At home he would 
muster a domestic orchestra, labour 
hard at Picki, Corelli, Haydn, and 
other celebrated composers ; and occa- 
sionally afford to his less criticining 
countiy neighbours a very delightful 
treat. 

For many years he amused himself 
with astronomy, having built an ob- 
servatory near his mansion (Narford 
Hill) ; and he corresponded with the 
late Sir William Herschell and Dn 
Maskelyne, the latter of whom visited 
him. He was also one of the race of 
old English gentlemen who preserve 
the ancient sport of hawking. 

His love of literature and music 
made him regardless of launching into 
public life, particularly of aspiring to a 
seat in the senate, altliough he was per-^ 
suaded at the general election in 1 784 to 
ofier himself as a candidate! for King's 
Lynn ; — he was not returned. He 
served the office of sheriff for Norfolk in 
1 775, and was for many years an active 
magistrate, dispensing justice with ai| 
impartial and merciful hand ; his friendly 
admonitions, proffered in the true spirit 
of a mediator, often appeased the dis- 
sentions of those who appeared befoie 
him ; and before the iron hand of time 
had crippled his activity, he was ever on 
the alert to shield the oppressed. 

His remains were interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Narford. He has left one. 
son, his only surviving child.'— Gentle' 
man*s Magaxine, 
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GEARY, Sir WiUiam, Bart. Di- 
rector of Green tvich Hospital, and many 
years Repreientative in Parliament for 
Kent; Aug 6; at Oxenheath, Kent; 
^nd 70. Sir Williaai Geary was the 
MOOtid and eldest living son of Sir 
fVancis, first baronet, by Mary, only 
chi2«l of Admiral Philip Bartholomew, 
of Kent, Esq. 

On the death of his fether in 1796 he 
saceteeded to the title, and having come 
into possession of a large prc^erty in 
right of his mother, settled at Oxenlieath 
Park, one of the most delightful spots 
in England, finely surrounded by woods, 
interspersed with bop plantations, as 
^ell as cherry orchards and at no great 
distance from the banks of the Medway. 

In 1796 he aspired to boa member 
for the county in which be had taken up 
his residence ; and accordingly presented 
himself as a candidate, at the same time 
with Sir Edward KnatcbbuU, and Fil- 
mer Hooy wood, Esq. The contest con- 
tinued during nine days, at the end of 
Which he wi» second on the poll, having 
4418 votes. Filmer Honywood, Esq., 
the unsuccessful candidate, and several 
6f the electors, petitioned against Sir 
William's election. On the 5th of 
May, 1797, the chairman of the com- 
mhtee, that tried the election, reported 
to the House, that Sir William was 
duly electa, and that the petition was 
not friv^rious or vexatious. In 1797, 
when fae declared his dissent from Mr. 
Gr^*8 plan of Parliamentary Reform, 
«< as being too nearly allied to Universal 
Suffrage," Sir William suggested a 
plan of his own, which was to divide 
the country into districts, each of which 
might send otte Member to Parliameof;, 
who could be elected at little orno ex- 
pense by those who paid poor's rates to 
the amount of 10^ or 20^ He eon- 
sidered the election by ballot «* as the 
only radical cure to the many ctils we 
experienced, more especially as it led to 
k good and substantial melioration*'* 

In 1802 he once more offered hit 
services, and having polled 4085 was 
again returned, the books having been 
kept open during the same period as 
befbre. Filmer Honywood, Esq., the 
^lisuccessfiil candidate in the former 
election, was returned with him, to the 
exclusion of Sir £. KnatcbbuU the suc- 
cessful candidate at the said electkm^ 
In 1^03, when the establishment of the 
Prince of Wales was brought before the 
House by Mr, Calcraft, Sir William 



spoke in favour of an immediate re- 
sumption of the splendour of the heir ap- 
parent. In the following session he op- 
posed Mr. Wilber force's proposition for 
an abolition of the Slave Trade, provided 
that measure was to take place imme^ 
diately, as it would be only a transfer of 
misery to the negroes, who would be 
exported by oUier nations. On tlie 15lh 
of Jan. 1810, he married Mrs. Dering, 
daughter of Ridiard Neville, of Fur- 
nace, CO. Kildare, Esq., and relict of 
Edward Dering, Esq., eldest sou of 
Sir Edward Dering, Bart and liad 
issue & son, born Nov. 20,1810, and 
another son, born in April 1816. — 
Ge9Uleman*s Magasdne* 

GIDDY, Thomas, esq. ; July 22, 
at Penzance, in Cornwall j 'aged 84. 
He was born on the 9th of October, 
1741. (O.S.) — the youngest son of 
Mr. John Giddy, of Trelayse, near 
Truro, and brother of the Rev. Edw. 
Giddy of St* Ertli, the father of Davles 
Gilbert, esq. M. P. for Bodmin. His 
classical education be ^owed to that, ex- 
cellent master of the grammar-school at 
Truro, Mr. George Conon ; and such 
was his ardour in tlie pursuit of know- 
ledge, that in running the school-boy's 
race, he soon left all competitors behind 
him. His early inclination was to the 
church ; but as one of the family was 
already destined for the clerical profes- 
sion, lie was placed with Mr. Geoi;ge 
Treweck, at Penzance^ with whom he 
acquitted himself to the entire satisfac- 
tion of that eminent surgeon. Nor was 
it less gratifying to observe his assiduity 
in attending the hospitals, and lectures 
on the difterent branches of medical 
science, in London. Among the cele- 
brated men of that day were Dr. Hugh 
Smyth and Drt William Hunter ; and 
of Hunter's splendid abilities^ both as a 
lecturer and an orator, Mr. Giddy spo^Le 
always with pleasure. From London 
returning to his. native coim^, Mr. 
Giddy commenced bis medical career at 
Truro, and not long after married, Mary, 
daughter of Mr. John Wolcot of Pen- 
ryn, who was nearly related to Dr. John 
Wolcot, the notorious Peter I^indar. 
She is now the last lineal descendant of 
the Wolcots. His profesaioEial skill 
was soon appreciated and crowded with 
success. About ten years he resided at 
Truro ; whence^ owing to a pulmonary 
afiection, he removed, in 1774, to Pen- 
zanoe, a climate more congenial, where 
he had formerly enjoyed uninterrupted 
health* When he left Truro be was ap- 
parently in the last stage of pulmonary 
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CDssuMptfon. Yet from that time even 
to the age of 84, he passed iris life 
without the least coknplaint, except 
slight casual attacks of gout. — In 1762 
he was admitted a member of the cor- 
poration of Penzance : he held the office 
of chief magistrate of the town no less 
than ten times, an event probably un- 
precedented in a charter similarly con- 
stituted, where no mayor can stand over 
for two years together. During his 
mayoralties two additions were made to 
the chapel -yard ; and he had the honour 
of attending Bishops Ross and Pelham 
to the consecration. The recordership 
of the town becoming twice vacant, it 
fell to his lot to swear the late and pre- 
sent Lords Falmouth into that office. 
In 1792, when tlie country was deluged 
widi the effusions of Paine, Volney, and 
other Deistical writers, assisted by cor- 
responding societies in league with re* 
publican France, with the view of in- 
troducing anarchy among mankind and 
idl its train of evils, for the counter- 
acting of which a society was established 
in London at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, called « the Society for pro- 
tecting Liberty and Property against 
Republicans and Levellers," Mr. Giddy 
came forward a champion in the cause 
of sound religion and good govern- 
ment; a very extensive branch was 
formed at Penzance by his exertions, 
and many valuable tracts obtained and 
circulated through the neighbourhood. 
He was a retiring, unobtrusive charac- 
ter : yet he enjoyed society ; and from 
Iris comprehensive mind and literary 
tequnnements he vras eagerly sought 
after by those who were acquainted with 
his social tidents. In convivial meet- 
ings he was lively and entertaining; 
aira amidst genuine wit, which was sure 
to excite mirth and hilarity, he was not 
to fintidioiis as to despise a pun, how- 
ever low a pun may be in the eye of 
pretended wisdom. But never did he 
use an expression to wound the feelings 
of those with whom he conversed. His 
mind was of that firm class that no 
irritation could, for a moment, throw 
Irim off his guard. In domestic life he 
was an affectionate husband, a kind pa- 
rent, and a friend ready to submit to 
any privation to promote the welfare df 
othe)^ To sum up the whole, he was 
unaffectedly learned, unostentatiously 
behevolent. Innovation he disliked in 
any shape ; but he was not a bigot. 
'And of hik -opinions he made no popular 



display. His religion was tlie religion 
of the heart. ;,It was built, indeed, upon 
a thorough knowledge of those sacred 
truths which were sealed by the blood 
of his Redeemer. Thus, then, he lived, 
*• doing jusUce, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with his God.'* And bo 
died as he had lived; for he died a 
Christian ! — Gentleman* s Magazine, 

GLASTONBURY, the Right Hoiw 
James Grenville, first baron of Butley, 
Somerset, a Privy Councillor, and a 
Lord of Trade and Foreign Plant- 
ations ; April 26 ; in Hill-street, Ber. 
keley -square ; in his 83d year. His 
lordslrip was born July 6, 1742, the 
second son of James Grenville, Esq. 
by Mary, daughter and heir of James 
Smytli, Esq. of Harden, Herts. His 
father was the third son of Richard 
Greaville, Esq. of Wootton, by Hester^ 
Countess Temple ; and was a Lord of 
the Treasury, Cofferer of the House- 
hold, Privy Councillor, &c. 

Mr. James Grenville, jun. was first 
elected to the House of Commons as 
member for Thirsk, on a writ dated 
Dec. 1 7, 1 766, he then taking the place 
<^ his uncle, the Hen. Henry Greiv. 
ville, who was made a Commissioner of 
the Customs. At the general election 
ia 1768, the family appear to have loKt 
their interest in that borough, as Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart, 
thenretnmed withoutcontestboth mem- 
bers (bhns^and his brother), as be and 
his son have ever since. Mr. James 
Grenville, however, again entered the 
House in 1770, as member for Buck- 
ingham town, on the death of another 
uncle, the Hon. Geofge Grenville. In 
1782 he was made a lord of the treasury 
«nd a privy councillor. He was re- 
ehosen for Buckingham at the general 
■elections of 1784 and 1790; but in De- 
cember that year was induced to accept 
thestewavdryofthe Cfailtern Hundrads 
for the purpose of succeeding to tlie re- 
{>resentation of the county, and supply- 
ing the place of his first cousin the se- 
cretary of state, then created Baron 
Grenville. He was again returned for 
Buckinghamshire at the general election 
of 1796, but retired in July 1797, by 
4igain accepting the Chiltem Hundreds, 
and October 20 tbllowing was himself 
advanced to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Glaatonbury of Butley, county 
Somerset, with remainder to his only 
surviving brother Richard, a general in 
.the an|iy,and his issue male. Neither his 
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lordship n6r his brother was evor mar' 
li^y atid his brother luTing died before 
him, April 23, 1823, the title becomes 
extinct. — Gentleman's Magazine. 

GRAHAM, Sir James, Bart., of 
Kirkstall, Yorkshire, in Portland Place, 
in his 72d year. Sir James was member 
of parliament for Carlisle. There had 
been a visible decline in bis health for 
a year before his decease ; but a relax- 
ation from his usual attendance on pub- 
lic business, and the renovating breezes 
of Brighton, were thought to have ope- 
rated so far favourably as to allay all 
apprehension of immediate danger. This, 
we believe, was also bis own opinion, as 
in a letter written from Brighton he ex- 
pressed himself with great cheerfulness, 
and described his health as much im- 
proved. The character of Sir James 
Graham, public or private, was as much 
above the compass of hasty panegyric, 
as it was above selfishness and hypocrisy. 
He was an active and useful public man 
in forwarding all the improvements of 
the country ; honest and iVank, and at 
all times ready to promote the well-being 
of the community. Though occupying 
a station which often (we had nearly 
said necessarily) calls forth the rancour 
of party bostili^, yet he had not, per- 
haps, a real enemy. In every relation 
of life he was exemplary. As a public 
servant, discharging the duties of a vo- 
luntary and honorary trust, he was ever 
ready with advice and assistance. He 
never stopped, to inquire to what party 
the applicant belonged ; to require his 
aid in a just cause was to obtain it. 
Every improvement of the city of Car- 
lisle received his commendation, and 
called forth his pecuniary aid : the pub- 
lic charities liberally partook of his 
bounty *. he neglected nothing, calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of his na- 
tive county. Sir James was the second 
son of Thomas Graham, Esq. of Ed^ 
raond Castle, near Carlisle, and born at 
that place, on the 18th of November, 
1753. He was created a Baronet in 
October 1808* In June 1781, he mar- 
ried Anne, only daughter of the Rev. 
ThomasMoore, of Kirkstall, (sole heir- 
ess of her only brother,. Major Thomas 
Moore, of the 4th regiment of cavalry, 
who died, unmarried, in 1784,) heir- 
general of the family of Arthington, of 
Arthtngton, in the county of York, and 
also one of the co-heiresses of tlie family 
of Sandfbrd (a very antient family, who 
may be traced to the reign of king John, 



and who were formeriy of Sandfoni- 
upon-Eden, dounty of Westmoreland), 
by whom he had issue tlu'ee sons and 
two daughters, of whom one son and 
one daughter alone survive : Sandford, 
who succeeds fjo the title, Scd ; and the 
I^y of Colonel Dalrymple, M. P. for 
Appleby, Lady Graham died about 
three years ago. — New Montiily Maga^ 
zine. 

GRAVES, Mr. Robert ; Septemljcr 
2 ; at his house in the Hainpstead-road ; 
aged 56. Mr. Graves was well known 
for his intelligence in sid>jecfs connect- 
ed witli the fine arts. 

He was the son of Mr. Robert 
Graves, of Catharine-street, in the 
Strand, whose most curious collection 
of Books and Prints were sold after his 
death in 1802 by Messrs. Leigh and 
Sotheby, and Mr. King, in a sale of 
more tlian 50 days. — The subject of 
the present memoir entered into the 
navy in early life, and during several 
years' actual service he visited various 
parts of the globe ; but the bias of his 
mind inclining to the arts, he withdrew 
from tlie navy, and commenced a close 
application to chalcography. 'At the 
sale of his father's exterisive collection 
he commenced the forming of a series 
of engravings, which he continued for 
several years, and rendered it nearly 
complete in the finest works of the dif- 
ferent schools. This Mr. Graves sold 
in 1812 to Mr. Woodburn; and they 
have since been dispersed among the 
different great collections. After having 
disposed of this, which had been the la- 
hour of many .years, he persevered in 
his favourite pursuit, and until within 
a few days of his death he continued to 
add to his stores. 

But his principal amusement was a 
work, which at present remains unpub- 
lished, a i)iographical catalogue oi all 
tliose illustrious foreigners who have vi- 
sited England, or are materially con- 
nected witli English history, extracted 
from almost all possible sources of in^ 
formation. It was begun by the late 
Joseph Gulston, Esq. who employed 
continually a number of persons to ex- 
tract from works in all languages the 
names of those connected with this ob- 
ject, and since his death continued first 
by Mr. Graves's father, and then by 
himself. It contains also a description 
of all the engraved portraits (in the 
manner of Bromley) known to exist of 
such distinguished characteirs. Heha& 
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likewise lef^ many other MSS. rdatiTe 
to this interesting study. 

Few ever equalled the deceased for 
acuteness of judgment, good taste, and 
deep historical knowledge; his opinion 
was so universally allowed in regard to 
engravings, that almost all tlie celebrate 
ed collections sold of late years by pub- 
lic auction were submitted to him for 
arrangement ; amongst many others, the 
catalotrues of II>bot, Townley, Bindley, 
Dowdeswell, and Sir Mark Sykes, aU 
test his superior intelligence, which con- 
tributed greatly to the high prices ol>- 
tained in tliese sales, tlis great atten- 
tion to portraits led his eye with certainty 
to determine tlie resemblance, and many 
hundredsuch original pictures have been 
ascertained by Ids diligence and study. 
His death is much regretted by his nu- 
merous family and friends. — GeiUle 
vuins Magazine. 

GREEN, Thomas Esq January 6, 
at Ipswich, most sincerely lamented, in 
his 56th year. 

Educated for the bar, but induced 
by the easiness of his circumstances to 
withdraw himself from its toils, Mr. 
Green had acquired a professional habit 
of researc!), which gave weight to his 
opinions, especially those which had re* 
ference to constitutional law. Removed 
from those hopes and fears which may 
Iiave sometimes influenced the conduct 
of other men, his political creed was 
firm and consistent: it sprui^ from a 
profound knowledge of events, which 
had led to the establishment of the 
liberties of his country, both civil and 
-religious, and was upheld by an ar- 
dent admiration oi the principles on 
which those liberties are founded. To 
this spirit of research and steadfast de- 
votion of mind, to the ennobling senti- 
mento which the love of freedom inspires, 
Mr. Green had united literary attain- 
ments of the highest order, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the fine arts, 
in the knowledge and relish of which he 
had not many superiors. A polite and 
refined deportment, which instinctively, 
as it were, combined the gentleman 
with tlie scholar, and above all a kind 
and friendly disposition, endearing him 
to those who knew him best, and giving 
fervency to his charitable feelings to- 
wards all mankind,, were the qualities 
which most qf his neighbours could ap- 
preciate, and therefore few mistake. 

He was the author of the following 
.works ; — *• The Micthodion, or a Poe- 
tical Olio, London, 1^88,** 12mo. ; 



<< An Examination of the Leading Prin- 
ciple of the New System of Morals, us 
that principle is slated aud applied iu 
Mr. Godwin's Enquiry concerning Poli- 
tical Justice, London, 1798,*' 8vo. ; 
second edition 1799; and *' Extracts 
from the Diary of a Lover of Literature^ 
Ipswich, 1810." 'ito,'~^ Gentle man* 8 
Magazine. 

GREGSON,John Leigh, Esq. stu- 
dent of Trinity College ; at Cambridge : 
Nov. 23d, 1824 ; aged 21. Mr. Greg- 
son was the son of the late Matthew 
Gregson, esq F.S. A. of Liverpool. 
He returned to Cambridge about a 
month since, was attacked with acute 
rheumatism, fever ensued, and, toucii- 
ing the brain, proceeded with dreadful 
rapidity, until the disease, in about tea 
days from his first attack, terminated 
in deatli. The most eminent medical 
men were in attendance, but all huuiau 
means were in vain ; and so short was 
tlie period of serious indisposition, that 
his afflicted sisters did not reach Cam- 
bridge till two days after his death. He 
was a most amiable and excellent young 
man, very kind and attentive to liis 
sisters, and promi!>ed to be a cumAirt 
and honour to his family. Their loss 
is tlicrefore proportionably great. — 
Gentleman s Magazine, 



H. 

HALDANE, Lieut. -Col. Henryl 
R.E. in February last. 

This officer commenced his military 
career at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, March 1st, 1768, where 
he was appointed cadet by the Marquess 
of Granby; and April 1st, 1771, he 
was appointed ensign in the corps of 
Engineers. Until 1776 he continued 
in Great Britain on duty as an engin- 
eer ; some part of the time at the forts 
in the north of Scotland, and a part of 
the time in the new works then erecting 
for the defence of P^tsmouth dockr 
yard. In that year he embarked for 
America, and in tlie autumn joined the 
army in the field under the command of 
Sir VV. Howe, and was present in the 
action of the White Plains towards the 
close of the year. He continued oti 
duty with tlic armies in the field, and 
was present in various military scenes. 
The first day's march after the landing 
of the army in the Chesapeake in 177? 
being with the advanced corps of the 
afmy, he was wounded, and obliged to 
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return to the sMps; but he jofaied it 
again in the Delaware, and was present 
at the capture of the fort on Mud- 
Itland, which obstructed the passage of 
tiie ships to Philadelphia. Part of the 
years 1778 and 1779 he was garrisoned 
at New York, where he [acted as an 
ald-de-camp to the commandant of 
that place, as well as performing his 
duty as an engineer. 

Towards the end of 1 7 79 he embarked 
with the army from New York on the 
expedition against Charlestown, where 
he served as an engineer during the 
whole siege ; and after the surrender of 
that place joined the army in the field 
under Lord Cornwallis, who remained 
in command of the army left in the Ca- 
rolinas, and who appointed him extra 
aid-de-camp in his family. After the 
action of Camden, in Carolina, in Aug. 
1780, his lordship made fevourable 
mention of this officer in his public let- 
ter to the Secretary of State ; and after 
the severe action at Guildford Court- 
House, in March 1781, in which our 
small army, consisting only of 1360 in. 
liuitiy, including a company of Yagers, 
aad about 200 cavalry, and being op- 
posed to at least 7000 of the enemy, 
had about 700 men killed and wounded 
upon the ground, his lordship recom- 
mended him for one of the vacant lieu- 
tenancies in the Guards, that corps hav- 
ing suffered considerably in the action, 
and no ensign being present except 
Snsign Stuart, who, being in Carolina 
on his private affairs, had volunteered 
Ms services with the detachment of 
Cruards serving in the Carolinas. He 
continued in the same ntuation with 
Lord Comwallis until the unfortunate 
close of the campaign at York Town, 
in Virginia, in Oct. 1781, when the 
British returned prisoners of war to 
New York, and ftom thence he accom- 
panied his lordship to England. 

From 1783 to 1785 he was employed 
as engineer in Jersey, whence he was 
removed to the new works constructing 
iit the vicinity of Gosport ; but in 1786, 
Lord Cornwallis being appointed Go- 
vernor-General of India, his lordship 
did him the honour to invite him to ac- 
company him thither. In May 1786, 
he sailed with Lord Cornwallis for In- 
dia ; and upon their arrival at Madras 
bis lordship appointed him his private 
secretary, and to be one of his aides- 
de-camp. 

Upon the war breaking out with Tip- 
17 



poo Sultaun, Loid' Comwallis took the 
command of the army serving against 
that Prince ; and the deceased accom- 
panied his Lordship, and was vrith hixff 
in all his actions, sieges, and military 
operations. Soon after Lord Corn- 
wallis nominated Captain Haldane to 
the office of Quarter- Master- General 
of His Majesty's forces in the East 
Indies, vacant by Major Grattan*s deatli, 
and his Lordship at ihe same time re- 
quested for him the brevet rank of 
Major, and his Majesty confirmed these 
appointments. The war with Tippoo 
Sultaun being terminated, Lord Coni« 
wallis returned to Bengal, whither Ma- 
jor Haldane accompanied him. In the 
following year, 1793, Lord Comwallis 
embarked for England ; Major Haldane 
did not leave Bengal till some months 
after, and did not arrive in England 
till the end of April, 1794. He re- 
ceived the brevet of Lieut. Colonel^ 
April 13th, 1795. In August that 
year, the commanding engineer at Gib- 
raltar having resigned his situation. 
Lord Comwallis made Lieut.-Colonel 
Haldane an offer of it, leaving its ac- 
ceptance entirely optional. For reasons 
not necessary to detail here, he begged 
his Lordship's perroissi<m to decline it ; 
but towards the latter end of 1795 he 
was appointed a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Engineers assembled at the 
Tower. On this duty he continued till 
the end of 1 796, when finding his health 
much impaired, he requested his Lord-, 
ship would permit him to retire upon 
the Invalid establishment of the corps 
of Royal Engineers, to which requesf 
his Lordship acceded. By this removal 
his brevet promotion ceased. It had 
hitherto been an invariable practice in 
the corps under the military department 
of the Ordnance, that those officers who 
had either regimental or brevet rank of 
field officer on the Invalid establSshment, 
should be continued in the future brevet 
promotion of the army ; but in the ge- 
neral brevet promotion of April, 1802, 
the name of this ofiScer was omitted. — 
Royal MilUary Calendar. 

H AMILTON,Charles Powell,Esq,, 
Admiral of the Red ; March Ifith ; at 
his seat, Fir If ill, near Dronford,Hauts, 
aged 77. 

He was son of Lord Anne Hamilton 
(so named from his godmother Queen 
Anne), third and youngest son of Jam<{s 
4th Duke of Hamilton, bv his second 
wife Elizabeth^ daughter and sole hehr 
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of pi^hy, Utard Oetttad of Btomley j 
his motfaei' was Mary, daughter and sole 
heir of Powell, Esq. 

This officer obtained post rank May 
18th, 1779, and commanded the Apollo 
frigate at the close of the American war. 
In 1793 he waa appointed to the Ca- 
nada, of 74 guns ; on the 6th November 
in the ftillowing year, that ship, in com^ 
pany with the Alexander of the ^me 
force, commanded by the late Sir Richard 
Rodney Bligh, having escorted the Lis. 
bOn aod Mediterranean convoys to a 
certain distance^ and being on their 
return to port, fell in with a French 
souadron under Rear Adtliiral Neuilly, 
By the superior sailing of the Canada, 
Captain Hamilton, after sustaining a 
running fight with two ships of the line 
and a frigate, was enabled to effect his 
Escape ; but the Alexa'nder had the mis- 
fbrtane to be captured after a most 
gallatxt defence of three bours duration 
against thrice her own force. 

Spme time after this event, Captahi 
Hamilton removed into the Prince of 
f)8 guns, and was attached to Lord 
Bri(|port*s fleet, when that nobleman 
took two French line-of^battle ships and 
re-captured the Alexander off TOrient, 
JPune 23d, 1795. On this occasion, 
however, the Prince was not fortunate 
enou^ to get into action. 

Our officer waa promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral, Feb. 20th, 1797; vice- 
admirai, Jan. 1st, 1801, and full ad- 
miral, April 28th, 1808. 

His son married, April 2d, 1805, a 
daughter of the late Judge Hyde, and 
^reat- grand-daughter of Edward, eighth 
Duke of Somerset — MarshaU^s. Royal 
Naval Biography. 

HARGADON,the Rev. Raymond, 
parish priest of Annadown, county Galr 
way, aged 70. For 36 years that he 
resided in this parish, be was unremitf 
tingly devoted to the deairest interests 
of his flock, in performing, with edify- 
ing fidelity and exactness, the sacred 
functions and arduous duties of a good 
pastor. His frugal habits, as well as 
the singular kindness of ti)e very re- 
spectable fkmily in which he lived for 
many^ years, en^kbled him to be always 
attentive to the wants of his indigent 
parishioners. He established a school 
in the parish chapel, to* the masters of 
which he bequeathed, in perpetuity, the 
interest of 200/. for giving moral and 
rdigious instruction gratuitously to 50 
of the most indigent and destitfUte 
children of the pari^, and fbr gtvhig 



(iatecheticia instmctidn to Ae pMi^'i^ 
general every Sunday. When pre- 
vented by debility from visiting tite 
abodes of distress, during tIte last sufn^ 
mer, he invited the poor, and distribut- 
ed in person amongst them upu-ardsof 
200/. In addition to the&e highly com- 
mendable instances of pure and disin- 
terested charity, he bequeathed 40/. to 
the poor of his parish; 40?. to forward 
the interests of the CathoHc education ; 
and 1001. to he applied to various cha- 
ritable purposes. The ictconsiderable 
residue of his effects h^ bequeathed to 
his poorer relatives. — (^ntl»iiian*s. Ma^ 
gazine. ■ 

HEATH COTE, C. Esq. of What- 
ton. Mr. Heathcote was descended 
from an ancient family in the county of 
Nottingham, w¥ere, and also in tfalb 
county of Derby, considerable estates 
are yet appendjages to the fanoily nian« 
sion. He w^ the eldest of a* ninnerous 
fkmily, born at the family man^on ajb 
East Hridgfo^d,ten milesfrom Notting- 
ham. He seems to have inherited thtt 
genius and eccentricities of his paternal 
uncle, the celebrated Dr. Heathcot», 
author of « Sylva," &c. His yoothfbi 
pranks were the talk of the village;, 
and his rapid advances in learning, 
while yet under the tuition of his father, 
obtained hin^ ^reat praise. Afterwards, 
he was sent to a grammar-school al 
]^urthampton» where he soon became 
preeminent aniong his fallows. Havinjg 
finished his preparatory studies, he wtts^ 
entered at one of the Universities, with 
a design of taking holy orders. It ap- 
pears to have been the unanimous wisth 
of both his paternal uncle and his fkBief, 
that this should be his final destination ; 
but he became impatient of control, 
launched into the labyrinth of dissip- 
lition, and left his college without a de- 
gree; and thongfa he afterwards, by 
persuasion, SE^bmitted himself to be ex- 
amined for ordintttion, conscious of his' 
own superior attainment^, he became 
disgusted with the ordeal^ and after- 
wards could never be preyailed upon to 
present himself to the hi^hop. At the 
summit of life he entered into the mar« 
riage state, and became the father of a 
numerous family. In all situations he 
supported the dignity of his birth and 
character, uniformly evinciiV ihe dispo^. 
sition and habits of a gentleoian. Mr. 
Heathcote*s scholastic attainments were 
not of an ordinary degree. Possessed 
of a daring mind, it seized on ita own 
speculations with avidity; the laws of 
r F 
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language were fkmiliar to bim; he 
studied the constitution and politics of 
his country, and became a proficient in 
the common and statute law. He com- 
menced as an author by contributing, 
tliough anonymoubJy, to some of the pe- 
riodical publications of his time. He 
published in 8vo. 1794, ** Remarks on 
the Corporation and Test Actsj** he 
translated the various charters granted 
to the town and county of the town of 
Nottingham, and to the corporate body, 
by our sovereigns of the earliest day. 
He also opposed some statements made 
by the truly learned Gilbert Wakefield, 
in. the Nottingham Journal, with con- 
siderable success. His conversation to 
his friends was familiar and open, in- 
telligent and sincere. In politics, he 
was a Tory ; in religion, a member of 
the Church of England.— G^n//e»iaw*a 
Magazine. 

HEN NIKE R, Sir Frederic, Bart, 
of Newton Hall, Essex, B. A. of St. 
Jolm's College, Cambridge, and Colonel 
of a battalion of the Essex local mili- 
tia, Aug. 6, at his chambers in the Al- 
bany, in his 32nd year j after a severe 
and painful illness of a fortnight, the 
acute sufferings of wliich he sustained 
with becoming resignation. He was 
born November 1. 1793, and was the 
eldest son of the late Hon. Lieut- Ge- 
neral Sir Brydges Trecotljick Henniker, 
Bart, who died July 3. 1816, and like 
his other connexions, received his edu- 
cation at Eton, where he made no incon- 
siderable progress in classical literature, 
and the beauties of which were ever pre- 
sent to his mind . He subsequently pur- 
sued his studies at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and on quitting the universi- 
ty, impelled by a desire of visitingforeign 
countiies, directed his course through 
France and Italy, to Malta, and thence 
to Alexandria and Upper Egypt, Nu- 
bia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and through 
Palestine, to Jerusalem, making his re- 
turn by Smyrna, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, to Vienna. The result of his ob- 
servations was published in 1822, in an 
Svo. volume, entitled, " Notes during 
a Visit to Egypt, Jerusalem, &c. '* and 
which in an easy and familiar style 
contains many amusing particulars of his 
travels, adventures, and perilous escape, 
being severely wounded by banditti, 
and left for dead, when descending from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Sir Frederick Henniker, in the spring 
of 1824, had canvassed the borough 
of Reading, in the event of a dissolution 



of the present parliament ; but from a 
difference of opinion on the vital ques - 
tion of Catholic Emancipation (to which 
he was strongly opposed), he withdrew 
his pretensions a few days anterior to 
bis death. 

His remains were removed on the 
12th» and, attended by his afflicted re- 
latives, tenantry, and friends, interred 
with due solemnity on the following 
day, in the vault with his respected fa- 
th»?r and family at Great Dunmow, 
Essex, in which parish Newton Hall 
is situated. — CentleniarCs Magasdne, 

HESLOP, the Rev. Luke, D.D. 
23d June. Dr. HesJop was ArchdeacoD 
of Bucks, Rector of St. Marylebone, 
&c. &c., the oldest senior wrangler, 
and the oldest archdeacon of all his con- 
temporaries. He was born about tlie 
year 1738, tlic youngest of a numerous 
frfmily, at Middleham, in the north of 
Yorkshire. He did not go to Cam- 
bridge until he had passed by some years 
the age at which students usual I v repair 
to the university. His name nrst 'ap- 
pears in the Cambridge Calendar, 1 764, 
when he took his degree of B. A. as 
SeniorWranglerof Bene*t College. The 
celebrated Paley, a north countryman 
also, had distinguished himself by the 
same honour the preceding year. Hes- 
lop afterwards became fellow of his 
college. In 1772 and 1773 he filled 
the ofiSce of moderator in the public 
schools, in the former of which years, 
Pretyman, (now Tomline) the present 
Bishop of Winchester, took his B. A. 
degree, and attained the same highest 
university honour. The master of Bcne't 
was at this time. Dr. Greene, Bishop 
of Lincoln. He had himself been Senior 
Wrangler in 1749, and appreciating the 
active talents and persevering industry 
of Heslop, made him first his examining 
chaplain, and almost immediately after- 
wards, that oflSce falling vacant, raised 
him to the dignity of Archdeacon of 
Bucks. On the various duties of this 
latter charge, Mr. Heslop immediately 
entered with uncompromising firmness 
and resolution, ; — a line of conduct 
which he laid down to himself and pur- 
sued throughout. To the archdeaconry 
was attached a stall in Lincoln. The 
bisliop becoming Dean of St. Paul's, 
next conferred on him the prebendal 
stall of Holborn in that cathedral, to- 
gether with the vicarage of St. Peter le 
Poor in the city of London. This vi- 
carage was resigned for tlie rectory of 
Adstock in Bucks, the last preferment 
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bestowed on him by his early and con- 
stant patron. On this living Mr. Hes- 
lop resided upwards of 25 years as an 
active parish p^tor and useful magi- 
strate; during the latter part of tliis 
period he held also the small rectory of 
Addington. His residence in Buck- 
inghamshire introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of the late Duke of Portland, 
to whose interests in the county he at- 
tached himself, and to whom he was in- 
debted for the preferment he afterwards 
attained. In 1803 he was presented by 
his Grace of Portland, then prime mi- 
nister, to the valuable rectory of Botliall 
in Northumberland, with which he also 
held the small rectory of Fulmer in 
Bucksk These livings, however, he 
shortly afterwards gave up, and was ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Portland, mi- 
nister of St. Marylobone, and also, as 
a make-weight conipensation for the 
resignation of Bothall (which was con- 
ferred on the tutor of the present dukej 
to the vicarage of St. Augustine's in 
Bristol, tlie presentation to which at that 
time chanced to be in the Crown ; the 
Dean of Bristol, the former incumbent, 
having been raised to the bench. In 
St. Marylebone Dr. Heslop finally settled 
himself in December, 1809, when he had 
already passed the threescore years and 
ten allotted to mortal vigour. His ad- 
vanced age, however, by no means pre- 
vented a most assdiuous attention to all 
the various concerns of that .vast and 
overgrown parish. In matters of public 
business, whoever is called by liis situ- 
ation or office, not only to do his own 
duty, but to make others do theirs, must 
often find many to oppose, and will 
have but a thankless and an irksome 
task ; such may, in some case?, have 
been the lot of tlie venerable Archdeacon 
of Bucks and aged minister of St. Mary- 
lebone. To his firmness, principally, is 
owing that the enormous spiritual evil 
in tlie parish of Marylebone, that of 
committing more than one hundred 
thousand souls to the charge of one 
pastor, was not perpetuated, as it had 
heretofore been palliated for the moment, 
by the erection of additional proprietory 
chapels, instead of the only efiectual 
remedy being applied, viz. a division 
into separate parishes. This remedy his 
suggestions chiefly pointed cut, rt'id this 
■his ready yielding up his own lights, 
enabled the Crown to begin during his 
incumbency. By one of the last acts 
of the last session of Parliament, tliis 
iong-called-for division has been carried 



into complete effect. - In the dischai^ 
of the ministerial duties of Marylebone, 
Ih. Heslop was ever ready to do more 
than could be looked for, either from 
his age or hi^* station. His heart was 
ever kind, and his ear ever open, to the 
calls of distress when brought before 
him; and the poor who went to him 
with their own little tales of want or 
difficulty will bear their testimony, that 
they always found him attentive to their 
complaints, and ready both himself to 
give and also to procure for thesii. pro- 
per relief. In private life, whoever knew 
him, will recollect the perfect urbanity 
and affability of his manners. In per- 
son tall and commanding, his appear- 
ance was that of a highly dignified and 
venerable clei^yman. Such was the 
extraordinary vigour of his constitution, 
that for the first eighty years of his life, 
he was never confined a single day by 
sickness, nor ever had recoui*se to me- 
dical remedies or advice : a rare exemp- 
tion this from the ills which flesh is 
generally heir to; yet such an unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of health, through- 
out so exteiuled a period, must be attri. 
buted in part, at least, to his own proper 
and teraperaie use of the blessing itself: 
he never knew what it was to have an 
head -ache. During this long arclidea- 
conship he published several charges to 
his clergy, marked hy sound practical 
advice : whilst resident in his living in 
Bucks, two short ** Exhortations to 
habitual and devout Communicants;** 
and whilst at Bothall, two sermons 
preached at the assizes, and at the visi- 
tation of the Bishop of Durham. At 
different periods he also published some 
pamphlets on the prices of corn, the 
value ol' land, &c. &c. To the very 
end of his life he continued extremely 
fond of all matters relating to calcula- 
t on, and was constantly employing him- 
self with a pen in his hand. He was 
throughout life indefatigable. In i 773 
Mr. Heslop married Dorothy, a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Reeve, a physician of emi- 
nence in the city. This lady, one son, 
and a daughter, married to Henry Par- 
tridge, Esq. of Hockham Hail, Nor- 
folk, survive liim. His remains were 
accompanied on foot (by the parochial 
clergy) to the new church of St. Mai^- 
lebone. Few men, even during a long 
life, have held* successively more various 
church preferment than Dr. Heslop. 
But the emoluments of all of them to- 
gether did not allow him to amass 
wealth. Instead of having to record of 
r r 2 
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BriHcslop) as wa^once-said of a certain 
.cfaoroh dignitary, and may perchance 
be said of another — that he <Htd 
*^ slkanefiilly rich/* -~ to the surprise of 
all wlio mi^udged his public means, and 
' kngfir n(»t the private demands upon it, 
'-tha late Rector of Marylebone died 
poor. >— New Monthly Magaxme* 

aiPPISI.E Y, Sir John Coxe, Bart, 

.joi Warfield Grove, Berks, recorder of 

Sudbury; X C. L., F. R. and A. & ; May 

Spin Grovesoor-street ; in his 80th year. 

liba Hippisleys are a Somersetehire 
-Awmly, which has been traced to an 
early period, .^ir John was t2»e only 
• SHTvivingsonof William Htppisley) Esq. 
of Yatton, Somavaet, l»y Anne, eldest 
daughter of Robert Webb, Esq. of 
Crcmihall, eounty 4£ Gkwcester (the 
representi^ire of the ancient fivnily of 
Cly^rA ffouae, Stunersei); he aras 
named €kwe, from his paternal grand- 
mother Dorothy, Anly daughter of Wil- 
liam Coxe, Esq. of £U»t Harptree, So- 
merset. 

He was a student of Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, axui €i»ated D. C L. 
Julys, 1776 ; he was early entered as 
a student, and became a Bencher of 
the honourable society of the Jnner 
Temple. In 1779 and 1780, being in 
Italy, he was engagedin mai^ commu- 
nications to government. At |lome, 
early in the latter ye^ir, he married 
Margaret, second daughter of Sir John 
Stuart, Bart, of AUanbank, county of 
Berwick. By this lady, who died at 
Brompton, September 24, 1799, aged 
44*, he had one son, John Stuart (borfi 
August 16, 1790), who has succeeded 
to hib. title, a^d tliree dau^ters. Mar- 
garet Frances, married (July 6, 1805} 
to Thomas Strangewayn Horner, Esq. 
of Mells Park, Soraca-set, Winclharo- 
Savbara, and Louisa- Anne. On bis 
neturn, in the follomng year, he waare- 
cemmended by Lord Nwth, thenat^the 
head, of the Treasury, to tlie Court of 
Dnrectors of the East India Company, 
by whom he was appointed to .that ser- 
vice with the advanced rank of four 
years. He resigned this employment 
in 1789, having held offices of great 
trust and. importance in the kingdom. of 
Tanjove during the war with Hyder 
'A%, and his son Tippoo Suitaun. 
Soon after his return to England be 
waaappointed recorder of Sudbury* and 
he waa thereby introduced, at the gene- 
ral election of 1790, into the represent- 
ation of that: borou^i. At the two fpl - 
lowing general elaetiwis^ in 1796 and 



1801, Sir Jsme$ Manridiand WtHnnia 
Smith, Esq. were returned, but at that 
of 1802 (Mr. Cresfugny having trans- 
ferred to Sir John lua interest in the 
borough, which, tiiough it had been fre- 
quent^ defeated, was of giieat power), 
he was again eleeied, and condnuedto 
sit for Sudbury tiU 1S19, when, having 
represented it in five parliaiDents, . Ipe 
retired. 

In 1792 he neturDed^o Itahr, wbem 
be continued till 179^, employed in 
many important negociations, the bene- 
fielai results of whicb ware acknan- 
ledged in the most flattering- manner by 
his majesty's ministers. 

In 1796rat tha instance of the late 
king of Wirtemburg, he Wias en^^aged 
in the negociation of that prince's nnaa- 
riage with the XMncess Royal of Great 
Britain, an alliance considered at the 
time as likely to be of great importance, 
his Serene Highness being the brother- 
in-law of the &nperorsof Gennany and 
Russia. In consequence of the mccess 
of that negociation. Sir John Come Htp- 
plsley was created a baronet of WarfieM 
Grove, Berks, AprildO, 1796. The 
reigning Duke of Wirtemburg, by let- 
ters patent, granted to Sir John and. Us 
posterity the right of bearing bis ikical 
arms, with the motto of the Gneat Order 
of Wirtemburg, " Amiciti«i virtutisqiie 
foedus. * * This grant was confirmed- by 
the King of Groat Britain's sign ma- 
nual, J^ly 7, 1797, and comnaanded^td 
be registered in the College of Arms. 
The arms of Wirtemburg are borne on 
the breasts of the ban>net*s supporten, 
which are eaglea regardant rising aabla. 
On the .alliance taking pJace, Sir John 
was appointed, together' with the Duke 
of .Portland, /Lord Gi«nrille, and Mf. 
Chancellor Pitt, a commissioner wbA. 
traistee of her Royal HlghneBs's-rascv- 
riage settlement. 

The benevolent and munificent act 
of his. late Mi^esty towards tlie.unfaiv 
tuoafee representative of the house of 
SUiart, and the expressive feelings .c£ 
dignified gratitude with which the bocin 
was accepted and acknowledged, aie 
facts generally known and applauded 
The distresses of the Cardinal of Ynrk 
were originally notified to bis Ma^jatfg^ 
in consequence of the letters addnsned 
to Sir J. Hippisley by the Can^iftl 
Borgia ; and the transaction may vneU 
l>e conskiered as an. interesting feaUu^ 
in the reign of George the Good. 

Sir John served as High Sheriff of 
&iek]QghamBbii« la ISoa In tbt 
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Mkne year he was named in iite charter 
of the Royal Instttudoii of Oreat Bri- 
tain one of the first managers 6f that 
corporation. 

Sir John Hippisley married, secondly 
(February 16, 1801), at Whattley, So- 
merset,, Elizabeth, daughter of the bte 
Thomas Hbmfer, of Melis P*rfc, Es<j. 
and relict of Henry Hippisley Coxe» 
Esq. M. P. for Somersetshire (who 
was very distantly related to our Ba- 
ronet, being descended from the heiress 
of the elder branch dt the Hippisley 
family, seated at Gamely, who, by a 
remarkiAle coincidence, had, by mar- 
riage with a Coxe, associated the two 
names in lier family also). By his 
second marriage Sir John acquired the 
mansion-hott^ of Stone Eiaston, but 
had no issue. 

On the installation of the Duke of 
CHoBcester as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in 1811, he re- 
vived the honorary degree of M. A. as 
of Trinity College. In 1816 he was 
treasurer of the Inner Temple. He 
was also a vice-president and constant 
supporter of the Literary Fund Society, 
«ne of the principal promoters of the 
literary institutions at Batli and Bris- 
tol, a member of the Gtov^nment Com- 
mittee of the Turkey Company, and a 
▼ice-president and efficient n>ember 
of the West of England Agricultural 
Sudety. He was for many years an 
active m^strate for Somersetshire, and 
ikme exceeded him in the zealous dis- 
charge of his judicial duties. 

In his senatorial capacity he bestowed 
considerable attention en the state of 
Ireland, and the question of Catholic 
emancipation, in favour of which he 
published ** Observations on the Roman 
CaflielicB of Ireland," 1806, 8vo. — 
<* Substance of additional Observations 
mtended to have been delivered in the 
Himse of Comrtions on the Petition of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland,' * 1 806, 
8vo.'—« Substance of his Speech in 
the House of Commons on the motion 
of the Right Hon. H. Grattan, re- 
specting the Penal Laws against the 
Catbolifes of Ireland, April 24, 1812," 
ato.-— *« Letters to the Earl of Fin- 
gal on the Catholic Claims," 1843, 
8vo. 

Sir John was alsomUch interested on 
the Tread- fifill question, and in 1823, 
published an octavo volume, recom- 
mending the Hand Crank- Mill as a 
•nbititUte for that machine. The work 
c«aiiited»of cowespondenee and com- 



muiiioMions on Prison Disdplifte, td- 
dressed to His Majesty's Secretary for- 
the Home Department. 

The particulars here related refer 
chiefly to the public life of Sir J. C. 
Hippisley, but if the moral portrait of 
the deceased be sketched from his con- 
duct as a husband, a fathvr, a friend, 
and a neighbour, it forms the best 
estimate of his worth. — GenU^man** 
Magazine* 

HOLLIS, John, Esq. Nov. 26th» ^ 
1824 ; at High Wycombe, Bucks ; i^ed 
81. He was the last descendant in the 
male line of an opulent dissenting fa- 
mily, well known in other counties, as 
well as in Buckinghamshire, for their 
zealous attachment to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, and for their li- 
beral support of it. The Hollis family 
left Yorkshire about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and established in 
the Minories, London, a trade in what 
is called hardware, by which they ac- 
quired very considerable property. Of 
this family was the celebrated republican* 
Thomas Hollis. The late Mr. Hollia 
was himself distinguished by his ing<a« 
nuous love of truth, and eager iiod 
ankious search after it, by his zeal in the 
cause of freedom, and by his kindness 
and l)eneficence. Those who knew him 
well, the poor in hb neighbourhood, and 
many per^pns in various situations, who 
received his benefactions without know- 
ing their benefiUrtor, will long expect in 
vain, if diey should expect that his place 
in society will be siqpplied to them. — 
GentlemarCs Magasine. 

HOLMES, Sir Leonard Thomas 
Worsley, Bart. Member and Recorder 
for the borough of Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, Commandant of the Isle of 
Wight Yeomanry Cavalry, and an act- 
ing magistrate for the county of Hants ; 
Jan. 10; at his mother's, Doyvager Lady 
Holmes ; after a lingering illness ; aged 
38. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Sir Henry- Worsley Holmes, LL.D. 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Leo- 
nard Lord Hohnes; born July, .1787. 
On the death of his father, the eighth 
baronet, April 7, 1811, he succeeded to 
the title; and June 5, 1813, married 
Ann, daughter of John Delgamo, Esq. 
and niece of Leonard Troughear, 
Lord Holmes (which title became ex- 
tinct in 1801) ; by whom he had issue 
three daughters and no son ; in conse- 
quence, this ancient baronetcy (one of 
the earliest creations of James I. ia 
161 1 ) becomes extinct. 
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• He was a man mIio, whether his cha- 
racter be contemplated in the relations 
of private life, as a son, a Imsband, and 
a father ; in social life, as a friend and 
a gentleman; or in public life, as a 
member of parliament and a magi- 
strate ; has not left his superior on this 
side the grave. His urbanity of man- 
ners, and kindness of heart, conciliated 
towards him the affection and esteem of 
all men and all parties, however differ- 
ing in worldly views, or divided in reli- 
gious or political opinion ; whilst his 
ample fortune, and great political weight, 
enabled him to second the kind aHcc- 
tions of his nature, and to be a friend 
to all around him. 

On the 19ih his remains were re- 
moved from Newport, for interment in 
the family vault at Arreton. The Isle 
of Wight never before witnessed such a 
scene as Newport then presented. All 
the shops were closed during the day, 
and business of every kind suspended, 
and each individual, from the nobleman 
to the cottager, appeared to vie with each 
other in showing respect to his memor}'. 
The funeral procession, which com- 
menced precisely at twelve o'clock, 
and extended nearly a mile in length, 
was composed of the male relatives, ser- 
vants, and tenants of the deceased, the 
heads of all tlie families of distinc- 
tion in the island, the members of the 
Philosophical Society, and Isle of Wight 
and Vectis institutions in Newport, every 
respectable tradesmen in the town, and 
the members of the several Masonic 
lodges in the island. Twenty-six car- 
riages were counted, and in them many 
persons of distinction. — Gentleman s 
Magazine. 



JERMYN,Edmund,Gent., Dec.^8, 
1824, at Harwich, greatly respectid, 
and in his 72d year. Mr. Jermyn was 
the sem'or Capital Burgess, and Cham- 
berlain of that borough. He was de- 
scended from the Depden branch of the 
very ancient family of tlie Jermyns, 
which was long seated at Rishbrook, 
now called Rushbrook, in Suffolk, which 
was possessed of land in that paribh as* 
early as the comm.encement of the 13th 
century; and one of whom was the 
erector of the venerable hall, a fine 
specimen of the Elizabethan oera. The 
cklcr branch of this family ended in 
heirs general, coheiresses on tfie decease 
pf Thomas Lcrd Jermyn, Baron of St. 



Edmund's Buiy, in 1703, who war the 
nephew of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. 
Alban*s, and theeldest brotlier of Henry 
Lord Jermyn, Baron of Dover. The 
Editors of " The Magna Britannia'* 
state in their account of this noble family 
that ** tliere is hardly a man in England 
of the name of Jermyn." Tlie ances- 
tors of the late Mr. Jermyn were for- 
merly seated at Great Welnetliam, and 
Hesset, in Suffolk. — Gentleman*! Ma- 
gnsdne. 

JERNINGHAM, Lady Frances, 
relict of Sir William Jemingham, sixth 
Baronet, of Cossey, Norfolk ; March 2 ; 
at her house in Bolton- Row ; aged 77. 

She was the eldest daughter of Henry, 
eleventli Viscount Dillon, by Lady 
Charlotte Lee, daughter of George, first 
Earl of Lichfield (and grand-daughter 
of Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, daughter of 
King Charles II.) She was married 
to Sir William Jemingham, in June 
1767. He was the representative of 
one of the few remaining families of 
English gentry, prior in date to the 
Conquest, and was descended, on hit 
mother's side, from King Eidward III. 
Sir William died in 1809, leaving by 
his widow, the present Baron Stafford, 
and Frances -Georgiana, lady of Sir 
Richard Bedingfield, besides two sons, 
since cut off^ in tlie flower of their age ; 
viz. William, who signalized himself by 
his distinguished bravery in the Austrian 
service ; and Edward, an English bar- 
rister, and Secretary of the late British 
Catholic Board, whose memory is af- 
fectionately cherished by all who knew 
him, and whose death was an irreparable 
loss to the members of his communion. 
The venerable lady whose decease we 
now record, had been declining in health 
for the last twelve months, and breathed 
her last without a struggle. Her dig- 
nified person, courteous manners, and 
undissembled piety, had long rendered 
her an object of veneration and respect 
to the friends of the family, and to the 
numerous individuals who participated 
in its hospitality. — Gentleman* s Maga- 
zine. 

JOHNSTON, Lieut-Col. Arthur; 
formerly in tlie IPth reg. foot, and 2d 
Ceylon battalion; late in His Majesty's 
regiment of Royal Corsican Rangers, 
and Assistant Commandant at the 
Senior Department of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Farnham; June 8, 1824; 
at Sliolden Lodge, Hants. 

As a military man. Col. Johnston 
will be long remembered in India> 
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especially for bis seizure of the capital 
of Ceylon in 1804, which was an 
achievement in oriental warfare not to 
be surpassed. With a detachment of 
70 European and 305 Native troops 
he penetrated nearly 200 miles through 
a mountainous and most unhealthy 
part of the Island, to the heart of tlie 
kingdom of Candy, and in spite of the 
destructive mode of warfare practised 
by the natives of that countiy, suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of their 
capital town ; ]Mit which, being dis- 
appointed in his expectation of support 
from other detachments of the govern- 
ment forces, he was compelled to eva- 
cuate, and under difficulties and suf- 
lerings the most appalling, his ammu- 
nition all spent, and his men sinking 
under disease, and barrasscd day and 
night by an invisible foe ; he neverthe- 
less effected his retreat to Trincomalee, 
with tlie loss of only eight Europeans 
and forty -eight Natives ; an exploit 
worthy of his family and of the British 
nation. 

His constitution, however, having 
been radically injured, by the climate 
of Ceylon, he was compelled to retire 
early from public service, and induced 
to alleviate as much as possible the 
sufferings of sickness, by domestic en- 
dearments ; in the relations of private 
life the energy of his intellect, the 
moral dignity of his principles, and 
the nobleness of his feelings, though 
acknowledged with esteem and respect 
by all that knew him, can be duly 
appreciated by those only, who had also 
earned his love ; lie lived in the exer- 
cise of many noble virtues, and he died 
with a purity and fervour of Christian 
faith which, while it soothes the 
remembrances, cannot but influence 
the lives of those with whom he was 
connected. 

Col. Johnston was the eldest son 
of the late John Johnston of Clare, 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, Esq. de- 
scended from the ancient family of that 
name in Annandale, in Scotland. He 
was born at Lifford, county of Donne- 
gal, July 1778, and married Feb. 1817, 
Martha, daughter of the late Thomas 
Smith, Esq. of Shalden Lodge, Hants. 
— Private Communication, 



KERR, William, M.D. at North- 
ampton, September 4, 1824, in the 



eighty-seventh year of his age, univer- 
sally respected by an extensive circle of 
friends. At the early part of his life 
he was surgeon in the Oxford Blue re- 
giment, which he resigned, and settled 
in the profession at Northampton at the 
age of twenty-six. In the year 1763 
was elected surgeon to the Northamp- 
ton County Infirmary, whicl was esta- 
blished in 1743, .under the superin- 
tendence of the late Dr. Stonehouse. 
From the general benefit which con- 
tinued to be derived by the afflicted, it 
was resolved by the governors in 1790, 
that a voluntary subscription should be 
immediately opened, to provide a more 
eligible situation, which also received 
the most ardent support of the clergy, 
with the benevolence of their parishion- 
ers throughout the county. When a 
suitable site of seven acres of land was 
obtained, on the east of St. Giles's 
church, and an edifice erected for the ac- 
commodation of ninety-six in-patients, 
and an unlimited number of out-pa- 
tients, admitted from all counties, the 
whole arrangements were confided to 
the direction of Dr Kerr, Mr. Charles 
Smith, and able architects. On the 
completion of the Infirmary, in 1 793, 
Dr. Kerr having afforded much general 
satisfaction to the governors by his un- 
paralleled attention to the institution, 
so much respectful deference was shown 
to him that no professional gentlemen 
were introduced by the governors but 
tiiose who had his sanction and ap- 
proval. This continued to be adhered 
to from tiie admission of the patients 
in the new establishment to 1824. In 
this year, when he had entered into his 
fiftieth year at the Institution, the go- 
vernors requested Dr. Kerr to sit for 
his portrait, which was painted by Mr. 
Phillips, R. A. and afterwards engraved 
by Mr. Sayer. He was a zealous 
friend to the King and Church Esta- 
blishment. Indefatigable in the early 
commencement of the war, 1793-4, he 
raised an entire regiment, called the 
Northamptonshire Fencibles, for the ser- 
vice of government, arid obtained the co- 
lonelcy for his son, now Major-general 
Kerr. He also raised a troop of North- 
amptonshire Volunteer Cavalry, of 
which he was Captain-commandant till 
1823, when they were disembodied. 
He was firmly attached to the borough 
of Northampton, and was at all times 
zealous in the public welfare. 

The central situation of Leamington 
Spa, and the very high opinion he en- 
F r 4 
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.tQcM4n?d ei the hmufid^i «ffe^ of 
those waters, in^il^^ him to t^ecgme a 
warz9 patron, in prooooting the iotercstt 
of. the ifi^abitf^its ; and <Iie magnificence 
fif the place o>?es its, fame chie^y to the 
recommendation of tlie venerable Dr. 
Kerr^ and the public spirit of others. 
On the lOdi of September his remain^ 
were interred in a vault witbia St. Se- 
pulchre*s churchy attended by upwards 
of forty governors of the Jn^rmary, 
who all sympathized in tl^e loss of theif 
ne vered friend. — Qeniknum'sH^gwisMe* . 



LAMB. Sir James ^lapd, Bart. 
D. C. L« T^liis geutlemaQ» when know ii 
by the name <of Burges, greatly distin* 
guished himself in i^litics and litera- 
ture. 

He was the only son of George 
B urges, £sq. a military officer, and 
afterwards comptroller-g^neral of the 
customs in North Britain, by the ho- 
nourable Anne Wichnoure Somerville, 
only daiighterof James, ti;nth Lord So^ 
m^vilj^, and was born at GibraltaiT^ 
June 8, 1752. He was about seven 
years under the t^itbn of the Hev. Dr, 
SomerviUe, juithor of *< The History of 
the Eeignof Q^een Anne,&c.** during 
which time he attended for the space of 
two years the University pf Edinburgh. 
He was then placed at Westminster 
scliool, where he con,tinued till Christ- 
mas 1769, when be was removed to 
University college, Oxford, and plac^ 
Vi.Qder the tuition of Dr. Scott (now 
L(H:d Stowell). Having left the Uni- 
versity in 177^, he made the tour c£ 
France, Italy, Switzerland^ and part of 
Germany. On his return he attended 
the- courts in Westminster-hall ; and in 
Easter Term, 1777, was called to the 
\»f by the «ociety of Lincoln's Inn. 

On the 3 9th of June that year, he 
xf^funti^ tlie hopouirftble Elizabeth Noel, 
second daughter of Edward Viscount 
Went worth, who died in 1779, without 
i^ue, In 1 778 he piublished " Heroic 
JE^pistles from Serjeant Bradshawin the 
S^des» to John Dunning, Esq." De- 
fi^mb^r 16, 1780, he piarried, 2dly, 
^ipnes thiird daughter of Lieutenant* 
Cqlfinel Iiewis Charles Mont^lieu, Ba- 
ipn of St. HypoUte; by whom (who 
4jif4 Qctober 17, 181Q) he hvd issui^ 
ten children. In 1733 app^red his 
'< Cot^fdjsr^tipns on ti^e Laij^ of Insol- 
YWcy»** .8vp ; afi4 a *' I^ter to tli^ Earl 



of E^i^afii a» fab U^ ^vppMMl 
Act of Insolwncy," 8to. 

These were works of acknowledge 
merit and authority. He was, bowever» 
induced to r^cng^uish the profession 9f 
law« III very early life he had.fimned 
a close intimacy with Mr. i?itt and the 
late Duke of Leeds, who» being aojcious 
to attach to their party one so lifghly 
taienM, prevailed upon ,him ^ eoibojrk 
in polHical a0aivs. 

In 1787 he wa^ returned Id. P-ior 
UeUton in Cornwall,. and in 1790J:e.« 
chosen. In August 1789 he waa ap- 
pointed one of the under seorclaicias of 
«tate fer the £MMgo departx^en^ In 
the course of that yefr, Mr* Bui;gsa 
published an '< Addr^^.to the Counliy 
Gentlemen o£ i^glaod a/ad Wales, oa 
County Courts," 8vo. ; aad in 17^, 
** Letters on the Spavifh j^sSB^&tiiiU «t 
Nootka," 8vp. publi^hi^ under the sig- 
nature of Verus. He al^ privalely. 
printed a ** NarratiV'C of the Nogocia-' 
dons between France and Spain ia 
1790." In 1794, Mr. Surges, Bven 
Nepean, and Stephen Cottesce^l, E^irs. 
were appointed Joint Cpmxius«ione^>oi 
the Privy Soal. 

Mr. Burges and another ui?d«rsS«c«- 
retary of state^ofca^gaoial taimt» aai 
attadiment to the British oonstiti^tioQt 
not mere aecviUty- to the government^of 
the time, were the founders of ** Thfi 
Sun*' newspaper, vnder tbesaiKtioaof 
Mr. Pitt. AoM^g^the effusions of wit, 
humour, and satire wil^i whibch he. en- 
livened the coliipins of that nejirsp^p^ 
in its early days* were a series of vecseft 
entitled Tit^ Caimu^, in wldch he pouc- 
trayed, with poetktd spirit and cbaracr. 
teristic truth, the chi^ members of th^ 
Oppositioft at that period ;, and sevei^ 
admirable tales, awong which was TM 
Buliop's ff%. Of a graver cast wi^re a 
series of letters under the signature of 
Alfred, in whiph he to^k a eoqaprclMfn. 
sive view of the several s^tes, poUticq^ 
objecl9y and relative iinlerests of .all ^<t 
^ ropean governments. These letters hei 
collected, and publi^h^in 17^2, in oi^e 
&VO. voluiine^ which oontavis.such sqiid 
matter .as nv»y be useful to stattM^ei^aft 
all periods. 

Qa resigmg his oiice of i»nd9r.4^ 
cretary of staff, he was Cfentedi OpK^^bfiT 
SI, 1795, a Baronet, of Bumlle, 
Berks ; and was also appointed for life 
Knight Marshal of the King's house- 
hold. 

llm^ nQvv^tiradfrom all p<#|iipa1 
dtttiesj he dfvoted \wm^ antW^\y*ft^ 
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UtwmjW^Uv^ In 1796 be piri>Kahfld 
a mvchrapproved poem, entitled " The 
Birtl^irod Triumph of Love," 4to. The 
pUo was taV«n from a series of plates, 
«• The Birtb and Triumph of Cupid," 
pubUsbed by Mr. P. W. Tompkins, in 
Bond St<«et ; the beautiful designs of 
which originated from the Princess 
Elizabeth. A copy of this was sold at 
his r sale*, with a complimentary letter 
and A manuscript X4atin poem on love 
by Dr.Viocent. 

During 1799 and 1600, Sir James 
WBA engaged in composing .and printing 
an heroic poem in 1 8 books, celebrating 
the character and achievements of Rich- 
ard the First Whikt it was passing^ 
through the press, he sent copies to 
many of his poeMcal friends, for their 
opinion on its merits. They were ac- 
companied by tbe.foUowing note : 

** Sir James Burges takes the liberty 
of yeq^estipg that, as this is merely a 
private impression of a very few copies, 
for the sole purpose of obtaining a can- 
did criticism of the work, it may not be 
shewn to any one. In this confidence, 
he has the honour to send it to Mr. — ^ 
The. remainder is printing, and will be 
forwarded as soon as possible. 

" Dartmouth S^eeif Jan. 25, 1800." 

At the sale of Sir James I«amb*8 libra- 
ry, three of these copies, each containing 
the above note, were sold; one " with 
remarks and corrections by J. Anstey ;** 
another witb very discouraging <* re- 
marks, corrections, and general observi- 
ations throughout, by Mr. Boscawen ;** 
and the third with particularly flattering 
*< remarks throughout, and an auto- 
graph letter, by Ricbaiti Cumberland." 
A fourth copy followed, « collated by 
Sir J. B. Burgas, witli Cumberland, 
Sptbeby, Filj^-rgerald, Pye, Anstey, 
Boscawen, and Archd. Nares; manu- 
script letter of Mr. Boscawen*s in- 
serted." The poem was finally pub- 
li;shed in 2 vols., 8vo., 1801. A few 
years after he produced, in conjunction 
with Mr. Cumberland, a sacred poem, 
entitled <' The £xodiad," wbich is 
characterised by a poetical as well as a 
pious fervour. The first part appeared 
in 1807, the second in 1808, 4to. .His 
play of •* Riohes, or the Wife and 
brother," founded on Massinger's 
*' City Madam," and acted at the Ly- 



* By Mr. S(iuthgat«e^ J»n. 20, and two< 
f9^owi^g days, , 



ceum Disetre by tiie.Drury Itfuw Coav> 
pany, was pubtisbed in 8vo. inl8 10 ; atid 
to him has been ascribed the Conow 
Opera of «« Tricks upon TraveHera,*' 
never printed. The Itomanee of * * The 
Dragon Knight" was undoubtedly his. 
All were marked by taste, judgment, 
learning, and imaginatifSn. 

Sir James the third time^entered the 
xi^atrimonial state, by martyingy SepiU 8. 

1812, Lady Margaret, daughter of 
James, 5tb £arl of Baloarras, tmd re- 
lict of Alexander Eordyce> £sq. By 
her, (who also died bdore hiin» Deceow 
ber 1, 1814), he had no issue. 

In 1821, by royal sign mwual, be 
was permitted to assume the name of 
Lamb only, and bear the arrosrof Lamb 
quartered with those of I|ufgciB. In 
the latter part of his life Sir James de- 
voted his talents to tbeok^cal writings, 
and in 1819 he pMNisheid in qwfflo> 
*' Reasons for a new T^nsla^on of the 
Bible." 

Sir James was tall in stature^ and 
handfome in person. His manners 
displayed dignity without pride. He 
was cooscious of bis own talents and 
attainments, but always ready to raspect 
those of others. Jn the private reUttteaa 
of life be was kind, affectionate, and 
hospitable ; an admirer of music, and a 
performer. It is singular that, even 
when in public life, no pen was ever 
employed personally against him. His 

own pen was never instigated by per.> 

sonal pique, but simply inspired by an 

ardent desire to aid the general welfare* 

— GenUemafCs JHfagMtuii, 

LEMON,Sir WilUam, Bart D. C.L. 

M.P. December 18, 1824^ at his seat» 
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Anne, daughter of John. Williams, Esq. 
of Caraanton, the subject of this me- 
moir, another son, and two daughters. 
Sir 'William Lemon was bom in 1748. 
He was first elected to Parliament in 
1769, for the borough of Penrhyn. 
In 1772 he vacated his seat by accept- 
ing the Stewardsliip of the Manor of 
E^t Hendred, in order to stand can« 
didate for the county of Cornwall ; but 
losing the election, he was re-chosen for 
PenAjm. In 1774 he was returned 
for the county, which he continued to 
repfcsent ever after. He generally 
sided with the Opposition. He was 
created a Baronet, May 3. 1774. In 
] 803 he was chosen Colonel of the 
Royal Cornwall Militia. 

Sir William Lemon married Jane, 
eldest daughter of James Buller, of 
Morval, Cornwall, Esq. (by Jane, 
daughter of Allen first Earl Bathurst), 
through whom he acquired great in- 
fluence. By her he had issue twelve 
children, the tenth of whom, Charles, 
who has been Member for Penrhyn, 
succeeds to the title and estates. 

Mr. Polwhele (iv. 112.) gives the 
following character of this venerable 
Cornish representative : 

** Sir William Lemon has passed 
through perilous times, such as ^e an- 
tagonist of Sir Robert Walpole never 
saw ; and with 'a power possessed ^by 
few, he has been able not only to re- 
concile contending parties, but to con- 
ciliate to himself their esteem and affec- 
tion. In him we justly admire the 
old country gentleman, faithful to his 
King without servility, — attached to 
the people without democracy. Whilst 
many, fearful of incurring the suspicion 
of republicanism, abandoned the cause 
of liberty. Sir William stood firm in 
the ranks of independence, and had 
even the resolution to express his dissent 
from the Minister at that unheard-of 
moment, when opposition to Adminis- 
tration was considered as synonymous 
with disaffection from Government. 
Such was the conduct resulting from 
a strong mind,' a sagacity in judging 
of the probable issue of things, and in 
penetrating the views of men, and from 
a conscious feeling of integrity. Open 
and unafiTected, however, as he always 
was, there were none who could mis- 
take his principles : candid, courteous, 
and benevolent — there were none who 
could do otherwise than applaud them. 
It is to this undissembling spirit, this 
urbanity of manners, and suavity, of 



disposition, united with that intrepidity, 
we are to ascribe his success in pleasing 
all, though he flattered no man's pre- 
judices, and did homage to no man's 
opinions* That Cornwall cannot boast 
of others resembling Sir William Le- 
mon, I would by no means insinuate. 
Without such characters we could never, 
after so long a struggle with difliculties, 
in history unexampled, have attained our 
present height of prosperity and glory.** 

Sir William made several additions 
to the family estates in the county of 
Cornwall. In 1768 he purchased the 
manor of Fenton, or Venton- Vedna, in 
the parish of Sithney, of Sir Edward 
Bering, Bart, and others the repre- 
sentatives of the Lowers. In 1786 he 
purchased of the Trefusis family the 
manor of Trythance. In 1 792 he pur- 
chased the manor of Ardevro, or 
Ardevora, in the parish of Filley, of 
Sir James Laroche, Bart, one of the 
devisees of the last Earl of Radnor. 
He also purchased the manor of Res- 
tronguel in the same parish as Cardew,, 
of the late Lord Clinton. 

His brother. Lieutenant - Colonel 
John Lemon, who represented TVuro,. 
&c., in several Parliaments, died iii 
April 181 4. — Gentieman*s Magazine* 

LENS, John, Esq. M. A. ; His 
Majesty *s Ancient Serjeart at Law ; V- 
August 6; At Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight ; in the 69th year of his age. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens was born Jan. 2, 
1756 ; he was a native of Norwich,, 
and may be justly ranked amongst the 
most distinguished of its citizens. He 
was the son of Mr. John I-.ens, an 
eminent Land Steward, and was edu- 
cated at Norwich ; during which time 
he nearly lost his life whilst bathing at 
Heigham, but was rescued from a pre- 
mature death by the intrepidity and 
exertions of a schoolfellow. After he 
left Norwich school, he was placed for 
some time under the tuition of the 
Rev. John Peele; from whom he went 
to Eton. Thence he proceeded to 
St. John's College, Cambridge; where 
he took a degree in 1779 as Fourth 
Wrangler (the three before him being 
Jones, late Tutor of Trinity ; Marsh, 
the present Bishop of Peterborough; 
and Christian, late Chief Justice of 
Ely) and Senior Medallist. He after- 
wards became one of the standing 
Counsel to the University, and a Fel- 
low of Downing College ; and so 
highly was he esteemed there, that no 
doubt can be entertained, if he had 
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desired it, that &U parties would have 
united to place him in the situation 
of one of the Representatives of the 
University in Parliament, but he uni- 
formly declined every application to 
become a Member of the Legislature. 
On leaving the University he entered 
himself at Lincoln*s Inn, and was in 
1781 called to the Bar. He first prac- 
tised in the Conrt of King's Bench, 
but being created a Serjeant, he con- 
fined himself chiefly to the Common 
Pleas; he was afterwards made a 
King's Sergeant, and on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Serjeant Shepherd to the 
situation of Chief Baron of tlie Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, he became the 
King's Ancient Serjeant, wluch entitled 
him to the highest rank at the Bar, 
with the exception of the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens first went the 
Norfolk circuit, but soon changed that 
for the Western ; of which he was for 
many years the leader and ornament. 
In 1817, while in full possession of his 
mental and bodily powers, he was 
induced by a delicacy of feeling peculiar 
to himself to quit the Western circuit 
for tlie sole reason that he considered 
he ought to make an opening for 
younger men. Tlie Barristers of that 
circuit, on his retirement from it, pre- 
sented him with a sfjlendid silver ink- 
stand, with an inscription expressive 
of their great attachment to him, and 
their sincere regret at his loss. It has 
been erroneously stated in some of the 
public prints^ that he was disappointed 
at not being elevated to the Bench ; it 
is believed, that he more than once 
declined tliat honourable situation, 
arising from a most extraordinary dif- 
fidence in himself and his own powers. 
During the last illness of his friend 
Lord EUenborough, he undertook the 
duties of a Judge on the Home Cir- 
cuit, and he discharged them with a 
dignity and ability which called forth 
the unqualified approbation of the pub- 
lic and the Bar, and refiec/cd upon 
himself the highest honour ; he alone 
was apprehensive that he had not done 
all that the duty of a Judge required. 
Mr. Lens was held in the highest es- 
timation by the present King, who 
considered that his virtues and talents 
would have adorned any rank. Be/ore 
Serjeant Shepherd was appointed So- 
licitor- Genera), the situation'was offered 
to Mr. Lens, in the most flattering man- 



ner, by the Prime Minister in person, 
agreeably to the express eommand of 
the Prince Regent: Mr. Lens being 
assured at the same time that he should 
be bound to no political line of conduct, 
and that the appointment should open 
to him the first situations in the Law : 
this offer he firmly, but respectfully, 
declined to accept. Tlie place of Chief 
Justice of Chester was subsequently 
proposed to him, but which, altliough 
a situation of considerable rank and 
emolument in the profession, and un- 
connected with any political feeling, he 
also refused. His knowledge of the 
laws of his country, was very extensive. 
As a speaker he did not affect the 
highest range of oratory, but his 
speeches had merits of a rare and pre- 
cious kind. He was cultivated in 
manners and in mind; his language 
had frequently the merit of force and 
elegance, and always that of propriety ; 
and in all the legal contests in which 
he was engaged, he never for a moment 
forgot the character of a gentleman ; 
in short, both in and out of his profes- 
sion he was considered the standard of 
all that was honourable and dignified 
in man. He early attached himself to 
the party of Mr. Fox, and was a con- 
stitutional whig, and from these princi- 
ciples no excitement of interest or 
ambition could ever induce him to 
deviate. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens had, a year or 
two ago, been visited by a severe mal- 
ady, which required chirurgical assist- 
ance, and he was attended by tlie most 
eminent Medical Professors of the 
day. He bore tlie operation that was 
deemed necessary with the patience and 
fortitude which might be expected from 
a calm, firm, and resolute mind, and he 
rewarded tlie gentleman who attended 
him vrith a grateful and even princely 
liberality. The effect of the disease, 
and the nature of the operation, though 
it removed the immediate cause, gave, 
however, a shock to his constitution, 
from which he never recovered, and 
induced him to resign all professional 
pursuits. 

In 1818, Mr. Lens married Mrs. 
Nares (the widow of John Nares, Esq., 
the magistrate) , whom, however, he bad 
tlie misfortune to lose in June 1820. 

The following character of this la- 
mented gentleman, is extracted from a 
poem called « The Bar." 
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**Jj^\ foamed LKKi-*«>«8 contrasts 

alwajrs please. 
Like a oaiiB sommer hke reposed ait 

ease. 
Till vfvrtn cciUaott, like- a migbty wind. 
Uplifts the depth and yoltifne of his 

miiiA; 
Tlien, as if race'd from slumber, o*er 

bis ground. 
He rears notwi^a torrent's thundering 

sound; 
liar like m shaHow stream ' runs dimp- 

Ungon,* 
'TUl in faint mtmnurs all ks strength 

be gone, 
B«t gentfy sweUtng from its cc^ioiis 

source, 
Like a vast river, rolls with steady- foMe, 
Baak Mi --yet iia*«r o'erflowing its 

^^^■^^ A ^■■T fill • 

JlgnU LUMIUtl , 

Orif, perdiance, theiruaRt stream diotild 

stray. 
It warms and finrtiliaes on its way. 
And strews with many « leaf and classic 

flower 
All that was wild and barren waste be. 

Butgfe«ler,nobler<|md{tie8tbaii^iC8e^ 
Ate bis, vfko nerer &wbs, or stops to 

please^ 
yffho wi& stem independence Set his 

shield, 
'B» faollow^soul'd aralNtioit< seoms to 

yield. 
For power or place, or paltry selfish ends, 
Ne*er sells hm conscience, nor deserts 

his friends, 
fi9t Stands^ (nor s^s for proffer*d ho- 
nours past,) 
UnshdLenHand consistent ti» the last* 
Bare vhrtoes these ! above all price or 

praise. 
And seUbm fisund in these degenerate 

days; 
liitt &ese far on* the muse may preiidly 

claim> 
Aiulwith their splendid rays emblawJn 

LsMs'sname." 
New MoMikfy and GenikTrum*s Mn- 
gazines, and PrwaU Co mm unicaUmtf. 

JjI LFORD, the lUght Honourable 
'Dumas Powysy Baron of, of Lilford 
Park, CO. Northampton, andof Atherton 
and Bewsey, co. Lancaster ; July 4^ in 
GnM«ener Place. 

He was the«ldestson«f Thomas first 
Lord Lilford, by Mary dmxgfater of 
GalfridiH Mann, of Brocton Malherbe, 
and niece of Sir Horatio Mann, barC^ 
K. B. Ambassador to the tCourt of Flo- 
rence; was bom Aprils, 1775; and 
received his education at St. John's CoU 



lege, Cfunbridge^ whffre Ik 'obtainecr tMe 
d^rees of B. A. 17^, and M. A. 1863. 

On the 5th of December, J 797, be 
married Henrietta-Maria, eldest dangb- 
ter and horess of RobertVemon Atiier.. 
ton, of Atherton Hall, co. Lancaster, 
Esq., and by her (who died August 11, 
1820) had issue, Thomas Athertoa> 
present Baron Lilford, and eleven other 
children, six daughters and'fite sons. 

On Wecbesday, the 13th, his nlortal 
remains were deposited in the family 
vault at Achurch in the county Nortik- 
ampton« The funeral was private; 
being attended only by the family and 
immediate connenons of the deceased 
Lord , and by the Oundle and Thrapston 
troops of Nortbamptonshhre cavalky, of 
the latter of which the Noble Lord had 
long had Ifae command. Their offSat 
of attendance had been Tohmteered ill 
the most ie^[)ectful and i^fectionate 
manner, and accepted on the part of thfe 
ftmily with a fall apprecia^on of tba 
motives under wMch it was made. 

With powers- of mincl whidi fitted 
him to take an active part in public iife» 
in vrfaich, when occasion called him 
ibrtb^ he was not backward to show 
himself; he coilrted retirement ta the 
chief scene of his duties and pleaauresy 
devoting his uneeaang attention to the 
education of his children^ andi seeking 
delight in domestic endearments atid 
sodal intimacies^ 

For both he was admirably calcnlated 
by a sensibility that was deep and 'tend«', 
an understanding large aiKl cultivated^ 
and a taste exquisitely refined. He de^ 
lighted in excellence of every kind ; but 
chiefly in the exceUenee of goodness 
and wisdom ; of which, while studying 
to form himsdf after the model of a 
revered, father, he sought out living> 
examples and associates among every 
rank and description of men. Upright, 
honourable, independent, faigiMninded, 
hu temper might have carried him into 
too muohifof abstraction, had not real 
ChristiaBity given him the right bias 
and aim. His moral mark was always 
htgii^ and be pursued it humbly, judg- 
ing every part of his own comhict with 
scrutiniaing severity, and though always 
admired by others, seldom or never 
satisfied wi& himself. As an knpesative 
duty he -Uras diligent in doing gODd,md 
uiM^ectedly careless of showing or con* 
ceiding it. His mind was distinguisfaed 
both 1^ delicacy of feeling and by purity 
of m«»tive^ hokting die love of ptaisa in 
strict 6ut]gectioa; his piety was sincere 
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4md uBobtrtio^ ; It flowcd^M nttundly 
in the strain of his coBTersation as it 
lived in the actions of his daily life. 

Embracing in. his afibction the wiiole 
Church of Christ, he was in particular 
an attached member of the churchof 
Bnglaad. He agreed cordially wilh 
lier doctrines and insdtutiona, not as 
an habitual prejudice, but in enUgbt* 
ened'knowledge and deliberate love^ 

As a member of the Inghest legis- 
lative assembly* be was addicted tano 
politieal master; nor were politics the 
atmospiiere inwMch be breathed freely, 
or took deli^^ Yet he entered it, se- 
cured from its inliBC^on, in the strength 
■ of his indepandeaoei and sanctity of 
'higher principles and references, tlian 
with the maxims or connexions of the 
political world He combined a ge- 
nerous love of freedom with the de- 
termined support of order. In n>o- 
meatsof peril he was always seen at 
bis post; in ordinary times lie was best 
pleased to confide in others. 

Such a man was he-who is now taken 
from his family, his friends, and the 
world, in the very vigour of bis age, 
and at the fuU period of- advancing- ex* 
celleRce. His deatb was sudden ; but 
in no respect was he unprepared. With 
the practical conviction t2Mt life was 
uncertain, and with the persuasion that 
bis own life would be short, lie brought 
every action to a speedy and regular 
account, and in studying how best to 
live, died- daily. 

It is good to^ record that such men 
are sent into existence, and that tliey are 
-snatched from it without a full reoenio 
pense in the present •scene. Such lacts 
convince us that this world, in its best 
fbrm, b not a reward, but a prepar- 
ation. 

This record is written as though it 
would be subjected to the scrutiny of 
that judgment to which the writer has 
joSben confidentially peferr^d J a judgment 
which tolerated no vagueness, and which 
abhorred all exaggeration,- which weigh- 
ed scrupulousiy the value of words as 
the pictures of things. It is a true re- 
eoid; untainted by partiality, though 
flowing iVom the pen of old, and Ikitb- 
Aal, and fond affection ; from one who 
spoke the words of truth to him with 
unraserved freedom, but who never 
dared to offend him with the language 
of undeserved praise* 

As a public speaker, bis talents were 
considerable, buttthe exewiseof them 
1RM so eontrelfed by ^his natHira] modcMy, 



. Uwt they were not to be eaUtil fbcdl, a. 
cept under the impulse of a^stsaog and 
urgent sense of public dnty. "Bv 
qvaJities of his heart are too well and 
painfully attested by tbe-deep sorrow-of 
h»most amiable funily, of bi&numeDoiis 
friends, bis tenants and domestics, by all 
of whom be was ardently belored and 
revered. To him the beautiful Ian. 
gnagR of ^hakspeare may be most ju8ll|r 
applied^ 

<' His life was-gentle» and tbeelemenli 
So mixed in him, tfiat Nature m^^ 

stand up 
And say to all the world, * This wa»ft 

man. * "-^GenUemarCi Magwdnei 
LONG, Lieutenant-General E. Bak- 
lard ; ?d March. Tins able and meri- 
torious officer was the second son of tte 
late £dward I^ng, esq. He was bern 
April 4, 1771, and was educated at 
Harrow, under Dr. Drury, after which 
he went to the university of Gottingeq, 
for the purpose of pursuing the studies 
of the military profession. On liay 4, 
1791, he was gasetted to a oometoy 
in the King's Dragoon Guards, com- 
manded 1^ General Sir George How- 
ard, K.B. ; and in June 1798, eoK 
barked with his regiment for FlanderPy 
and joined the army then nnder the 
command of H.R.H. the Duke of 
York* He was gasetted lieutenant, 
Feb. 25, 179S, and captain, Nov. 6, 
of the following year. At the com*, 
meneement of the campaign in 1794, be 
succeeded Captain Carleton (son of the 
late Lord Dorchester, and who was 
killed by his side, at the attack oi Fre- 
mont), in -the post of major of faiigadei 
He was present at the brilliant actions 
at Cateau and Tourney, as well as ait 
the diffiirent engagements and sieges 
which occurred during the oanqwig» of 
the BriiiBh army in the Nelherl^ids and 
Holland, and having been appeinted 
deputy adjutant-general under General 
Don, remained wilh the army- during 
the whole of their terrible retreat, and 
was among'the last who re^erabavked at 
Cuxhaven, in the month- of Januaiyv 
179d« On his return to England, he 
was continoed upon the home staff aa 
major of brigade, but resigned it on 
being appointed aid-de-oemp to the lata 
Right Hon. Sir William PiU, K. B. at 
whose installation in 180S, he officiated 
as Esquire of the Bath. In thisaituatiom 
fae'remaintd, until promoted bypurcfaai^ 
horn a majority- of the York Rangers^ 
(te which he had beea-gaxeCtad, Jbdy 
99^ 1797}) to the Uo w t wiantcotoneiy 
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of the Hompeseh mounted riflemen, 
commanded by Ferdinand Baron Hom- 
pesch, March 8, 1798. With them he 
immediately embarked for Ireland, and 
served there during the whole of the 
rebellion, mitigating, on every occasion 
he could exercise his authority and in. 
fluenee, the unhappy violences of those 
tildes. In 1800 he returned to Eng. 
land, and was gaietted May 30, to the 
lieutenant colonelcy of the York Hus- 
sars. This regiment he formed and 
continued in until its disbandment on 
the peace of Amiens, when tlie officers 
presented him with a valuable sword, 
in testimony of their gratitude and 
esteem. He tlien passed some time at 
the military college of High Wycombe, 
and on the breaking out of the war was 
gazetted lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, Dec. 30, 180:<, and 
went again to Ireland in the following 
year. He was soon after offered the 
command of the King's Dragoon 
Guards by his late Majesty through 
Sir William Pitt (then colonel of that 
regiment), but declined it from motives 
of delicacy, in not wishing to be placed 
over the heads of those officers under 
,whora he had once served. 

Preferring also the light cavalry ser- 
vice, he accepted the unsolicited offer, 
from General Lord Harcourt, of the 
command of the 16tli Light Dragoons, 
of wliich he was gazetted lieutenant- 
colonel, Aug. 22, 1805, but was again 
removed to the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
the 15th Light Dragoons, Dec. 17, of 
the same year, on the recommendation 
of their colonel the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and at the particular desire of 
bis late Majesty. This regiment was 
brought into such an excellent state of 
discipline under his directions, that he 
subsequently received the tlianks of his 
Royal Highness On April 25, 1808, 
be was gazetted full colonel, and on the 
SOth of Oct following, embarked for 
Spain, having been appointed to serve 
as colonel of the staff of the army then 
under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Moore. In conse- 
quence of the rapid retreat of the British 
troops, and the interposition of the 
enemy, he never joined them on their 
march, and after having traversed a great 
tract of country, re-embarked at Vigo, 
and went from thence to Corunna, 
where he arrived on the evening pre- 
ceding the battle. Although he had no 
command, he disembarked for the pur- 
pose of offering his services, was present 



throughout tlie engagement, and at the 
death of the lamented commander with 
whom he had always lived on terms of 
Uie greatest friendship. He landed at 
Portsmouth Jan. 1 9, and on July 26, 
of the same year (1809}, he was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general to the forces 
under the command of the Earl of 
Chatham, and embarked in the Vene- 
rable, on tlie expedition to Walcheren. 
The capture of Flushing having ter- 
mioiited that unfortuaate enterprize,'he 
returned with the army to England, and 
embarked, in the fullowing year, in the 
Victory, landed at Lisbon^ and joined 
the army under Lord Weltiugtoo at 
Coimbra. He was then appointed to 
command the cavalry in the South, un- 
der the orders of Marshal Beresford. 
He had tlie chief direction of the cavalry 
movements in the gallant action at 
Campo Major, was engaged at Los 
Santos, and was second in command of 
the cavalry in the important and san- 
guinary battle of Albuera. For his 
exertions on that glorious day he re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament. He 
was subsequently engaged in the actions 
at Usagre, Rib^ra, Arroyo del Molino, 
and Almarez, and was gazetted major- 
general, June 4, 1811.-^ The army of 
the South then joined Lord Wellington 
at Madrid on the retreat ^om Burgos, 
and General Long remained under the 
orders of his lordship. After having 
been present at Vittoria, at the Pyrenees, 
and at Pampeluna, and having been 
publickly thanked by Sir Rowland Hill, 
for his active exertions in rescuing 400 
wounded British soldiers in the Py- 
renees from the hands of the enemy, he 
was recalled by orders from tliis coun- 
try, in order to make room for tlie pro- 
mised appointment of a junior officer. 
He received, on his departure, the most 
gratifying assurances of the affection, 
esteem, and regret of the officers who 
had served under him, particularly tliose 
of the 13th Dragoons, which regiment 
he had commanded ever since his arrival 
in the Peninsula. On his return to 
England he was offered a command in 
Scotland, but immediately declined it. 
He was gazetted lieutenant-general, July 
19, 1821, died in Berkley Square, on 
the 2nd March, 1825, and was buried 
in the church at Seale, in tlie county of 
Surrey. 

Ill the estimation of characters, tlie 
partiality of private friendship is too 
often and too truly thought to call forth 
unmerited panegyric. We should not. 
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however, do justice to the memory of a 
gallant officer, if we were to withhold 
the just tribute of admiration for one 
whose scrupulous sense of honour, whose 
high-minded principles of independence, 
whose noble disinterestedness and un- 
bounded generosity of disposition, se- 
cured him the love and esteem of all 
who knew him, and will ever live in tJie 
recollection of those friends who have 
survived hlva,^-Gefi.tlemiin*s Magazine, 



MARTYN, the Rev. Thomas, B.D. 
F. U* S. Rector of Pertenhall in 
Berks, perpetual Curate of Edgeware, 
Middlesex, and for sixty-four years 
Professor of Botany in the University 
of Cambridge, June 3, aged 89 years 
and eight months. 

Tliis venerable a'nd learned man was 
the eldest of the three sons of John Mar- 
tyn, M.D. also Professor of Botany at 
Cambridge, and a Physician resident at 
Chelsea, by Eutalia, youngest daughter 
of John King. D.D. Rector of that 
place, and Prebendary of York. He 
was educated under the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
thery, at Chelsea, and thence admitted 
a pensioner, or in the second rank of 
unUer-graduates of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where his tutor was tlie 
celebrated Mr, Henry Hubbard ; but 
after taking the degree of B. A. in 
1756, he removed to Sidney Sussex 
College, under the following circum- 
stances. The buildings of that institu- 
tion having become considerably dila- 
pidated, some extensive repairs were 
required ; but the finances so necessary 
for their completion being dilapidated 
also, Dr. Parris, the Master, was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the seques- 
tration of several fellowships. When 
the evil was removed, a new society was 
to be formed, and, as young men pro- 
perly qualified were not to be found in 
the college, aliens of the most dis- 
tinguished merit were sought from otlier 
foundations. Mr. Martyn was accord- 
ingly invited to Sidney, and elected a 
Fellow thereof, about the same time as 
the late Master, Dr. Elliston, and the 
venerable Dr^ Hey. Mr. Martyn pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1759; in 1761 his 
father, after having most ably filled the 
Botanical chair for thirty years, resigned 
it, and the son was chosen to succeed 
him ; and on the election of Dr. Ellis- 
ton to the Mastership, he was appointed 



one of the Tutors of the College. la 
both offices he exerted his talents with 
assiduity ; as Professor he read lectures 
in English instead of Latin, and sub- 
sequently voluntarily extended his duties 
to the illustration of the Animal and 
Mineral Kingdoms as far as they are 
connected with Botany. 

In 176S,|ie published bis first Work* fr 
« Plantae Cantikbrigi«ittes,ora Catalogue 
of ihs Plants which grow wild in the 
County of Cambridge, disposed accord- 
ing to the System of Linnsus ; Herba- 
tiones Cantabrigienses, or directions to 
tlie places where they may be foun^ 
comprehended in three botanical excur- 
sions ; to which are added. Lists of the 
more rare Plants growing in many 
parts of England and Waies," 8vo. ; 
and ** A short Account of the Donation 
of a Botanic Garden to the University, 
by Dr. Walker, Vice- Master of Trinity 
College, with rules and orders for the 
government of it,'* 4to. In 1764 he 
served Proctor for the University ; and 
in 1766 he proceeded B.D. In the 
latter year he published << The English 
Connoisseur,*' 2 vols. 12mo., and, in 
1 768, a Sermon for the benefit of Adden- 
brooke's Hospital. In the same. year 
he lost his father, and the two following 
were spent on a work which should per- 
petuate that father's memory. This 
was editing the Doctor's learned ** Dis- 
sertations and Critical Remarks on the 
^neids of Virgil, containing among 
other Interesting particulars, a full vin- 
dication of the poet from the charge of 
an anachronism with regard to tlie foun- 
dation of Carthage." To this work, 
which was published in 12mo. 1770, he 
prefixed a life of the author, and a 
complete catalogue of his works*, 
accompanied by notices of other branches 
of his family, and numerous literary 
characters, as specified in Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. in. p. 157. 
In 1771 he issued a <' Catalogus Horti 
Cantabrigiensis," 8yo., and in the fol- 
lowing year a second edition, accom- 
panied by his Botanical Lectures, and a 
plan of tlie Garden. 

In 1771 he was presented to the rec- 
tory of Ludgershall, Bucks, a living in 
the patronage of his own family, which 
he retained till 1785 ; and soon after he 
married Miss Elliston, sister to his friend 
the master of Sidney, and aunt to the 

* He also furnished an abridgement 
of tliis Life to Faulkner's History of 
Chelsea. 
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aianagBr«f DropyLaiie Thesere. Tbto 
kdy t«rti?es him, with Ofte son, i%-lio 
haa becoHM a Mopttriiin ninister. Tbe 
kitttrha8,-bew«veri a large fiunily, one 
of whem, regularly educated for tbe 
obarcii, will probaUjT be hereafter pre- 
«Mited.to Pertenball. 

In 1778 appeared in 4te., « Tbe An. 
tiqukies of Herculaneumi translated' 
finuk Hie Itaiian, by Thomas Martyn 
•nd John Lettioe, Bachelors of DivU 
nity, and Fellows of Sidney Col- 
lege, CSambiiidge. Vol. I. contain- 
kkg tbe Pktures.** On this laborioue 
work Mr. Martyn and his co-adjutar 
(now IXD. and ticar of Peasemarsfa, 
in Sussex), had been employed for five 
years. Its origiiial had been printed 
at the eatpense of his Neapolitan Ma* 
jesty, and hi& royal jealoiKy was unac- 
oountably etcited by the English tran- 
slatipn, which he imagined was the pro- 
duction of the university of Cambridg*e 
as ar body, and eensidered it would in- 
jure the sale of his own work. His 
Majesty accordingly was pleased to or- 
der, that instead of t^ high price it was 
l^ore sold *at, fer fear of it losing its 
value, tbeorigiRal, in order to undersell 
the tranitators, should be sold consi- 
derably under its prime cost. Nor did 
the tNmslatonrmeet with the encourage- 
ment they ^[pected in their own coun> 
try; sa the work was discontinued, 
though it was announced in tbe prefiice 
to tbe first volume, that the tran^a- 
tions, and the engravings, were at length 
finished. 

Mr. Mavtyn's next work was, ** £le. 
mcnts of Natural History, 1775," 8vo. 
On the 23d Dec. 1776, he was preferred 
lo the vicarage of Little Marlow, Bucks, 
by his pupil, Admiral Sir John Bor- 
hue Mr«rren, Bart. At this period, or 
probaMy an earlier period, Mr. Martyn 
resided at Triplow, near Cambridge, 
engaged as private tutor to four or five*' 
young men of fortune. On Aug. 6, 
1777, the Rev. Mr. Tyson wrote to 
M^. Gough : — ** Martyn is about a 
Flora Cantabrigiensis, to be published 
next Spring. I have the sheets to make 
additions to> and to correct. " ( Nichols's 
lAu Anec. vin. 628). Whether this 
worit was netualiy published, or the ma- 
terials incorporated in another work, 
does not appear. In 1785 he published 
in Sve. a translation of Rousseau's Let- 
ters on the Elements of Botany, accon%- 
panied by additional Letters ; a second 
edition appeared in 1787. In the lat- 
ter year he was presented by the Earl 



of Coventry to thfe ptiipmuA cvtneytif 
Edgware, which h^ retained till Ma 
death. In 1778 he edited ''Thirty, 
eight Plates, drawn and engraved by 
F. Nodder, botanical painter to bn 
Majesty, with explanations to iDustnitcr 
the Linnaean System of Vegetables, and 
particularly adapted to the Letters on' 
the Elements of Botany," 8vo. Tlie 
professoroccasienallyattended on Queen 
Charlotte in the gaitlens at Kew. 

About this time- Mr. Martyn accom- 
panied through France, Switxerland, 
and Italy, Mr. ^artopp Wigley, of 
Dalby Hall, Leicestershire, who was 
another of his pupib. These tnrr^ 
produced from the profi>ssor three pub- 
lications: ** A Sketch of a Tourtlirough 
Switierland, &c. 1787," 8vo; a new 
edition (the ninth) of " Tbe Gentleman's 
Guide in his Tour through France, Sec*** 
8vo. ; and a most useful ** Tour tim>ugfa 
Italy, 1791," 8vo. The latter contains 
" full directions for travelling in that 
interesting country, ample catalogues 
of every thing curious in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, &c. ; some observ- 
ations on the natural history, and very 
particular descriptions of the four prin- 
cipal cities, Rome, Florence, Naples, 
and Venice, with their envrronsr; and a- 
coloured durt.*' 

After his return, Mr. Martyn resided 
about three years on his living at Little 
Marlow, and during that time issued his 
« Flora Rustica," 2 vols. 1792-4; and 
first publislied his *' Language of Bo- 
tany, being a dictionary of the terms 
made use of in that science, principall j 
by Linnaeus, with familiar explanations, 
and an attempt to establish significant 
EngUsh terms," 1793, 8vo. 2d edit. 
1796, 3d edit. 1807. « A Elescriptioa 
of Hffimanthus Multtfiorus, with an en- 
graving," appeared as a separate Svo. 
pamplet. From Little Marlow the 
professor removed to London, on ac- 
cepting the honorary oflSce of Secretary 
to the Society for the Improvement oif 
Naval Architecture. 

But Mr. Martyn*s grand labour was 
a much improved edition of " Miller's 
Gardener's and Botanist*s Dictionary," 
in 4 vols, folio, 1803-7, dedicated to 
Sir Joseph Banks. To this he, fbr the 
first time, added ** A Complete Enume- 
ration and Description of idl Plants 
hitherto known, with their gen^c and 
specific characters, places of growth, 
times of flowering, and uses, b^h me^ 
dicinal and economical; with thraddi-i 
tion of aH the modem improvements in 
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lAiidscape gardening, and in the culture 
' of trees, plants, and fruits, particularly 
in the various kinds of hot-houses and 
forcing-frames.'* His plan for this 
work he had communicated to the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine as long before as 
1788. 

At one time, Mr. Martyn intended to 
reprint ** Stillingfleet*s Miscellaneous 
Tracte" (see Nichols's Lit. Auecd. 
vol. VIII. p. 409.) ; but this was pre- 
vented by more important avocations. 
The task was, however, afterwards ably 
performed by Mr. Archdeacon Coxe. 

In 1818 he removed to Pertenhall; 
the place of his decease, being presented 
to that rectory, (a family living,) by the 
Rev. John King Martyn. 

As a preacher of the Gospel of Christ, 
which he adorned by his life and doc- 
trines, he was distinguished by strong 
flense, accurate knowledge of human 
nature, and comprehensive scriptural 
learning. Candid, courteous, and ara- 
ble, he conciliated the friendship and 
esteem of many eminent men ofall parties. 
Practical benevolence, and charity were 
conspicuous traits in his character, and 
the exercise of them was confined neither 
to place nor to pai|^. — GentlenMiCs 
Magaune, ^■ 

MATURIN, the Rev. C, Curate of 
St Peter's, at Dublin; Oct. 30. 1824; 
in that city. 

This eccentric character was undoubt- 
edly a man of genius, though it mani- 
fested itself, even in its roost successful 
efforts, more in the extravagancies of 
an overweaning imagination, than in 
the refinements of a correct taste or the 
coherency of intellectual power. His 
conduct and deportment as a man cor- 
responded with his character as an author. 
Both were strongly marked with the 
same affectation and eccentricity; the 
same mixture of folly and inspiration — 
or, perhaps, we ought rather to have said, 
possession : for there was a sort of be- 
wilderingness, even in the brightest sal- 
lies, whether in his intercourse with 
manlpnd or with tlie muse. 

Before the tragedy of " Bertram" was 
produced at Drury-lane Theatre,* and 
received with such distinguished appro- 
bation, Mr. Maturin was the humblef 
unknown, ^d unnoticed curate of 



St. Peter's, Dublin; from which be 
derived a stated income of 70/. or at the 
utmost 100^. per annum. Mr. Matu- 
rin, however, was at no period depend- 
ent upon the emoluments of liis 
curacy. Before the dramatic perform- 
ance already mentioned conferred eclat 
upon his name and works, he had pub- 
lished one or two novels, which obtained 
an ordinary rank in the catalogues of 
our circulating libraries, although they 
afforded as little profit as fame to their 
author ; and he besides prepared a few 
young gentlemen to pass the entrance 
examinations of Trinity College, who 
for that purpose resided with him in his 
house, York-street, Dublin. But, not- 
withstanding these combined resources, 
Mr. Maturin's aspirations surpassed 
them ; and, like men of talent in gene- 
ral, whose purses are mostly dispro- 
portionate to their desires, he was con- 
stantly beset with duns and difficulties. 
Still these sublunary trifles had even 
tlien no serious effect upon the Rev. 
Gentleman's notion of his own import- 
ance. The person calling at No. — 
York -street, on indifferent business, or 
the creditor who, " for the last time," 
demanded an audience, was ushered into 
an apartment studiously indicative of 
the owner's sewer^X jmrsuitSt and having 
waited a suflSciently fashionable time, 
was received, answered, and dismissed 
with a sovereign air of superiority, which 
was at least as much calculated to sur- 
prise as to satisfy. The curate of St- 
Peter's, in short, though at that period 
not a very young man, was, as he ever 
after remained, exceedingly vain both 
of his person and accomplishments ; and 
as his income would not allow him to 
attract attention by the splendour of his 
dress and manners, he seldom failed to 
do so by their singularity. Mr. Matu- 



* It was presented and performed, 
through the influence of Lord Byron, 
who may be said to liave brought him 
before the public eye. 
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and equal to sny (yfivate b^ogentleman 
of th« three kingdoms It often hap- 
pened, too, that Mr. Maturin et^r 
laboured under an attack of gout, or 
met ifllh some accident, which compel- 
led the use of a slipper or a bandage On 
one foot or one leg ; and, by an unac- 
countable congrnity Of mischances, he 
Was uniformly compelled oti tiiese occa- 
sions to appear in ^c pnbHc thorough- 
fare of Dublm, where the melancholy 
spectacle of a beautiful limb in /pain, 
ne^er fiuled to excite the sighs and 
sympathies of all the interesting persons 
who passed, as well as to prompt their 
curiosity, to make audible remarks or 
inquiries respecting the possessor. 

The effect upon a person of this tem- 
perameht of the unexpected sm;cess of 
** Bertram" led to some untoward con- 
sequences. The profits of the repre- 
sedtation, and the copyright of that ti*a- 
' gedy, exceeded, perhaps, 1,000^., while 
the praises bestowed upon its author by 
critics of all classes, conrinced Mr. Mk- 
~ turin that lie had only to sit down and 
concoct any number of plays he pleased, 
tech yielding him a pecuniary return at 
least equal to the first, tie had, there- 
fore, scarcely arrived in Dublin with his 
full-blown dramatic honours and riches, 
when tradesmen of all hues and caUings 
''*"'" fet, to paint, 
itb suitable 
msion of the 
of IreUmd* 
i*s proceed- 
turse, took a 
nfortunately 
ud are often 
It proved Sn 
few montba 
edy, which 
faded away 
1 which the 
fbndly in- 
assailed by 
I lodged ejc- 
lisagreeable 
lat abode of 
inabled Mr. 
»te himself 
and having 
s ambition 
ftiture pur. 
pil of Mr. 
f oi^rs, that 
e of an un- 
' Maturiki*8 
ith a note, 
I to ^6vtew 
u Hisec 



UtotrlcHieS) however, remnln^d hi Mir 
former vigour, and in tiie eoCerica of 
Lady Morgan, or the wmaMie ftolHadea 
of Wicklow, the vain oddities of the 
curate of St. Pfeter's eontkiHed as re- 
markable a» duiiiig the he^t of hw tra^ 
gic triumphs. Of late years his pen 
was chiefly employed cm works of ro- 
mance, in which heevinoed great power» 
of imagination and fecundity of lan- 
guage, with evident and IsMie&table 
carelessness In the applicaticm of both. 
He Wrote, in fact, for money, not A>r 
fame, and succeeded in dhiwing a con- 
siderable revenue from fhe side Of his 
productiotn. In 18S1 he product his 
poem, *^ The Universe,'* Whish b writ- 
ten in blank verse. 

As a preacher, MK Maturin was 
highly esteemed; Iiis sermons weTe 
masterly compositions, his reasoniiig 
Incontrovertible, and his language the. 
most calculated to subdue the hettrt, 
and to demand atteatioik His «x Con- 
troversial Sermons, pteached during 
Lent, 1824, ^low the author to bsve 
been a profbund scholar and an acute 
reasoner; never since Dean Kirwan's 
time were such crowds attracted totfie 
Bsrish Ghini:h-4Mkduring the ddiv^ 
of these sermon^ nciSier rain Bor 
storm could subdue the aA»ety Of aU 
classes and all persuasions to heese them ; 
and did he leave no other monument 
whereon to rest his fame, these sermons 
alone would be suffident. 

It is said, that Sir Walter Scott, in a 
letter of condolence to the widow, tMs^ 
gretttftously offered his ecfitorial servl. 
ces in bringing before the public some 
of her late husband's unpublished mst- 
nuacnpt8.'^^€rentteman*i Magemne, 

MEYER, Dr. John, late of Broid- 
street. Buildings, at the Marilne Parade, 
Br%hton ; July SO, in the 75tb year 
of his age. — Dr. Meyer w«b bem at 
liindau, an imperial city of Genttuiy, 
on the lake of Constance^ en the 97th 
of December 1 749. He was the eldest 
sotr of Mr. Daniel Meyef^ t&e prineipai 
in the firm of Meyeiv Hey, and &. 
Bbnkers, atVienna* 

He was early In 0fe desfhied Ibr tlie 
medical profession, and in order to puiu 
sue the requisite course of iitudiei went 
to 1^ Univo^ty of Stlnai^uigh, WlieVe 
he remained under the instruction of 
the ablest professors of that tim$, and 
after the usqal exa|ninations^ was ad- 
mttled to the hi^eit dttrrce ra medi- 
titte; His ikdfan^ement in proftssf Oflal 
knowledge was, during this period, not 
14 
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• none coiiq9ie«iou» tiuin hig proficiency 
In dassica] studies, which he continued 
to cultivate Ihroiifh the whde course 
^hisiife. 

Front Stmburgh he went to Vienna, 
where there was a wider field for prac- 
tical knowledge, and was introduced to 
the hospitals of that city under the aus- 
pices of the late Baron Joseph Quarin, 
who had long been a physician of great 
. experience and reputation ; and such 
was his opinion of Dr. Meyer, that he 
. aooB engaged his assistance in his private 
firactice. 

After passing some time at Vienna, 
and visiting other medical schools on 
the Continent, Dr. Meyor arrived in 
X<ondon, and attended the medical lec- 
tures a»d hospitals, particularly Guy's, 
under Dr. William Saunders^ then 
physician to that hospital. But these 
. pursuits being interrupted by the illness 
. of his fotber. Dr. Meyer returned to 
Vienna. He afterwards spent two or 
three years at Paris, revisiting £ag- 
hmd in 1780, in which year he married 
an amiable lady, now his relict. 

He then travelled through Italy, and 
again prosecuted his studies at Vienna 
until 1784, when he finally determined 
to settle in London, and, after the usual 
forms, became a Licentiate of the Col. 
lege of Physicians. He now commenced 
tliMt practice wliich he carried on with 
the highest reputation and success, 
until within a few days of his decease, 
when he resolved to retire ixom public 
life. As a step to this, hd had engaged 
a house, for three months, on the Ma- 
rine Parade at Brighton, and.afler tak- 
ing a kind leave of many of his patients, 
left his house in Broad-street Build- 
ings, apparently in good health, but had 
scarcely arrived at his new habitation, 
when an internal inflanmuition, beyond 
the reach of cure, terminated a long and 
useful life, on the 30th of July last. 
He had nearly reached the eeventy- 
aixth year of his age.— ^He became soon 
sensiUe of his approaching departure, 
and took an affecting leave of his rela- 
tives and friends with calmness and 
«NP^posu«e» Such was his happiness in 
douMstic life, that during the spaee of 
^MTty years he had slept from home but 
onee. On bis arrival at JBrighton, he 
fondly indulged the hopes of long con- 
tinued relaxation and retiremeitt,-*Hb^t, 
wbat are the hopes of quhi ? 

Dr. Meyei; w«9 sot only eminent $)r 
AMI in hispr9ftssion,but had a lasting 
taste for general re»diqg ; for the theory 



and practice of music; but particularly 
fiar the study of the Gre^ and Roman 
classics. Not a day passed, even dur- 
ing the periods of his greatest practice^ 
in which he did not contrive to spend 
an hour among hb favourite ancients, 
and his library was amply stored with 
the best editions. His correspondence 
with eminent scholars abroad made him 
well acquainted with the advancing state 
of classical criticism, particularly among 
his countr3rmen ; and, without pedantry 
or obtrusion, he could, in literary circles, 
prove that true taste and sound criUcism 
had been constantly the o^fects of his 
ambition. 

These accomplishments^ added to great 
urbamty of manners, much experience of 
human life and character, and a social 
disposition, gave a relish and variety to 
his conversation, which those who en- 
joyed it wiJl not readily forget ; nor cease 
to regret that they were deprived of it at 
a time when there was reason to hope 
that they might have enjoyed his com- 
pany, undisturbed by professional avo« 
cations. 

But a yet higher praise may be be- 
stowed on the kindness and liberality of 
his conduct as a physician. In the whole 
progress of his practice, he dispensed his 
skill with the most disinterested zeal, not 
only to the poor, but to a class above 
them, where remuneration might reason- 
ably have been expected. Nor was this 
all ; in many striking instances, known 
to the present writer, his purse was as 
ready as his advice, but in these cases 
there was such a total want of ostenta- 
tion, that few, unless the parties thus 
d^cately relieved, were privy to tYiis 
admirable feature in his character. Sdll, 
it is too well known, and, we tirust, too 
gratefully remembered, not to be ad- 
mitted into the present feeble tribute to 
his memory. -^^Gentlemtta'sMagadne. 

MUSKERRY, John Thomas Fitz- 
maurice Deane, Baron, of the county 
of Cork, a Baronet C.B. Miyor-Ge- 
neral in the army, and formerly Lieut. 
Col. of the 3Sth foot ; at Caen in Nor- 
mandy. 

He was the second son of Sir Robert 
Tilson Deane, first Lord Muskerry and 
sixth Baronet, by Anne Fitzmaurice, 
grand-daughter and sole heiress of J. 
Fitzmaurice^ Esq., of Springfield Castle^ 
CO. Limerick (nephew of Thomas first 
Earl of Kerry, grandfather of William, 
first Marquess ^ (Ansdowno^ K. G«) ; 
and wap bom Sept. 27, 1777. I'n De- 
cember 179S, he was appointed Ens^ 
o a 2 
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ia the 1 2th regiment then in Ireland; 
in March 1794, he obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy in the 94th regiment, a newr 
corps raised by Lord Hutchinson ; and 
-May 22d, succeeded to the Captain- 
Lieutenancy, and remained in Guernsey 
until 1795. When Sir Ralph Aber. 
cromby's expedition for the West Indies 
was fitting out at Southampton Camp, 
tho 94th was drafted, and this officer 
was appointed, Dec. 23, 1795, Captain 
Lieutenant in the 38th regiment. He 
embarked for the West Indies, with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby's expedition, and 
remained during and after the capture 
of the several islands in the Caribbean 
Seas until 1800, when he returned with 
his regiment (a skeleton) to England, 
and was appointed by Lord Comwallis 
a Major of brigade to the forces in Ire- 
land. His regiment came over the 
following year, and he joined it on the 
peace of 1802. The 25th of May, 1803, 
he succeeded to a company in his re- 
giment, and Sept. 25, following, ob- 
tained the brevet of Major. He re- 
mained in Ireland during the rebellion 
in 1803, and served as Major of brigade 
to M^or- General Clephane, Gen. Floyd, 
and Lieut. General Colin Campl^ell. 
He next served in the expedition against 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1805, under 
Sir David Baird. On the passage, at 
the Island of Madeira, Lord Beresford 
appointed him Major of Brigade to his 
brigade, which situation he filled until 
the expedition, in 1806, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Buenos- Ayres, when 
he was appointed chief of the StaiF. He 
returned home with the despatches of 
4he capture of Buenos Ayres, for which 
he obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Col., 
Oct. 2d, 1806 ; he went back with the 
reinforcements under Sir Samuel Auch- 
nouty to Maldonado ; was at the siege 
and capture of Monte Video, and af- 

* terwarcb appointed Military Secretary 
to the Commander of the forces, in which 

' situation he served, as well as Colonial 
Secretary, until the arrival of General 
Whitelocke, when he joined his regiment, 
and returned to Ireland in December, 
1807. The 8th of Februaiy in the 
latter year, he succeeded to a majority 
in his regiment. He embarked with 
other troops in June following, at Cove, 
for Portugal. He commanded the light 

- troops and advance of the army at the 
battles of Roleia and Vimiera under the 
Duke of Wellington; and afterwards 
served, with the army under Sir John 
Moore in Spain ; and during the whole 



of that campaign commanded the ligfil 
companies of the division, and covered 
the retreat and embarkation of the army 
after the battle of Corunna. He serv^ 
in tlie Walcheren expedition in 1809, 
in the Marquess of Huntley*s division, 
which formed the advanced guard of 
that expedition. He served in tlie Pe- 
ninsular from 1812, until the peace; 
and in France in 1815. He was wound- 
ed on the morning of the sortie of Ba- 
yonne whilst commanding the picquets 
at the village of St. Etienne, and was 
promoted to the rank of Colonel, June 
4th, 1814. Jan. 17th, 1815, he married 
the second daughter of M. Haynes, 
Esq. of Bishop's Castle, co. Salop. On 
the death of his father, in July 1818, 
he succeeded to the titles ; and was ap- 
pointed Lieut. Col. in his regiment, the 
S8ih foot, Aug. 12th, 1819. In 1821 
he was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in the army. He had the ho- 
nour of wearing a Cross for the follow- 
ing battles at which he was present, viz. 
Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, the Nive» 
and the Siege of St. Sebastian. — Royal 
Military Caleiidar, and the Gentleman'' t 
Magazhie. 



N 

NEWCOMEN, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Gleadowe Newcomen, Vis- 
count, Baron Newcomen of Moss-town, 
CO. Longford, a Baronet, a Governor of 
the counties of Longford and Mays, M. 
R. I. A., January 15, at his seat, Kil~ 
lester, co. Dublin, in his 49th year. The 
Viscount was born Sept, 18, 1776; 
succeeded his father, the Right Hon.- Sir 
William Gleadowe Newcomen, in the 
title of Baronet, Aug. 21, 1807; and 
on the decease of his mother, Charlotte, 
in her own right Viscountess Newco- 
men, May 16, 1817, to the honours of 
Viscount and Baron Newcomen. 

The ancient family of Newcomen 
is accurately traced to the Norman Con- 
quest. Sir Robert Newcomen was in 
1613 member for Kilbegan, in the Irish 
House of Commons, and was created a 
Baronet by James I. Dec. 30, 1623 ; his 
second lady, Elizabeth, Dowager Ba- 
roness Howth, being the daughter of 
William Wentworth, Esq. of Pickering, 
Yorkshire, who was nearly connected 
with the Lord Deputy Strafford, the 
celebrated but unfortunate Chief Go- 
vernor of Ireland. Sir Robert New- 
comen, the fou^ baronet, married 
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Aiina Bullen, great niece of Queen 
Elizabeth. His great-great grandson. 
Sir Thomas Newcomen, the eighth Ba- 
ronet, died without issue, April 27, 1789, 
when the title became extinct ; but the 
estates devolved to Charlotte Newcomen, 
only child and heiress of Charles New- 
comen, Esq., and great grand-daughter 
^f Sir Thomas the sixth Baronet. The 
life of this amiable lady was made un- 
lifippy by a circumstance growing out 
of a barbarous practice of the times, of 
which, we regret to say, much still re- 
xnains. Her family, long settled in the 
county of Longford, was one of the most 
ancient, honourable, and respectable in 
Ireland. The hospitality and goodness 
of her immediate ancestors were appealed 
to as a proud example of what a kind and 
beneficent landlord ought to be. By the 
death of her father, Charles, of whom she 
was the only child, the estate, which was 
a large one, became invested in her. 
Her father died when Miss Newcomen 
was quite a girl,^leaving Mr. Webster, 
an old gentleman, an inhabitant of the 
town of Longford, her guardian, within 
three miles of which one of her family 
seats, Carrickglass, is situate. It hap- 
pened that there was an humble rustic 
party, principally of her own tenantry, 
which Miss Newcomen condescended to 
grace, and a dance being the principal 
amusement of the night, she deigned to 
partake of it, and had for her partner a 
Mr. Johnstone, a good-looking young 
man, the son of an opulent farmer. In 
bome short time after this event, in the 
open day, Mr. Johnstone presented him- 
self on horseback, with a pillion behind 
him, in the public street on the market 
day» when filled with people, and as 
Miss Newcomen was crossing the street 
from the house of Mr. Webster, her 
guardian, a friend of Johnstone then sta- 
tioned near him seized her round the 
waist and attempted to place her on the 
pillion behind him. The young lady 
screamed and fainted away , the horse 
was a spirited one and became restive, 
' which assisted her against the lawless 
eflfort. 

Mr. Webster, the guardian, who was 
an eye-witness of the scene, ran out to 
rescue her, and as he approached, Mr. 
Johostone*s friend, who was armed with 
a sword, made a thrust at him, and the 
old gentleman fell to the ground. Mr. 
Webster, jun. the son, was also on the 
spot ; he seized a blunderbuss, and con- 
ceiving that his fkther was killed, lodged 
the contents in the body of Mr. John- 
«tone*s friend— who expired on tlic spot 



The old man, however, escaped unhurt. 
Fortunately, he had a coat studded whb 
concave brass buttons, the fashion of the 
day, each as large as a crown -piece, and 
full as strong, one of wliich received in 
its centre the otherwise fatal thrust of. 
the unfortunate friend of Mr. Johnstone. > 
The principal, Mr. Johnstone, it is be- 
lieved, suffered death for the offence. 
The detestable crime of abduction, un» • 
fortunately still prevalent in Ireland, 
was at that time so common as to be 
considered a venial offence by the lower 
orders. Considering the frequency of 
the offence, it is not surprising if the fate 
of this audacious and aspiring young 
man should have excited much sympa- 
thy at the time. His friends attempted 
to say Miss Newcomen betrayed a par- 
tiality for him, but that is not sustained 
l)y a single fact. He was the victim 
of his own vanity and presumption. On 
the lady herself it had an injurious effect ; 
she never recovered the shock. The 
melancholy catastrophe permanently de- 
pressed her spirits. She was afterwards 
created Baroness Newcomen of Moss- 
town, and advanced to the dignity of 
Viscountess Newcomen in 1800, with 
limitation to her issue male by her then 
luisband, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Glendowe Newcomen, Bart, of KiUes- 
ter House, co. Dublin, a Privy Coun- 
sellor, &c. who had assumed the name 
of Newcomen on her Ladyship's acces- 
sion to the family estates. 

The late viscount having left no is- 
sue, the titles of Viscount and Baron 
Newcomen become extinct, bt^fng the 
twenty-seventh peerage of Ireland which 
lias failed since the Union in January, 
1801. The baronetage is extinct* 
also. 

Lord Newcomen*s estates devolve to 
his sisters; viz. 1. Jane, married to 
Charles-Gordon Ashley, Esq.; 2. Te- 
resa, married first to Sir Charles Turner, 
Bart of Kirkleatham, in Yorkshire, and 
secondly, to Henry Vansittart, Esq.^ 
nephew of Lord Bexley ; 3. Charlotte ; 
4. Catharine, married Charles Newco- 
men, Esq. 

His lordship was the chief partner in 
Newcomen and Co.*s bank. Castle-' 
t 

* The only representatives of the 
Newcomen family, now in Ireland, are 
descended from the Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Newcomen, Knt, of Sutton, 
county of Dublin, a privy counsellor, 
&c. who was the illegitimate son of Sir 
Thomas, the third baronet, who died in 
1642. 
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street, Dublin; which has, Sn conse- 
qo^ice of hia death, stopped payment. 
Upon this occasion certain repvirtt ware 
widely ci rculated, stating that large sums 
of money had been drawn out of the 
bank by his lordship or some member 
of his family, immediately before his 
death. Tb^ reports were proved to 
be wholly unfounded, the drafts not ex- 
ceeding the usual a?erage amount. 

The whole of the unsettled estates are 
subject to the debts of the house. It is 
supposed his family hate little or no pro- 
Vision, except a sum of 11 ,000/. for which 
he had insured his life, for their excln- 
shre benefit. His lordship was in the 
habitof drawingfrom 5,000/. to 10,0001^ 
a^year Arom the concern, on account of 
profits— which, it is unnecessary to say, 
inhere not realised. — Gei}tleman*$ Magct* 
idne. 

' NEWTON, Thomas, Es<j. , of New- 
^te Street, Aug. 3, at his bouse on 
Clapham Common, of the gout in his 
stomach, to which complaint he had 
been a martyr for several years, and 
which baffled every attempt of the fe- 
culty to subdue tt. Mr. Newton had 
been for many years agent for the news- 
papers published in every part ok the 
kingdom. Thb kind of agency was 
begun upwards of forty years ago by 
the late Mr. William Taylor, widi virhom 
Mr. Newton became a partner, and who 
created a coasideRible increase of busi- 
ness by a circuktion of the adveitise- 
ments from Ivtteiy contractors and other 
species of specuhition with whidi the 
country has for a series c^ years been 
so abundantly supplied. The success 
he met with arose from the correctness 
of his aceompts and the rectitude of hia 
defdings, and enabled him, notwith* 
standing a muhitude of competitors, to 
bring up a large family m a most re^ 
spectable way^ Mr. Newton was a na- 
tive of Hereford, to vrbach place he was 
niudi Attached. He was a man of 
strong mind, and whenever the intervals 
f^om Ms pmnful disorder would permit, 
a pleasant and fiicetioua cempanicm.-— 
GerUlemarCs Magazine* 

NICOL, Mr. John, at E^nborgh, 
m October ; aged 70. Mr. Nicol was 
found dead in his bed. He vras a ma.* 
riner, who in 1822 published his << Life 
and Adventures." From this work, 
we have gleaned the following facts. 

. He was bom in 1755, near Edin- 
bufgh. His fiither was by trade a 
cooper^ a very iisefbl handier&ft fbr a 
hd so wholly poseetsed with the love of 



the sea. In 1 769 he was taken fo tAtrt^^ 
don, and the voyage seems to hate 
c onfi r m e d his disposi^n ;' though hia^ 
return to Scotland and apprentieeshtp 
to the business of ft cooper retarded it» 
gratification till 1776, when he entered 
on board a vessel at Leith, and sailed 
for Canada, where he remained eighteen 
months. With this the travel of hi9» 
simple story commences, and howeter 
unadomedly told, is extremely interest- 
mg. 

On leaving this country he ctebarked 
in the Surprise of 28 guns, Capt. Reeves, 
and in her took part in the action witb 
the American ship Jason, Capt Manly^ 
of which action he gives a very cha- 
racteristic account. After retnnting t9 
England, he again took convoy for St. 
John's. His next trip was to tfie West 
Indies, where, sailor-like, he entered 
into all the fim on shore ; but we cannet 
follow hhn thtough all his peregrinations^ 
In 1785 he sailed on a voyage of dis- 
covery round the world, in the King 
George, Captain Portlock, in company 
with the Queen Charlotte, Capt. IMxon. 
They staid 'long among the Sandwick 
Islands, and especially at Owyhee, being 
the first ships there tttter rhe murder rf" 
Captain Cook. 

His next remarkable trip was in the 
Iiady Julian, Captain Aiken, a vessel 
which carried out 245 female convict* 
t6 New South Wales. 

After all, poverty was the lotofthia 
man of many strange sights, vicissi. 
tudes, and perils. •* At one time (he 
says) in 1822, after I came home, I lit- 
tle thought I ^ould ever require t© 
apply for a pension ; and, therefoi^ 
made no application until I really stood 
in need of it. 

** I eke out my subsistence in the 
best manner I can. CoiBM made from 
the raspings of bmd (which I obtain 
from the bakers) twice a day, is my 
chief diet. A few potatoes, or any 
tinng I can obtain with « few pence, 
constitute my dinner. My only lux- 
ury is tobacco, which I have used these 
forty-five years. To beg> I never* will 
submit. Could I hate ojitained a small 
pension for my past sertiees, I should 
then have reached my utmost earddy 
wish, and the approadi of utter help- 
lessness would not hatant me as it 
al present does in my solitary home. 
IKiould I be forced to seH it, all I would 
obtain could not keep me, and pay for 
lodgings for one year ; then I must go 
to the poor's house, which God in his 
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mi^cy Mnd. Icfuilooktoiiiydefii^ 
he6 witli resignatioR, but to the poor*«. 
iM^iise I amoot look with c^o^ofiure. 
I hfUFe be^n » wanderer and tke cfa;id 
«f chanoe all my ds^^ : 9ad now only 
look for tiie time wben I shall enter nay 
last ship> and be anchored with a green 
turf upon my breast ; and I care not 
iiow 9oon the command is given.** *-r 

NIGHTINGALE, Oie Eev. Jo*^ 
«epb» Aug. 9, 1824, in bis 49th year* 
Mr. Nightingale w{|s a native of Chaw- 
bert, in Lancashire^ and formerly a 
Wesleyan minister in the town of Mac- 
clesfield. ^is history is briefly this? 
ihat leilving his obscure situation in thai 
town» he came to the metropoHs, and by 
Ihe exertion of his liter^iry talents strug- 
l^led into notice, and contributed not a 
iHtle to the instruction and amusement 
of the community. He compiled se- 
veral of the volumes of the ** Beautaes 
of England and Wales/* and after«> 
wards published, in 1816, a folio vo» 
huae, entitled '' En^ish topography ; 
or a Series of Historical and Statistical 
Descriptions of the several Counties <^ 
England and Wales, accompanied by a 
Map of each County. By the Author 
of Historical and Descriptive Deline- 
4itions of London and Westminster, the 
Counties of Salop, Stafford, Somerset^ 
4fc.** In his preface to this work, it is 
called his « Twenty-sixth Tour through 
the Republic of Letters. *' In the mean 
time, he had seceded from the Wesh- 
leyans, become an Unitarian, and pub^ 
iishcd ** A Portraiture of Methodism,*^ 
8vo», 1807 ; *' Two Sermons preached 
at Hanover-street and Worship-street 
Cbpipels,*' 8vo., 1807; « A Portraiture 
H)f Cathohcism,'* 8vo., 1812; " Refut- 
4Uion of the Falsehoods and C^umnios 
4ftf a rttcent-iuionymous Pamphlet, entir 
tied, ♦« A Portmituce of Hypocriigr,'* 
^8¥0., 1813. He was of a kind disposf- 
tion^ lively imagination, «nd possessed 
4 cheerfulness that never deserted him 
•to the last. He suffered long from It 
severe disease, during which, and in the 
voondodlng scene, he was wtll aipported 
bf the h^es and consolations of reli-^ 
ffion. He was ii^erred in Bunhill- 
ielda* hurying-ground. — GenUeman*s 

NOEL, ^ Ralph, Bait., of Hal- 
«aby, county of York, March 19, aged 
78. Hn was descended from Ridph 
Milbaofco, cup-bearer to Mary Queen 
«f S4XHS, who retired into England, to 
«foifl the coDSSfuenees of a fatal dueL 



Hfl settled aiSd died at Chirton, 
near Notth Shields, in Northum-. 
berland, and his great-gnuukoo, ; 
Mark, was created a baconet,. Aug. 7, 
1661. Sir Ralph was the eldest son of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, the first baronet, 
by Elizabetli, daughter and co.lieiress of 
John Hedworth, Esq. of Cbester-h;.' 
street, Durham, He manied, Jan. 9, 
1777, the Hon. Lady Judith Noel, 
daughter of Edward, first Viscount 
Wentworth, by Judith, daughter and 
heiress of Willisnn Lamb, Esq., a^ 
Famdisli, Bedfordshire, and W^les.* 
borougli, county Northampton. Tlie 
only c^spring of this alliance was Amie* 
Isabella, now Dowager Landy By nm, 
bom May 17, 1792, and manied to the 
late noble poet, Jan.8, 181^. ■ The de- 
ceased first entered parliament at the 
general election in 1790. Both he 
and 1ms cdUeague, Mr. Burden, were 
then, for the first time, returned for 
the county of Durham, after a meraor4 
able struggle, in which Sir John Edenj 
Bart, proved the unsuccessful candidate. 
Mx* Milbanke joined the opposition, 
and became one of the supporters of 
parliamentary reform. He continued 
to represent the county of Durham 
during five parliaments, till the disso* 
Itttion in 1812 ; since that time he hat 
not sat in the House. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
4e«^ of his fother, Jan. 8, 1793. In 
1806, we find him commanding the 
jSunderland Volunteers, then consisting 
of 500 men. Deserting Hidnaby, th^ 
seat of his ancestors, he generally resided 
at Seabam, between Darlington and 
Durham. He was allowed to be « 
man of most elegant manners and con^- 
ciiiatoiy behaviour. 

On May 29, 1815, the royal licence 
and authority was grsmted to Sir Ralph 
Milbanke and Judith his wife, to use the 
surname and anns of Noel only, pur-f 
suant to the will of his fother -in-law. 
Viscount Wentworth. 

Dying without male issue. Sir Ralph 
Noel is succeeded in his title by hfs 
nefdiew John, tlie eldest son of John, his 
only brother, now Sir John JVfilbankev 
Baxt.'^GeHtienKmU Magasiric. 



PARRY, J. H. £6q., from a blow 
inflicted in the street. 

He was boi:n about the year 1787, of 
most respectable parents, being the eld- 
est son of the Rev^ Edward Parry, at 
ti c 4 
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that time incurabent of the parish of 
Llanfeires, in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
and county of Denbigh. After leaving 
the university, Mr. Parry entered the 
Temple in the year 1806 or 7 ; and 
having served the usual number of terms, 
with all his characteristic ardour, he 
was finally called to the Bar in the year 
1810, immediately after which, he com- 
menced his professional labours, ■ with 
no common pretensions to a prosperous 
course of forensic reputation and emolu- 
ment. Mr. Parry was a gentleman of 
polished manners, and of lugh literary 
attainments, particularly in all that re- 
garded the language, history, and cus- 
toms of the Ancient Britons. He was 
the Editor of an interesting work, en- 
titled « The Cambro Briton,'* also of 
<< The Cambrian Plutarch," and other 
publications connected with the Prin^ 
cipality; and had obtained and bad 
awarded to liinl numerous premiums 
and other testimonials offered by the 
several Welsh Literary Societies, for the 
best essays, &c., on subjects relative to 
the Welsh language, history, &c. Mr. 
Parry was a native of Mold, and con- 
nected with several most respectable 
families in the Northern Principality ; 
by whom, as also by all who are ad- 
mirers of Ancient British Literature, 
his decease will be sincerely lamented 
as a private and as a public calamity. 
Mr. J. H. Parry was 38 years of age, 
and had, on account of his superior ac- 
quaintance with Ancient British History, 
been appointed, on the recommendation 
of the RightHon. C. W. WiUiamsWynn, 
to superintend that department of the 
General National History now com- 
piling by order of the legislature. Mr. 
Parry was editor of " The Transactions 
of the Royal Cambrian Society," two 
parts of wluch have been published, with 
copious notes and illustrations from his 
pen. — New Monthly Magazine, 

PATERSON, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Daniel, at the house of his friend. Co- 
lonel Dare, on Clewer Green, near 
Windsor. 

He entered the army nearly 60 years 
ago, being appointed ensign in the SOth 
Fodt, Dec. 13, 1765. He was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy in that regi- 
ment. May 8, 1 772 ; advanced to a Cap- 
taincy in the 36th Foot, July 11,1 783 ; 
Major in tlie army, Maich 1, 1 794 ; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel, January 1, 1798. 
He was for a long time Assistant Quar- 
ter Master General at tlij^ Horse 
Guards; an^ many years (until his re- 



tirement) Ideuteiumt-Govemor of Qntr^. 
bee. 

His first literary production was, iif 
1771, ** A new and accurate Descwp* 
tion of ail the Direct and Principal 
Cross Roads in England aad Wales.-' 
In the following year he published ** A 
TravelMng Dictionary, or Alphabetical 
Tables of all the Cities, Boroughs, &e. 
in England and Wales," 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
in 1780 a " Topographical Description 
of the Island of Grenada," 4U>. ; and 
in 1785 his •* British Itinerary," S vols, 
8vo, By Lieutenant- Colonel Paterson's 
labours alone, the distances of all mili- 
tary marches throughout the country 
are calculated, and discharged in the 
public accounts. His Road-book, which 
has attained its sixteenth edition, is in 
general use throughout the kingdom. 
So retif-ed liad its author latterly lived, 
that Mr. Mogg, in that last and highly* 
improved edition of the work, styles him 
<< the late Lieutenant- Colonel Pater- 
son."-— Gentleman* i Magazine. 

PRICE, Mr. Benjamin, in West^ 
minster. He had been many years 
secretary to the Westminster library, 
and was well known in tlie literary 
circles of the metropolis. Mr. Price 
had at various times been engaged in 
contributing to periodical journals, mm^ 
occasionally to the obituary of ^be 
Monthly Magazine. About three years- 
since he attempted to revive the West- 
minster library, in Charles-street, St. 
James's; but after many fruitless at- 
tempts Ihe society was dissolved. He 
possessed a thorough acquaintance with 
modern books, and hence bis qualifica- 
tions as a librarian were considerable. 
He contributed largely to *< Public 
Characters of all Nations," 8 vols, and 
has assisted in the editorship of many 
other compilations. — Montkly Mag, 

PRIDDEN, the Rev. John, M. A. 
F. S. A. April 5, in Fleet-street, in hts 
68th year. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. John Pridden, many years a well- 
known and respectable bookseller . in 
Fleet-street, and was bom Jan. 3, 1 758. 
He received the early part of his edu- 
cation in St. Path's school ; and in 
1777 was placed at Queen's College, 
Oxford : where, highly to his credit, he 
pursued his studies with little or no 
charge to his father. Having, by the 
perusal of every work he could procure 
relative to the History of London, ac- 
quired a knowledge of the various ex- 
hibitions which are at the disposal of 
^ome of tlic incorporated Livery Corn- 
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y»anies, he applied for and obtained aa 
many of them as, together with his ex- 
hibition from St Paurs school, nearly 
paid the cost of his College education. 
Both at St. Paul's and at Oxford, he 
was distinguished by regularity of con- 
duct, and diligent application in his 
studies ; and the periods of vacation 
were constantly passed in pedestrian ex- 
cursions, so numerous, that not a single 
Cathedral in the kingdom, or any town 
particularly worthy notice, was unex- 
plored ; and having a taste for antiqui- 
ties, and a ready pencil, his sketch-books 
were filled widi accurate drawings of 
what appeared to him best worth pre- 
serving. 

In 1781 he took the degree of B. A. ; 
and, having been ordained shortly after- 
wards, commenced his clerical dutfes 
in 17S2, as Afternoon Lecturer of Ta- 
vistock Chapel ; which in the Novem- 
ber of that year he relinquished, on 
being elected to the 4th Minor-Canonry 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
(which he afterwards, in 1803, ex- 
changed for the 6th Minor-Canonry.) 

In July 1783 he was presented by 
the Dean and Chapter of .St. Paul's to 
the Vicarage of Heybridge juxta Mal- 
don in Essex. In the same year he 
undertook the Curacy of St. Bride's, 
Fleet- street, for a short time as assist- 
ant to Mr. Applebee, then far advanced 
in years, after whose death Mr. Prid- 
den was for about 20 years the diligent 
Curate of one of the largest parishes 
in London, the Vicar being all the time 
non-resident. 

For many years, every Sunday in 
Lent, he attended in St. Bride's Ves- 
try, after the afternoon service, to cate- 
chise the children of such of his parish- 
ioners as chose to send them for that 
purpose; and presented at his own 
cost copies of the Common Prayer and 
other religious books to the most de- 
serving. 

In 1785 he was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries; and the 
first fruits of his proficiency in Topo- 
graphical research, appeared in a letter 
to Mr. Nicliols, dated March 1787, ac- 
companied by several correct drawings ; 
whidi, under the title of " An Appen- 
dix to the History of Reculver and 
Heme," was printed in the XLVth 
Number of the " Bibliotheca Topogra- 
phica Britannica." In Number XL. of 
the same work, is a neat plate, formed 
from his drawings, of Fotheringay 
Church, &c. 



Mr. Pridden distinguished himself in 
1 7B6 « one of the most active promoters 
of the subscription for a statue to the 
immortal John Howard. The modesty 
of the great Philanthropist during his 
lifetime ^refused this honourable dis- 
tinction. Part of the subscriptions 
were applied to the relief of the prisoners 
confined in gaols: and with the rest 
a medal was intended to have been 
struck. But Mr. Howard's death in- 
tervening, all objections to the original 
intention vanished ; and Mr. Pridden 
was the first who suggested the proJ 
priety of endeavouring to obtiun permis- 
sion to erect the statue in St. Paul's. ' 
This application was instantly most 
handsomely consented to by the Deau 
and Chapter; at the same time inti- 
mating, ** that no fee should be required 
for its admission, and that no monument 
should be erected without the design 
being first approved of by the Royal 
Academy." Tliis circumstance has 
since led to the Metropolitan Cathedral 
being made the receptacle for the tombs 
of our heroes, and of other men eminently 
conspicuous for the benefits they have 
conferred on their country. 

In 1788 he was elected by the Go- 
vernors of St Bartholomew's Hospital 
to the Vicarage of Little Wakering in 
Essex. 

In 1 789 he was appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to Earl Powlett; and having 
taken his degree of M. A. at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, was collated, de 
novo, to his Vicarage of Heybridge. 

In 1795 he was appointed one of the 
Priests in Ordinary of His Majesty's 
Chapels Royal ; and in the same year 
was presented by Bishop Horsley to a 
Minor-Canonry in tlie Collegiate Church 
of St Peter, Westminster. 

In 1797 he resigned both his Essex 
livings pn being presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's to the Vicar- 
age of Caddington in Bedfordshire; 
wher& he resided a considerable portion 
of the year, much esteemed as an ex- 
cellent parish priest, and had the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a taste he possessed 
for planting, by forming a beautiful 
grove in a field near his Church. He 
also, in 1812, entirely rebailtthe Vicar- 
age-house, in which he was his own 
architect and surveyor. 

His capability for such a task had 
before been shown in a work of infinitely 
greater magnitude. When the project 
for improving Snow-hilt and Holborn- 
hill was in contemplation, Mr. Pridden, 
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witk no incoiisideivble (Mmomd ex- 
ertioas^ Ibrined a pUa far unking tb« 
summits of Snow-hiU and Holborn-bill, 
by fomung a ]«vel across the inter- 
mediate valley by a handsome bridge, 
under which the road from Black Friars 
to the great North road might conve- 
niently have been carried. For this 
purpose, every inch of ground had been 
measured by himself, and every exist- 
ing house surveyed) between the hours 
of four and six, of more than thirty 
mornings, and an accurate plan and 
design were communicated to a com- 
mittee appmnted for the purpose by the 
Corporatian of London ; who, in their 
Report on the subject, sanctioned by 
their surveycnr, the late George Dance, 
Esq. 9 highly commended the plan, but 
objected to the cost of it, though at 
least as great an expense was afterwards 
incurred for a very disproportionate 
improvement* Thanks to Mr. Fridden 
were unanimously voted by* the Corpo-^ 
ration ; and thus the business termin- 
ated. 

Another favourite idea of his, taken 
up when resident at Caddington, was 
the more effectual drainage of the Fens 
in the several counties of Northampton, 
Suffolk, Lincoln, Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, and the Isle of Ely, commonly 
called «* The great Levelof the Fens," 
which is under the direction of a highly- 
respectable corporation, called ** Go-^ 
vemors of the Bedford Level." To 
this subject he paid great attention; 
and suggested several useful hints, 
which in various conferences be com- 
municated to the proper officers of the 
Corporation. 

In 1S03 be preached a sermon for 
tlis Anniversary Meeting of the Charity 
Children in St. Paul's Ca^edraL This 
discourse was afterwards printed* 

He was a zealous supporter of the 
Royal Humane Society, having for 
thirty-three years been one of the 
gratuitous chaplains and managers of 
that institution ; and frequently, advo- 
cated the cause of that excellent pubHc 
charity in the pulpit He was also for 
some time -the Honorary Secretary of 
the Sea-Batbing Infrmary at Margate ; 
of which (mth Dr. Lettsom and Mr. 
Nichols) he was one of the original 
founders; the freehold on which the 
Infirmary was built having been pm*- 
chased in their names. He also fur- 
nished the design from which the build- 
iog was erected. During several suc- 
cessive years, accompanied by the writer 



of thb memoir, he attended tlie Anui- 
versaiy of the Governors of the In- 
firmary ; and at intervals inspected the 
churches in the Isle of Thanet, all of 
which are antient, and most of them 
very curious. Neat drawings wer^. 
made of all these religious edifices. The 
registers were exanuned; the remark- 
able epitaphs copied, and the numerous 
brass plates roU^l off, with a view to an 
improved edition of Mr. X<ewis*s *< His- 
tory of the Isle of Thanet. " He also 
midita-'ed a much-improved " Margate 
Guide." But both these were aban- 
doned from the pressure of professional, 
and other important avocations. 

In 1812 he was presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's to the united 
rectories of St. George, Botolph-lane, 
and St. Botolph, Billingsgate; a pre-' 
ferment the more acceptable, as (tliough 
he was in some degree a pluralist) the 
whole of his appointments were com- 
paratively small ; and his constitution, 
originally robust, showed evident marks 
of approaching decay. 

In the performance of his clerical du- 
ties he was most exemplary. In the 
pulpit he was familiar and energetic, 
and in the desk, devout and impressive. 
His voice, naturally good, he learned to 
modulate with skill ; and in the sub- 
limity of the burial service he particu- 
larly excelled. Nothing could be su- 
perior to his delivery of " J am the 
Resurrection and the Life," &c. In 
the cathedral, his cbaunting never fiuled 
to excite admiration, more especially 
when, associated with his cordial friend 
the late Rev. John Moore, the Litany, 
tliat exquisite portion of the morning 
service of the Church, was delivered by 
the union of their powerful and well- 
assorted voices. 

. He prided himself on the beautiful 
regulanty of bis hand-writing in his 
entries in the registers of his various 
parishes. Copious extracts from the 
early registers of Heybridge were com- 
numicated by him to Mr. Nichols for 
the ** Illustrations of the Manners and 
Expenses of ancient Hmes in England," 
1797. 

In the progress of the '* History of 
Leicestershire^" a period of more than 
twenty years, Mr« Fridden frequently 
accompanied Mr. Nichols in Ins visits 
to the several churches in that county, 
and made drawings of all that he visited, 
many of which he contributed to the 
numerous embellishments of that copi- 
ous county history; in which every 
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dUirch, wiih^tnany of the raomimentsy 
pablic buildings, &c. are eBgreved, to 
ti» amount of nearly 500 folib plates. 

In 1794 he was persuaded 1^ a late 
learned dignitary of the Church, to un« 
dertake a task whidi that worthy divine 
had begun, but found more laborious 
than his clerical duties would enable him 
to pursue, an ample epitome, under the 
name of an Index, to the six volumes of 
the Rolls of Parliament. This laborious 
tadc he nearly completed, but in so mi^ 
note and Yolnminous a manner, that it 
employed more than 30 years of his life, 
lAid deeply embittered the latter part 
of it. 

Mr. Fridden was twice married; first 
to Anne, daughter of his old friend and 
patron, Mr. Nichols, ->she died in 1815; 
and secondly, to Anne, daughter of an* 
other of his old fHends, Mr. Deputy 
Pickwoad, who survives him; but 1^ 
ndther had he any issue. 

His remains were interred on the 
l^di of April, at his express desire, in 
the same grave with those of his first 
wife, in Islington Church-yard. His 
old and intimate friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Dakins, precentor of Westminster Ab- 
bey, performed the funeral service with 
deep feeling; and the Rev. Dr. Fly, 
and the Rev. Dr. Vivian, Minor-Ca- 
nons of St. Faurs, with his brothers-in- 
law, &c. attended as mourners. — Geip- 
tleman*i Magazhu* 

PULLER, Sir Christopher ; late of 
the Oxford circuit ; chief justice of Ben« 
j^l ; at Calcutta, about five weeks after 
^'^ bis arrival in the East Indies. 

Sir Christopher Puller was the son of 
C. Puller, Esq. for many years an emi- 
nent merchant in Great Winchester- 
street, in the city, but who has retired 
from business for some time, and is now 
living at Painswidc in Gloucestershire. 
He was at an early age sent to Eton 
scho<^, where he distinguished himself 
beyond his companions in classical at- 
tainments, and in the year 1790, he 
went off to Christchurch, Oxford, se* 
cond in celebrity only to Mr. Canning. 
At that time this distkiguished college 
was iu the senith of its reputation, un- 
der the government of Dr. Cyril Jaek- 
Boa, its great and memorable dean. 
Mr. C PuUcr had for his contempor- 
aries at Christchurdi, some of the most 
leading men of the present day in the 
various departments of Church and 
State ; the Earl of liverpool, Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Sturges Boame, Lords Gran- 
ville Levison (now Vbcount Granville], 



Holland, Morpeth, and Amtovt, the 
late Sir John Newb<^ Lord Jobs Be- 
resford (now an Irish Arobbishop), tha 
Bishop of Exeter, and many othors who 
have since attained a high rank in dieir 
respective professions. With most of 
th^ Mr. C. Poller was connected in 
intimacy and friendship, and he signal- 
ised himself beyond all of them, with 
few exceptions, in the college and uni- 
versity exercises. In the year 1793 he 
gained the university prise for under- 
graduates, by a copy of Latin bexame- 
ters on the subject of Ludi ScenicU 
This composition was conceived in tiie 
true spirit of Roman poetry, and di^ 
played an intimate acquaintance with 
the best models, united with the purest 
taste. The following lines, addressed 
to Athens, are a fiiir specimen : 
O magna Heroimi nutrix, sanctissima 

sedes ! 
Urbs armis opibusque potens, lat^ue 

subacto 
Nobflitate man ! tu aera in secula ace- 

ns> 
Andis prima parens ! fesris assueta fC'*- 

porum 
Illecebris, aut ficto avid^ indulgenB do- 

lori. 
Tuque Ilisse pater ! eelsnsqui Palladia 

arces) 
Et divum delubra tuis surgentia ripis, 
Tidisti, musis longiun acceptissimus 

amnis, 
Die age, sancte parens, &o. 

Then follows a most animated de* 
scription of the excellencies of iEscfay- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, an apt 
account of Aristophanes and Menandcr, 
a short mention of the Latin comedy, 
and a most beautiful and characteristic 
eulogtum upon our own divine bard 
Shakspeare, too long for insertion, but 
which may be safely reeomroended to 
the admirers of classical literature, as 
an admirable imitation of tfie peculiar 
merits of Latin verse, so delieate in ex« 
pression and vigorous in meaning. 
Soon af^ this success in the Univer- 
sity, Mr. C. Puller was elected to a 
fellowship of Oriel, and gave up his re- 
sidence at Oxford for tlie more smoky 
atmosphere of Lincoln's lira. Re- 
signing the charms of ancient lore, and 
vrithstanding the fascinations of tasteful 
reading, he gave lumsdf up to the pro- 
fession of the law vrith unremitted dili- 
gence and attention. In 1 796 he under^ 
took, in conjunction vrith his friend 
Mr. John Bernard (now Seijeant) Bo- 
sanquet, the reporting of the ^ Cases 
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argued wad determined in the Courts 
of Common Pleas and Exchequer Cham- 
her.** The reporters were assisted in 
this task by the countenance and pa- 
tronage of the successire Chief Justices 
Eyre, Eldon, Alvanley, and Mansfield ; 
the former, Lord Chief Justice Eyre, 
and we believe Lord Eldon also, hav- 
ing corrected all their judgments. These 
reports extend through three folio and 
two octavo volumes, and are cited in 
the Courts of Law as undoubted authori - 
ties of credit and fidelity ; the fwrner 
under the abbreviated title of JBos. and 
Pull»t the latter under that of ** New 
Reports.** Mr. C. Puller in 1800 
was called to the bar, and in a very 
short time rose to eminence and prac- 
tice at the Worcester and StaiFord 
Qjuarter Sessions, and on the Oxford 
Circuit. His city connections also 
made him known at Guild-hall, and 
his talents and diligence were encou- 
raged and rewarded by considerable 
business in the mercantile causes tried 
at that place. He pursued his career 
without the bar very successfully until 
the end of 1822, when he was promoted 
to the highest rank in the profession, 
independently of judicial elevation, be- 
ing made a King's Counsel at tlie same 
time with Messrs. Taunton, Shad well, 
Adam, and Sugden. 

In the summer of 1823, the Chief 
Justiceshipof Bengal was offered tohim 
in the most handsome manner by Mr. 
Wynne, the President of the Board of 
Controul, which was too splendid an 
appointment to be refused. He ac- 
cepted it, trusting to a constitution na- 
turally good, and to his long^stablished 
hjabits of temperance, that he should, 
under the permission of God, be able 
to resist the climate. But it was other- 
wise ordered by the Divine will. He 
sailed from England in November, de- 
barked in April, and afler a five weeks* 
residence at Calcutta, fell a victim to 
fever. Sir C. Puller was endowed 
with a sound understanding, a vigorous 
mind, and with powers of indefatigable 
application. As a scholar he had im- 
bibed that chaste and severe taste which 
an education at a public school and an 
English Univer»ty seldom fails to give. 
As a lawyer he was distinguished by 
Uie strictest principles and the most ho- 
nourable conduct, too proud to stoop to 
those meannesses which some gentle- 
men do not disdain to adopt to acquire 
business, and never swerving, for. any 
temporary purpose, fi^om the right line 



of rectitude and probity which he bad 
marked out to himself as the path ta 
be pursued. He married Miss Louisa 

King, the daughter of King, 

esq. and a niece of Daniel Giles, esq. 
of Youngsbury, county of Herts. In 
his domestic relations he was above all 
praise, and no one can do justice to him 
as a son, a husl>and, and a father. 
Nor are these practical excellencies to 
be considered as singular, for through 
life his virtues were sustained, his ac- 
tions directed, and bis hopes invigorated 
by the faith of a real Christian. — Gen^ 
tleman*i Magazine, 

PURVIS, John ChUd, Esq. Ad- 
miral of the Blue, at lus seat, Vicars- 
Hill House, near Lymington, Hants. 
Admiral Purvis was descended from a 
very respectable family in the county of 
Norfolk. His grandfather, George 
Purvis, was an old Post-Captain, and, 
at the time of his demise, one of the 
Commissioners of the Navy Board. Of 
the period of his birth, or of his enter- 
ing the service, we are not in posses- 
sion ; but at the commencement of the 
war with Frspce, in 1778, we find him 
serving on the American station, as a 
lieutenant of the Invincible, bearing 
the broad pendant of Commodore 
Evans, in which ship he returned to 
England; and on his arrival was ap- 
pointed to the Britannia, a first rate, 
carrying the flag of Vice- Ad*niral Dar- 
by, with whom he remained until bis 
^ promotion to the rank of Commander*- 

On the 19th of August, 1782, Cap- 
tain Purvis, being on a cruise off Cape 
Henry, in the Due de Chartres, of 16 
guns and 125 men, fell in with, and 
after a smart action captured, the 
French corvette TAigle, of 22 guns 
and 136 men, of whom 13, including 
their commander, were slain, and 12 
wounded. The British sloop had not 
a man hurt. For his gallant conduct 
on this occasion, Captain Purvis was 
posted, September 1, following; but 
peace taking place soon after, we find 
no further mention of him till the com- 
mencement of hostilities against tlie 
French Republic, in February, 1793, 
when be was appointed to the Amphi- 
trite frigate, and subsequently to the 
Princess Royal, a second rate, in which 
latter ship he was ordered to Gibral- 
tar, to receive the flag of Rear- Admiral 
Goodall, and from thence proceeded 
with the fleet under Lord Hood^ to the 
southern coast of France. ■ - 

On the 29th of August, the fleet cn- 
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tered the port of Toulon, and Rear* 
Admiral Goodall liatring been appoint- 
ed governor of that town, Captain 
Parvis received directions to take the 
Princess Royal as high up the N. W. 
arm of the harbour, and as near the 
enemy*8 batteries, as possibh^. This 
being done, and the ship properly 
placed, not a day passed in the course 
of the six weeks she was so stationed, 
without an engagement with the repub- 
licans ; and notwithstanding their works 
(being constructed with casks, sand- 
bags, fascines, &c. ) were soon disabled, 
they invariably repaired the damages 
during the night, and again presented 
complete batteries on the ensuing morn- 
ing. The Princess Royal was conse- 
quently much cut up, and had many 
men lolled and wounded. The loss 
sustained by the enemy was also very 
considerable. 

We next find Captain Purvis assist- 
ing at the reduction of St. Fiorenso, 
and Bastia. He likewise participated 
in the partial actions of March 14,* and 
July 13, 1795 $ and was subsequently 
employed in the blockade of a French 
squadron, consisting of seven ships of 
the line and five frigates, in Gouijan 
bay. 

The Princess Royal having returned 
to England, was paid off in the month 
of November, 1796, and Captain Pur- 
vis soon after obtained the command of 
the London, another second-rate, at- 
tached to the Channel fleet. In this 
ship he remained near four years, under 
the orders of Admirals Lords Bridport, 
St. Vincent, and Gardner, Sir Henry 
Harvey, and Lord Keith. 

Early in 1801, the London, in con- 
sequence of her easy draught of water, 
was selected to form part of the ex- 
pedition destined for the Baltic, and 
Captain Purvis was appointed to the 
Royal George, of 100 guns, into which 
ship be removed off Ushant, and con- 
tinned to command her until April 
1802, on the 24th of which month she 
was put out of commission. 

The rupture with France in 1803, 
again called o^r officer into service; 
and from that period until his promo- 

* In this action the Princess Royal 
had 3 men killed, and 8 wounded. 
The Ca Ira, of 80 guns, one of the 
French ships captured on this occasion, 
surrendered to her, after being warmly 
engaged with several others of the Bri- 
tish line. 



tion to the rank of Rear- Admiral, April 
23, 1804, he commanded the Dr«ul- 
nougfat, of 98 guns, and served under 
tlie orders of the Hon. Admiral Com- 
wallis, in the Channel. On the Ist of 
June, 1806, he hoisted his flagon board 
the Chiffon^, and proceeded off Cadis, 
the blockade of which port lasted two 
years and seven months, after his arrival 
on that station, one year of which it 
was conducted by himself during the 
absence Df Lord Collingwood in the 
Mediterranean ; and what is here worthy 
of remark, the Rear- Admiral conti- 
nued at sea at one time, without ev^r 
bdng driven through the Gut, or even 
letting go an anchor, for the space of 
nineteen months, during which period 
not a square-rigged vessel entered or 
quitted the harliour, except on one oc- 
casion, when several were allowed to 
proceed, having regular passes horn. 
England. 

In the spring of 1808, at which pe- 
riod Cadiz was threatened to be invested 
by the satellites of an adventurer, who 
had already usurped the throne of 
France, and compelled another branch 
of the Bourbon fimily to renounce his 
legal inheritance, Rear-Admiral Pur* 
vis and Major- General Spencer, with 
whom he co-operated, appear to have 
rendered essential service to the com- 
mon cause, by establishing peace and 
friendship with the Supreme Council 
of Seville, at least as far as they had 
autliority to go. 

Rear- Admiral Purvis having trans- 
mitted to the Governor of Gibraltar, 
Lieutenant- General Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, the state of Cadiz, there being 
great commotion, and a strong dispo- 
sition in the inhabitants to resist the 
power of France, that officer detached 
Major- General Spencer, with a corps 
under his command consisting of 2,500 
men, with directions to concert with the 
Rear- Admiral suchmeasures as circum- 
stances might render necessary for the 
advantage of the public service. Tlic 
Major-Greneral in consequence having 
taken up his residence with his naval co- 
adjutor, those officers immediately de- 
termined on circulating certain papers, 
vrith invitations to the various descrip- 
tions of persons who were most likely 
to accede to their desires. No reply, 
however, was returned, and on the ap- 
pearance of the transports aU the French 
and Spanish sliips were moved up the 
. Channel leading to the Caraccas. On 
the i 8th of May an address was de- 
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lo the Uatquh SokiKH Go- 
varnor-Ocneffal of die provines of An- 
dbittsU, who admowbdged the receipt 
of the letter, but requested no more 
comrauaicAtions of the kind should be 
forwarded to him. The merquis toon 
afterwards fell a vktiaL to the fury of 
the populace. 

At length, after several long con- 
ferences and many letters had passed 
between the Britbh commanders and 
the leading persons of Cadisy parti- 
cularly stipulating on the part of the 
former that the French ships should 
be made over to them as a preliminary 
aoty a convention was signed by each 
party; but nothing could induce the 
Spaniards to allow their new friends to 
interfere in the capture of those vessels, 
nor would they permit the English 
troops to take post in the vicinity of the 
port, declaring that they were them- 
selves in sufficient force to reduce their 
^ottdam ally, whom they afterwards at- 
tacked, and compelled to surrender at 
diacretionk^ 

Affiurs were in this state when, on 
l)he llth of June, Lord Collingwood 
. came into the fleet, and Risar- Admiral 
Purvis deHvertd to his Lordship the de- 
spatches be had made up for the in- 
formation of the Government at home. 

Towards the close of the same year, 
the Commandeiwin-Chief having re- 
aumod bb statk>n off Toulon, Rear- 
Adtniml Purvis, on the receipt of in- 
telligence that the French had possessed 
themselves of Madrid, proceeded from 
Gibraltar to Cadis, in the Atlas of 74 
guns, in order to secure the Spanish 
i^et from fidling into the hands of the 
enemy. On hu arrival he found only 
one ship of the line and a frigate in 
commission, and all the others in sad 
disorder in every respect. His 6rst 
object was to obtain permission to fit 
the Spanish ships and prepare them for 
aea, for which purpose he applied to the 
Governor of Cadiz, the Commandant- 
General of the Marine, and the Prince 
de Montferte, Govemor-Geneial of 
the province. The replies made to his 
letters were by no means aatisfiurtory, 
MBcept that from the Prince de Mont- 
fiirte, who assured the Eear-Admiral 
that be would vdthout delay submit his 
proposal to the consideration of the 

* The French squadron at Cadis, 
cvmsintffd of frne shipa of the line and 
one fiofite, under theofdem #f a F^g- 
affioer. 



Supreme CoBtinl O&fmnmm •$ Itm 

kingdom. In consequence of thia he- 
sitation on the part of the Spanish an- 
thorities, much time was wasted be^e 
the ships could be fitted for service: 
however, the necessary orders being «t 
length issued,^ and a large supply of 
caUes and cordage brought from the 
stores at Gibraltar, aU those which were 
deemed sea-worthy were rigged and 
brought down from the Caraccas by the 
Brituh seamen; the remainder were 
appropriated for the reception of the 
French prisoners, there being at that 
time confined in them and at Isle Leon, 
nearly 18,000 sailors and soldiers of 



On the 23d of January, 1810, Vice- 
Admiral Purvis* learnt that the French 
had forced the passes and were march- 
ing in great force towards Cadic^ whene- 
upon he obtained the Governor's con- 
sent to his blowing up the forte and bat- 
teries along the east ^de of the harbour, 
ameasure which he had before proposed 
without effect. On the 7th of March 
f<dlowing, during the prevalence of a 
heavy g^e of wind, a Spanish three- 
decker and two tl^-rates, together 
with a Portuguese 74, were driven on 
shore on the east side of the harbour, 
and there destroyed by the hot shot 
from the enemy's batteries. 

Fort Matagorda having been garri- 
soned by British soldiers, seamen, and 
marines, the French on the 21st of 
April opened their masked batteries at 
Trocadoro^ and commenced a heavy 
fire on it and the San Paula, wliich ship 
had been officered and manned by the 
English. The latter was in a very 
short time on fire in several places, oc- 
casioned by the hot shot; but the wind 
being easterly she cut her cables, can 
to leeward of the fleet, and by great 
fflLertions the flames were extinguished. 
Tbe fort was bravely defended by Oq>- 
taio Madaine of the 94th regiment, 
until it became a heap of rubbish, when 
the garrison was brought off by the 
boats of the men of war. On the 28th 
of the same month, Adnural Sir Charles 
Cotton arrived at Cadiz in the Lively 
frigate, on his way to the Meditena- 
nean, to assume the command of te 
fleet on thatstation, vacant by the recent 
demise of the gallant Collingwood. 

At ilus period Vice-Admind Purvia 
had an applicatkm from the British * 

« Hehadbcenadfancedtotfaatimnk, 
October 25, in the preceding year. 
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minister io put in execution a plan pro- 
posed by Admiral Valdez, to make an 
attack on die enemy's works, with tile 
ships of his Britannic Majesty. Our 
officer replied, that the risk of their de- 
struction was too great to allow him to 
acquiesce, the e^ct of the hot shot 
lately experienced, independent of what 
he had seen on other occasions, being 
sufficient to deter htm from the trial ; 
but nevertheless, if the Regency placed 
so much dependance on tin success of 
the enterprize, and would direct as 
many of their ships to be placed at his 
disposal, he would man them and hold 
himself responsible ftjr their being ren- 
dered as dfTective on the service re- 
dUired as if they had been British ships. 
On the very day Sir Charles Cotton ar- 
rived at Cadiz, the Vice- Admiral re- 
ceived another apfdicafion respecting 
the employment of the vessels under 
faSs orders against the batteries, which he 
submitted to the Commander-in Chief, 
who desired him to say he was clearly 

' of opinion that an attack on die well- 
constructed field works of Trocadero, 
by the ships, Could not have the effect 
which Admiral Valdez had stated in his 
plan, whilst the ships must necessarily 
be exposed to almost certain destruc- 
tion . Soon after the termination of this 
correspondence, the Vice- Admiral re- 
turned to England, after serving four 
years on the Cadiz station, the principal 
part of wliich time he was employed, 
first fn blockading, and afterwards in 
eontrfbuting to the defence of that im- 
portant place. He became a full ad- 
miral, August 12, 1819. 

Admh-al Purvis was twice married; 
first, about March 1790, at Widley, 
near Portsmouth, to a daughter of Dan. 
Oarrett, Esq. of that town, by whom 
he had a son, who was promoted to the 
rank of post-captain in 1 809 : she died 
at his father's, July, 1, 1 798. He was 
united secondly, at Titchfield, August 
2, 1804, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Arch. DiXon, first 
baronet of Hardingham, Norfolk, (and 
only child by his first wife Elizabeth,) 

' and relict of her cousin, Capt. Wllliara 
Bickson, of 22d foot, who died at Sk 
Ddmingo fn 1795. — Marshall* t Royal 
I^aval BUtSiraphy* 



( 1ttJ8«£lt, Witltam, Esq. Advo- 

* cate ; at Edinburgh ; on Sth Nov. 1 8^4. 



The name of Mr. Williatn Russell 
was, and had for many years been, 
known and honoured in die litefary 
circles of Scotland; but fais conduct 
had been so modest, his modes of Ulb 
so unobtrusive, that, in so ftr as we 
know, his reputation had scarcely tra- 
veiled beyond his own cooirtry, wben 
he was tints cut off in the very prime 
and vigour of an intellect whldi could 
not have been exerted, as he always did 
exert it, much longer, without attracting 
an abundant share of notice and dis- 
tinclion. 

As it is — if his fKends should be 
induced, (as we hope they may be), to 
present the world with some collection 
of Mr. Russell's Essays from the peri- 
odical works to which he bad contri- 
buted, there can be no doubt that his 
name must assume and retain a cBs- 
tinguii^ed place in ^e political litenu 
ture of this age. The largeness and 
comprehension of h|s views, the sound, 
solid sense of his reasoning, the vigour 
of his argument, and the massive energy 
of his eloquence, would have rendered 
him a most powerfbl auxiliary in any 
cause ; and he never exerted these great 
talents but for the cause which was and 
ought to have been dear to him, as « 
gentleman, a patriot, and a Quistian. 
During the tumult and agitation of tike 
last war, he, then young and fViendless, 
stood forth almost alone in Edinburgh-— 
we might, perhaps, say in Sbotland •— as 
the bold and determined fHend and de- 
fender of those principleswhich have even- 
tually led to the salvation of this country 
and her constitution in church and state. 
He began to write, when all the poli- 
tical writing that anybody heard of in 
Scotland, was Whig — and nobody had 
more temptations, if anything could 
have tempted him, to join that active 
and then clever party, than he. He 
understood their views, he fieared not 
their powers, and he laid the fbtmd- 
ation of the literary opposition, which 
has since utterly ruined and annihilated 
the influence of those who, at that never- 
to-be-forgotten period, possessed the 
almost absolute sway of the poiitlcal 
press of Scotland, — and who exercised 
that aufliorfty fbr purposes well worthy 
of the impudence which alone could 
have led to its assumption. 

In his more mature years, Mr. Russell 
continued to be one of the firmest and 
most effectual friends of the cause which 
In Scotland had owed so much to the 
seal of his youth ; and among other 
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matters, he war the author of a great 
many of the best serious political papers 
that hare appeared in these pages. 

la history, politics, and political 
eeoaomy, his attainments were of the 
first order. He was also thoroughly 
skilled in the jurisprudence of his coun- 
try, and being gifted with very superior 
powers as a speaker, must, but for for- 
tuitous circumstances, have risen to the 
very head of his profession. 

We have never.met with a man whose 
character was more perfectly appreciated 
among all who had any access to know 
him. It was impossible for anybody to 
see much of him, without feeling that 
every action, and every word of his were 
dictated by a heart fraught with every 
sentiment of honour and kindness. No- 
thing mean, crooked, or sinister, could 
eiidure his presence. There was a pu- 
rity and dignity in his mind, that never 
fuled to overawe and banish those whom 
it did not attract and win. Few men 
had more personal friends than he ; — 
and never was any man more uniformly 
and deeply respected by all who were 
entitled to consider themselves as his 
associates. 

This gentleman, dying in his S7th 
year, has left abuudant proofs at least, 
if not any one adequate monument, of 
his intellectual power. Equally amiable 
and estimable in every relation of public 
and private life, he has bequeathed sor- 
row to all that knew him — and pride 
to those immediate' connexions who can 
never cease to deplore his loss. It will 
not be easy to fill up the void that has 
been created amongst us by the disap- 
pearance of William Russell. — Slack- 
wood*$ Magazine, 

RUTL AND, her Grace the Duchess 
of; at Bel voir Castle, Nov. 29th; in 
the 46th year of her age. Her Grace 
was the fifth daughter of the late Fre- 
derick, Earl of Carlisle, K. G., by Ca- 
roline, daughter of Granville Levesou, 
first Marquis of Stafibrd. She was born 
on the 13th of Nov. 1780, and married 
April 22, 1799. So lately as on Friday 
the 25th of November, her Grace was 
engaged in inspecting the progress of 
the numerous workmen employed ^in 
completing the splendid decorations of 
the grand drawing-room at Belvoir, 
which it was intended should have been 
first opened on the occasion of the 
Duke's approaching birth-day ; she also 
took her accustomed exercise, and wrote 
several letters. In the evening symp- 
toms of the disease with which she yras 



severely attacked a year ago, began to 
manifest themselves; but on the fol- 
lowing day they appeared to have abated 
very considerably. At two o'clock on 
Sunday morning, Mr. Catlett, surgeon 
to the fiunily, who sleeps in the castl?, 
was hastily summoned to her Grace's 
apartment, and found her state so ex- 
tremely dangerous as to excite the most 
alarming apprehensions. Expresses were 
instantly sent ofi* to Dr. Wilson, of 
Grantham; Dr. Pennington, of Not- 
tingham; Dr. Arnold, of Leicester; 
and Sir Henry Halford. The three 
first promptly obeyed the summons; 
Sir Henry^ arrived at the castle from 
London: at five o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, but the hand of death was 
already on the Duchess ; all the efforts 
of the faculty had been unremittingly 
exerted to arrest the progress of the Ss- 
order, but in vain — from Sunday there 
appears to have been no hope. Her 
Grace, whose self-possession was re- 
markable, felt perfectly alive to the 
hnminence of her danger, and the for- 
titude with which she bore her acute' 
sufferings, and viewed her approaching 
fate, was in the highest degree affecting. 
The Duke never quitted the bed-side 
till she had ceased to breathe. Her 
Grace expired at half-past eleven on 
Tuesday morning, the 25th of Nov. 
1825. Despatches were immediately 
forwarded, announcing the afflicting 
event to His Majesty, to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, and to tiie 
various, branches of the Rutland and 
Carlisle families. Her Grace exhibited 
a union of qualities that are seldom 
found united in the female character. 
Of her elevated taste, the castle of Bel- 
voir will long remain a magnificent 
monument; from its first conuuencc- 
ment, 25 years ago, she had been the 
presiding genius of the place. 
" O ! shades of Belvoir, where is now 

your boast ? 
" Your bright inhabitant is lost." 
Nor was it on the castle alone that her 
active talents were exhibited: the 
grounds, the villages, the roads, even 
the general aspect of the country, as- 
sumed a new character ; every sugges- 
tion for the improvement of this beau- 
tiful domain was zealously carried into 
effect under the personal superintend- 
ance of her Grace ; she produced in a 
few yeara changes which in a mind lest 
energetic would have required centuries 
to effect. The Duchess was a practical 
agriculturist, and occupied a farm ex- 
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cftdmg 800 acres : it Aimkbed a model 
of cardTul and successful roaDageroent. 
As a proof 4)f her ability in this under, 
taking, she was frequently compli- 
mented with premiums fram different 
agricultural societies. It is somewhat 
singular^ that with predilections so 
strong for a rural life, her Grace was 
one of the highest omamentB of the 
English court ; no one ever eshibited 
so much of graceful dignity, joined 
to manners of the highest polish, and a 
• condescension that fascinated every one 
who came within the sphere of its magic 
iniuenoe. As a wife, a mother, a be- 
netfae^ressi she was most exemplary; 
her loss is, indeed, an irreparable one, 
and will long be mourned with an af- 
fliction that admits of no consolation by 
her bereaved family. — Lincoln Mer* 
cury* 



8. 



SAUNDERS, Morley, Esq., after 
a shorty but severe illness, at his seat, 
Saiindars Grove, county of Wicklow* 
He was eminenUy distinguished through 
K£2 for his benevolent di^MMsitbm, affable 
and accompliidied manner*, and faithful 
discharge of every relative duty ; the af- 
ffict^on of his family, the heartfelt sor- 
row of his friends, and the unfeigned 
rsgret of his tenantry and domestics, id( 
evince the severity of the loss which they 
ha(ve sustained — a lose which his native 
country^ to which he was ardently at- 
tached, but more particularly the neigh- 
bourhood in which he conf$tandy residsd, 
must long sensibly fed and smco»ly 
lament. Equally estimable ia his pub- 
lic^ as in bis priwUe character, both as 
a resident landed proprietor, and an 
original member of the Farmiag Sode^ 
of Ireland, Jie incessantly laboured to 
promoteits best interests andprosperity. 
Ab «n uprightand intelligent mag&trate, 
an active and a humane commanding 
officer of yeomanpf , he had the gratifi* 
cation alwffjFs successfully to enforce, 
tbraughout an ei^tenaive district, even 
during: the most critical, and eventful 
period in the history of this country — a 
due submission, and obedience to the 
laws, thereby protecting at once the 
persons as well as the prq;>erties of the 
peaceable and the loyal — repressing 
and checking the efforts of the turbu* 
bulent and tiie disaffected^ and thus 
essentially contributing to the mainten- 
jmcf and support pf public confidence, 



private]security>and'general tranquillity; 
while, at the same time, his benevolent 
though unostentatious exertions to ame- 
liorate the condition of the poor — to 
increase their comforts — to alleviate 
their wants'— and to impart happinele 
to all around him, were equally merito- 
rious and unceasing ; leaving, in these 
respects, an example deserving of imit« 
itfion by many landed proprietors In 
Ireland ; to each of whom it might be 
safely said, — <* Go thou, and do like- 
wise." — New Monthly Magazine. 

S£ ARLE, John Clarke, Esq., Rear 
Admiral of the White; Deoen^bcr 19, 
1824, at Fairwater-house, near Taun- 
ton. Admiral Searle entered the naval 
service in 1774; and early in the fol- 
lowing year received a wound in the 
band in an action with the Americans. 
During the Spanish and Russian arma^ 
raents, he commanded, as a lieutenant, 
tlie Liberty, of 16 g«ms ; and whilst in 
that vessel, at the commencement of the 
war with revolutionary France, drew the 
attention of the French frigate San Cu* 
lotte from several merchantmen, then 
under his convoy, bound to Guernsey, 
and had nearly succeeded in decoying 
the enemy on shore on the Casket rocks, 
after liaving experienced a very heat^ 
fire from her lor more than an hour and 
a half, during which the Liberty sus* 
tained considerable damage in her hull^ 
sails, and rigging. A^t the year 
1796, he was adi^mced to the rank of 
Commander in the Pelican sloop of war» 
and in that vessel captured several of the 
enen^*s privateers. He was also pre« 
sent at the reduction of St.. Lucia, St« 
Vincent, and Grenada, In the spring aS 
1 796. His post commission was dated 
July ISdi following. 

Previous to his quitting the PeMcan, 
Captain Searle fought a very gallant ae-^ 
tion with the M4^ French frigate; 
and notwithstanding the absence o^ 23 
of his crew, succeeded in beating her 
off. The following account of an affair 
which reflects so much credit on all 
concerned in it, we extract from James's 
Naval History. 

« At day-break on September 2.9, 
1796, the island of Deseada, bearing 
S. E. by S. ax or seven leagues, the 
British 18*gun brig Pelican (mounting 
sixteen 32-pounder carronades, and two 
long 6*s), Captain John Clarke Se»rle^ 
found herself close on the lee4)eam of 
an enemy's frigate. Not over-desirous 
of engaging, where the odds were so 
decidedly against htm. Captain Searie 
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made Mil to th« N. Wm and was fol- 
lowed by the frigate ; who, having the 
weather-gage, and sailing remarkably 
fitst in tlie prevailing fresh breeze, ra- 
^dly approached the Pelican. The brig, 
at this time, had on board only 97 officers 
mud men of her complement ; and some 
6f the latter seemed to hesitate about 
engaging a ship of such evident supe* 
i^iority of fofce. But Captain Sevle 
tolling to their retoUection the frequent 
occasions on 'which they had distinguish- 
ed themselves while under his command, 
and expressing a hope that they would 
not now sully their well-earned reputa- 
tion, nor place less confidence in him 
than they had been accustomed to do, 
the fine fellows immediately gave three 
6heers, and declared tlieir resolution, 
rather to sink vrith tiidr commander than 
forfeit his good opinion. 
• ** Having made all ready, the Pelican, 
to the gretct supriie, no doubt, of the 
Frenchmen in the frigate, shortened 
sail ; and, at 7 o^clock, the latter having 
arrived within gun-shot, opened her fire. 
The brig reserved her*8 till her car- 
ronades could reach with effect; and 
tiien a very brisk fire was kept up till 
seven minutes before nine; when the 
frigate, whose crew appeared to be in 
some confusion, hauled on board her 
mftin-tack, and made off to the north- 
ward under all possible sail. Nor was 
the Pelican in a condition for an im- 
mediate pursnit, having had every hrate 
and bowUne, all the after back-stays, the 
main-stay, several of the lower slurouds, 
the top•^iail-tyes, and other parts of her 
rigging shot away ; the sails v^y much 
tpm; and the mainmast, main-top-sail- 
yard, and ibre-yard, a good d^ in** 
jured. With all this damage, however, 
the' Pelican fortunately had no person 
killed, and only 1 slightly wounded. 
Her oi^nent being left to herself, soon 
• ran out of sight. 

"At 10 o'clock, while the Pelican 
was repairing her damages, the man at 
die aiast-head >discovered a large ship 
on the lee-beam. At 1 1, having got her 
rigging and sails in tolerable order, the 
Pelican gave chase; and at S, Eng- 
lishman's Head, Guadaloupe, bearing 
-S.S.E. a mile and a half, succeeded, 
lifter firing several shot, in cutting away 
the sbip*s main. top-sail-yard. Upon 
this, the latter brought to, and proved 
to be the Alcyon, late a British army- 
victualler, but then in the possession of 
the French 32-gun frigate M^d^e, who 
Irnd captured her on the 9th, about 100 



leagues to windward of Barbacbet. 
At 4, the Pelican made sail to tlie south- 
ward with the prize in tow; but, at 
midnight, owing to a calm and a heavy 
westerly swell, in which the Alcyon f^ 
on board the Pelican three times, the 
latter was compelled to cast her off. 
At day-break the Alcyon was found to 
have drifted very near to the shore at 
Anse la Barque ; and at about a gun- 
shot within her, was seen the M^^ 
herself, having a light air from the land, 
while the Pelican and her prize lay quite 
becahned. The M^^*s boats soon 
r^ained possession of the Alcyon ; and 
Captain Searle knowing that the Th^s 
and another French frigate lay at anchor 
in Anse la Barque, thought it the most 
prudent course to abandon his prize. 
Scarcely had the Pelican, taking advan- 
tage of the breeze that then sprang up, 
set sail from the spot, when one of the 
frigates came out and joined the M^d^ ; 
but neither frigate evinced any further 
disposition to molest the Pelican, and 
she proceeded to the Saintcs to refit. 
> « On the day succeeding that of her 
arrival at this anchorage, where also was 
lying the 74-gun ship Bellona, Captain 
George Wilson, an aide-de-camp arrived 
with a flag from Victor Hugues, then 
Governor of Ghiadaloupe, ezpre^y to 
ascertain whether there was any truth 
in the statement made by the obtain 
of the M^^, that the English vessel 
he had engaged on the SSd, was a frigate 
vrith her mizen-mast out. The mistake 
was soon cleared up, if "not to the satis- 
fiiction, to the conf\ision of the French 
officer; who actually went on board the 
Pelican, to be certain that she mounted 
only 18 guns. About Ae same time 
arrived an officer of the 60th regiment, 
who had been a prisoner on b(Nird the 
M^^ during the action, and got re- 
leased on her arrival at Guadaloupe. 
He confirmed every statement ; adding, 
that the M^d^ mounted 40 guns, with 
a complement of nearly 300 men ; that 
she sustained much damagCi and lost 
several men in killed and wounded. 
At the subsequent capture of the M^d^ 
by the British, she was found to be arm- 
ed precisely as the Prudente- or R^g<^ 
n^ie ; mounting not 40i, but 36 guns. '* 
After this brilh'ant exploit, Oi^tain 
Searle was appointed to the Cormorant, 
a 20-gun ship. He subsequently com- 
manded the Garland frigate, and Tre- 
mendous, 74 ; the latter bearing ^ flag 
-of Sir Hugh C. Christian, on the Cape 
of Good Hope station, where he cotf 
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tinned until afWr the demise of that 
officer, which took pkce Jan. SI, 1799. 

Hit next appcMntment was to the 
-Ethalion, in which fine frigate he had 
the mitfortune to be wrecked on the 
^intes rockS) Dec. 24th following. On 
the lOth Jan. 16CX9I, Captain Searle was 
tried by a Court-martial for the loss of 
his ship, and most honorably acquitted. 
It appeared that the accident was occa- 
sioned by an unuaual course of tide, and 
but little wind : that every exertion 
which skill and zeal could efiect, was 
tnade by him and- his officers ; and the 
xitihost discipline and subordination ob- 
served by the ship's company, so highly 
honourable to British seamen in times 
of danger. 

Soon after this event, Captain Searle 
obtained the command of la Determine 
of 24 guns; and on the 25th July, 1801, 
he captured a French corvette of lOguns, 
with specie on board to the amount of 
10,0001. sterling. During the Egyptian 
campaign he served as Flag>captain to 
Lord Keith, in the Foudroyant, and re-. 
turned to England with that officer on 
the 3d July, 1802. In November fol- 
lowing, he commissioned the Venerable, 
iof 74 guns ; and on the renewal of hos- 
tilities, in May 1803, upon Lord Keith 
being appointed Comma«der-in-Chief 
of the North Sea fleet, he was selected 
to command the Monarch, another third- 
rat^, bearing his lordship's flag, in which 
he continued until the summer of 1806, 
when he obtained a seat at the Victual- 
ling Board, of which he afterwards be- 
came the chairman. 

Commissioner Searle was passed over 
si the general promotion, August 12,' 
1819; but on his retirement from the 
iMMurd, he obtained the rank of rear-ad- 
miral (by commission, dated Feb. 8^ 
-1822), with the same advantages he 
would have enjoyed had he accepted liis 
flag at the former period. — MarshaWs 
Boyal Naval Biography, 

STEPNEY, Sir Thomas, Bart. 
eighUi Baronet of Prendergast, co. 
Pembroke, and Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to H. R. H. the Duke of York; 
Sept.l2th, aged 65. 

He was the younger of the two sons 
of Sir Thomas, the sixth Baronet, by 
Eleanor, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Lloyd, Esq. He inherited 
the title in Oct. 1811, on the death of 
bis elder brother Sir John (who was 
M. P. for Monmouth, and for many 
years Envoy and Minister Plenipoten. 
tiary at the Courts of Berlin and Dres- 



den, and who died at Vienna) ; ^od 
n^rriedat Edinburgh, June 8th,' 1813, 
As. Russell . Manners. They had no 
issue : and the title ia extinct. 

Sir John, the third Baronet, having 
married Justina, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Anthony Vandyke, the deceased 
Sir Thomas was fifth in descent from 
that justly-celebrated painter. It has 
been generally, supposed that ^r Tho- 
mas Stepney was the last surviving re- 
presentative of Sir Anthony ; but that is 
far from l)eing the case. The honour- 
able distinction devolves on the descend- 
ants of his sisters. He had three ; the 
eldest, Margaretta Eleanora, died un- 
married ; the second, Elisabetha Biid- 
getta, married to Joseph Gulston, Esq. 
F.S. A. the unrivalled Collector of Por 
traits, and the patron of Granger ; and 
Mr. Gulstoii*s only daughter is now the 
eldest branch of the descendants of Van* 
dyke. A third sister of Sir Thomas* 
Justina Maria, married first to Francis 
Head, Esq., and secondly to General 
Cowell, left by her first husband a 
daughter, the widow of the Rev. George 
Herbert, brother to the Earl of Car- 
narvon, and by her second, two sons. 

This poUshed gentleman, of the old 
school, was seen in his usual attire, 
perambulating St.James*s Street, from 
club-house to club-house (his daily 
practice), so recently as tbe day before 
his death. His dress had been the same 
for half a century, namely, a blue coat, 
with a broad -back and long waist, of 
" the Monmouth Street cut,*' that is, 
much too large for his body ; and he 
commonly wore a remarkably short 
spencer ; nankeen was his constant wear 
in small clothes, and his blue broad 
sHriped silk stockings produced a re- 
markable contrast ; added to these was 
a hat not deeper in the crown than an 
inch and a half, but with a rim of greater 
proportion , and a black riblx>n tied round 
it. Sir Thomas, in bis 65th year, on 
the coldest day of winter, was clad the 
same as in the dog days ; and was an 
amiable character and accomplished gen- 
tleman.— 'His picquet parties on Wed- 
nesdays from February to July, were 
regularly attended by some of the most 
distinguished . persons in high life.— .■ 
GerUUmarCs and New Monthly Maga- 



TAYLOR, Dr., at Reading ; aged 
84. Dr. Taylor was a native of Man- 
chester^ and conceived himself to retain 
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a lively impression of the sensation caused 
by the appaarance of the Prstendei^ 
that town, in February 1746^ At ^- 
ford he was a member of Bnusenose 
6oillege, where ha was distinguished as 
a sound and accurate scholar. He 
passed a ■ short time at Edinburgh for 
the purpose of completing his proi«s> 
atonal studies, and in London, for the 
advantage of attending the hospitals and 
schools of anatomy. With the same 
view he also visited Ftois. His medical 
education tfius finidied, he settled at 
Reading, where he soon attuned and 
preseived, tili his retirement, the highest 
eminence as head of his profession there. 
Br. Taylor brought to the practice of 
medi<»ne a mind penetrating, active, 
and scientific, equally proof agamst the 
ioKe of prejudice and the seductive in- 
fluence of novelty. His extensive prac- 
tice is the best comment on his -nuKlical 
skill. Towards his professional brethren 
h» conduct was candid, considerate, 
Uberal, alike superior to jealousy or 
consideration of personal interest. He 
resided in Eeacfing for more than fifty 
years, invariably respected for his in- 
tegrity, Ms benevoloice, and the promp- 
titttde with which he imparted to tlie 
poor the benefits of his advice and as- 
i^BCance ; and there were fbw finnilies in 
tile neighbourhood in whidi the aequaint- 
anee opened through professional inter- 
oeorse iiad not ripened into sincere and 
lasting friendship. It may be doubted 
if Dr. Taylor ever had an enemy ; it 
may be safely asserted, that few have 
secured move dbtinguished and vain- 
MdefHenck. An eariy school co nn e a c ian 
endeared htm to several eoMnent men, 
among others the kte Lord Alvanley, 
mid the Dean of C3ni8t Qinrch, Dt»' 
Cyril Jackson, to have been the bosom 
friend of whom isof itself an invaluable 
testimony to the strength and solidity 
of bis character. Living with such 
tten, Dr. Taylor had gathered large 
•toresof anecdoteand information, which 
Iw communicated in a manner singu- 
larly engaging. Though for many years 
afflicted with deafiiess, his society had 
a constant and peculiar charm* His 
knowledge in every branch of literature 
.was various, accurate, and profound. 
His character unked, to a renuiricable 
degree, an unworldly simplicity, which 
was the surest pledge for his blameless 
integrity, with a strength and acuteness 
jwhich gave him a deep itisight Into hu- 
man aature, and rendered his judgments, 
fin most cases, invaluable. During his 
^2 



retirement, when about eighty years c£ 
age^ he fell back on the resources of hk 
, emn mind, which supplied him vnth 
constant em{doyment of the most ra- 
tional and intellectual kind. WMle at 
Sunning he reverted to ^e study of the 
classics with you^fbl energy ; and so 
completely had he preserved his early 
aAtidnments during more than half a 
century, devoted to constant and active 
professiomd duty, that wherever he was 
embarrassed by any passage of difficulty, 
it was Invariably such as had perplexed 
the most profound scholars^ In Aat 
short period, besides several of tbe best 
Latin authors, he read through Homer, 
^schylus, Euripides, Herodotus, Hiu* 
cydides, parts of Xenophon, and waa 
commencing Demosthenes, when at- 
tacked bf his last ilknss. Mbr-did he 
tti^lectto apply lib schdar^ip to aln^er 
purpose. He diligently read and studi- 
ed tiie Book of SsSvation in the original 
language. As might be expected from 
an understanding of such strength and 
acuteness, the divinity which he parti- 
cularly admired, was that of the solid^ 
vigorous, and argumentative sdiocd; 
that of Sherlock and Waterland, His 
piety was 4ike the rest of his character, 
simple, sincere, unobtrusive, and devoid 
of ostentation. As the consciousness of 
his appitmching death became more 
certain, though occasionally suffiering 
violent bodfly pain, his mind retained 
the most perfect composure and resig- 
nation. When his awfol hour drew 
stiU nearer, and his kind mecUcal ftiendb 
were assembled round him, be very 
distkictly and emphatically exdaimed, 
^* Eutiianasia!" Thus bequeathing to 
his firieadsthe best of consolations, the 
certainty that bis end was ftxll of hope. 
*^New Mwtthly Magatine* 

TAYLOR, James, Esq.; «ept.l8; 
at his house in Cumnoch, after a severe 
illness ; in the 67th year of his age. 

Mr. Taylor was the proprietor of tha 
extensive pottery establishment of that 
place; The death of tins gentleman 
is more a public loss timn is generally 
imagined. He was a man of no or* 
dinary powers and acquirements^; ^nA 
had it been his fortune to be placet^, 
where be might have had full scope 
and employment for his genius, lie 
wcmld long ago have held a distin^ 
guisbed rank among the benefactors 
of liis country.* But adverse cireutn- 
!^nces, during the greater part of fei^^ 
life, shed a withering infiuenoe ovor 
all his projects, chilling his ardoiir^ 
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discoiuragh^ his exertioBs, and «on- 
Umag Ms usdiifaiess within a very 
narrow ^here. Mr. Taylor received 
the mdiments of his «pdueation at the 
eeiebmtied sdiool of Ciasebum ; and 
afterwards prosecuted it> during seveval 
years^ at tl^ Univeraity of Edinburgh, 
Having turned |hi8 attention both 
to medidne and divinity, and gone 
thro^^ * coarse of ' studMS caksakited 
te At him. for eitfier prc^^ession, h6 migfat 
hanre been comfortably cstaUiBhed in 
te diurefa, aa he had more tiisn one 
Hving offered to his acceptance. But 
Ihe bent of his genius lay in another 
direetiTOi* He was passieiiately fond 
•f philoso^ical pursuits, particularly 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
HiedimicB. He hf^ paid much otten* 
tion to the steam-engine, and was liie 
first wbo suggested, and (in conjnnctioa 
with die late Mr. Miller, of Dalswin* 
ten) carried into efifect the application 
_of that power to the propelling of ves- 
sels. The original experiment was per<* 
formed on the lake of Dalswinton in the 
year 1 763. It was completoly success- 
ful ; for though on a smaU scale (beii^ 
with a four^nch cylinder) sad with a 
vessel not calcuiated for rapid motion^ 
they went at the rate of five miles an 
hour with ease. In the following year 
the experiment was repeated on the 
Forth and Clyde caoal ; and as it was 
on a Jarger scale, the motion was pr». 
portionaUy acoelenited, being nrarly 
•even miles an hour, thus demonstratiBg 
that, by tmn^easing the magnitude and 
power of the engine, idmost any degree 
of crierity migSt be attained. These 
experiments gave the greatest satts^^ 
ticm to a multitude of spectators^ some 
of whom vrere of high respectabili^. 
They were recorded in several publica* 
tiens of the day^ and in particnlar may 
be seen mentioned in the Scots Magat- 
zine for 1788, vol. 3. p. 566. FVom 
some unaccountable whim, however, 
though the success equalled the roost 
sanguine expectations of all concerned^ 
Mr« Miller could never bt prevailed 
upon to proceed further in the busi« 
ness ; and as Mr. Taylor had not the 
command of ^ufficieot timds, tlie project 
wasjaecessarily, and, on his part, most 
reluctantly, abandoned. — Fulton and 
Bell, therefore, had only the merit of 
seizing the already published ideas of 
another, and converting them to prac- 
tica^use. — New MonHUy Magadne, 

THANET, Sackville Tufton, Earl 
of. Baron TuCton, at Paris. His. lord- 
sliip was hereditary Sheriff of the county 



of Westmoreland, -and Xrf>rd of Skipion 
iiuCraven. He was bom June SO, 
l'^. He succeeded his father JSack- 
ville,the eighth Earl, April 10, 1786 1 
married, February 2S, ISill, Anne 
Charlotte de Bojanovits, descended from 
a noble fiunily in Hungary,- siooe de- 
ceased, by whom he had no • issue. 
Lord Thanet, though not standing con«- 
sj^cuottsly forth as a public chanuiter» 
was in private life a highly «itimablein* 
dividual. As a great lan^iolder, he 
wa^ espedally in Kent, amoiigBt the 
foronost in making agricuteoral ei^Mri* 
ments and impreirements which traded 
malerially to the advantage of thet;em«- 
munity. As a landlord, he desorwd 
and obtained the respect and esteem of 
his tenantry, and was much beloved by 
the poorer glasses; and as a mere private 
individuail, his conduct was Invariably 
distinguished by the greatest urbanityy 
affability, and gentlemanly demeanour^ 
His lordship was in the habit of resid- 
ing great part of bis tame at his seat at 
HothBeld, in Kent, wh«e he was iHs- 
linguished for his hospitali^ and bene^ 
volence. He used frequently to visit 
the markets, particularly the stock-map* 
ket at Asbforil, at which he was aeons- 
tomed to converse fauniltarly with several 
of the butchers attending there. j9ince 
the death of his countess, winch hap- 
pened a few years ago^ Lord Hianet 
ceased to be a regular resident in ^uft 
oounty, -only coming oocasionaliy to 
his fomily seat^ and passing much of his 
lame upon the Continent, chiefiy «t Pa- 
ris* His lord^^i -was in possession «f 
large estates in Westmoreland, whene 
it was understood thirt the great indu* 
ence naturally, attached to Ins proper^ 
was exerted at the last two Sections for 
that county in favour of Mr. Broiiglwm ; 
but it was not sufiScient to eirtain avto- 
tory over the great power enjoyed there 
by the Lowthers. The trial and convic- 
tion of Lord Thanet, several years ago, 
in the Court of King^i Bench, for an 
assault committed in the Court «t 
Maidstone, at the period of the trial 
of O'Connor, Quigley, aud others, 
and his subsequent imprisonment in 
the Tower of London, are 'droiim- 
stances well known ; but it was -after- 
wards understood that his Lordship was 
not the individual wlio really committed 
the assault. *'Jt is said there was a mis- 
take in the witnesses as to identity, and 
that his lordship knew who the person 
was that actually struck the blow, but 
refused to betray liim. -*• New Monthly 
Magazine* 
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WELLESLEY, Mrs. Wellestey 
Pole Long; at Richmond, Sept. 12; 
after a lingering illness. The death of 
this lady excited a great degree of in- 
terest in what is called the ** Fashion- 
able World," to which it is hoped that 
the melancholy illustration her history 
affords of the instability of life, and the 
insufficiency of fortune to confer hap^ 
I^ness, may prove a useful lesson. Bom 
to conunand every thing which the w#rld 
could bestow, of exemplary character, 
and, as her much-tried life proved, ca- 
pable of adding lustre, by her virtues 
and kind disposition, to any rank or 
situation; resigned under the keenest 
of mortal trials, and forgiving amid the 
severest tests to which her disposition 
could beexposed, she seemed worthy the 
happiness which she is said to have ex- 
pressed her fears, before she entered her 
ordeal of suflfering, never could be her 
own. The remains ofthis lamented lady 
were interred at Draycot, near Chippen- 
ham. Ofher immense fortune, that which 
lemained imdissipated having been set* 
tied upon herself, goes, it is said, to 
her children, oi whom she left three, 
two boys and a girl, who were demand- 
ed by the father immediately upon his 
receiving the news of their mother's 
deeease, but were placed under legal 
protection, their father not being in 
Great Britain. It is painful to dwell 
on the domestic affairs of any ; but the 
interest attached to the name, wealth, 
and person of Mrs. Long Wellesley — 
her virtues and mistbrtunes, being so 
often brought before the world, may 
excuse us for concluding this notice of 
ber decease in the worou of a contem- 
porary, believing that, while she can 
feel no pain from this mention of her, 
it may be of use to society to contem- 
plate the picture they present. — ** The 
premature death of an amiable and 
accomplished lady, bom to large pos- 
sessions, and against whom the voice of 
calumny never so much as breathed a 
slander, calls, we think, for one passing 
comment, as illustrating and furnish- 
ing, we tmst, a lasting and a useful 
lesson to the heartlessness of too many 



men of the present day. With a for- 
tune that made her an object and a pria# 
to princes, this amiable woman gave 
her hand an^ her heart to the man of 
her choice, and, with them, all that un- 
bounded wealth could bestow. What 
her i!ate has been, all the world knows : 
^riiat it ought to have been, the world 
is equally aware. To her, riches have 
been worse than poverty ; and her life 
seems to have been sacrificed, and her 
heart ultimately broken, thrm^h the 
very means that should have cherished 
and maintained her in the happine^ 
and splendour which her fortune and 
dispof^on were alike qualified to pro- 
duce. Let her fiite be a warning to all 
of her sex, who, blessed with affluence, 
think the buzzing throng which sur- 
round them have hearts, when in &ct 
they have none : and if there be such 
a feeling as remorse accessible in the 
quarter where it is most called for, let 
the- world witness, by a future life of. 
contrition, something like atonement 
fivr the past. ** — NewMonthfy Magazine, 
WEST, the Rev. John, in Jamaica. 
Mr. West was Rector of St. Thomas's 
in the East, and was a man of superior 
genius and worth. He was one of the 
most ingenious and accurate teachers of 
mathematics which Scotland has pro- 
duced. He was for some years, before 
he went to Jamaica, assistant to Profes- 
sor Vitant, in the University of St. 
Andrews, and when in that capacity* 
published, about forty years ago, '* Ele- 
ments of Mathematics," a work which, 
like the Diaries in England, has, since 
that time, had more effect in stimulat- 
ing mathematical study and geometri- 
cal invention in this country than any 
performance extant A valuable col- 
lection of his other mathematical papers 
are preparing for the press, and may 
perhaps be accompanied by a new edi- 
tion of bis Elements, now out of print. 
In that department of science, in which 
Leslie and Ivory have acquired so great 
and well-merited distinction, Mr. West 
was their earliest teacher and patron; 
and to the same master they and others 
will never forget how deeply they are 
indebted for their elementary lessons iu 
Mathematics. — BlackvoootVi Magasdne, 
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